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Xme grand discovery made by Columbus caused a 
general transport of joy diroughout Europe^ and filled the 
popular mind with sanguine anticipations. He was im- 
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mediately considered as one marked out by destiny for 
great acMevements. The voyage across the ocean^ under 
his auspices^ was no longer looked upon witli mistrust or 
gloomy bodings; it was regarded, on the contrary, as 
conducting to certain distinction and unbounded riches. 
The honours heaped on the admiral by his grateful 
sovereigns, as well as the specimens of gold and rare 
productions which he had brought from the newly- 
discovered countries, all operated as incentives to the 
bold and the ambitious, tlic covetous and the needy. 
After the court had resolved to furnish the previous 
expedition, the greatest difficulty had been experienced 
in equipping three small vessels. That task had been 
imposed on the port of Palos, a place of- some import¬ 
ance in Andalusia ; but although sought to be enforced 
by magisterial authority, yet so many difficulties arose 
from die disinclination of the people to embark in what 
they considered a desperate enteriirise, that tlie requi¬ 
sition might perhaps have never been effectually com¬ 
plied with, had it not been for the personal influence of 
the Pinzons. Martin Alonzo Pinzon, the ddest of the 
family, was a person of some consideration in this mari¬ 
time district. His reputation as an able navigator, no less 
dian his affluent circumstances, procured him the regard 
and deference of his neighbours. He engaged heartily 
in the enterprise of Columbus, advanced money, pro¬ 
vided the ships, and, what was of greater importance, 
embarked hims^ with his two brodiers to dure in all 
the toils and peril of the expedition. In an unludcy 
hour he swerved from the line of rectitude and forgot 
his duty to the admiral: the painful consciousness of 
having done what was unworthy of him, aggravated his 
bodily disease, and hastened liis death. But the un¬ 
happy instability of conduct whidi contributed to em¬ 
bitter the last moments of ihis brave man's life, must 
not lead us to foiget the habitual generosity of his 
diaracter. 

When Cdumbus prepared to embark on his second 
voyage, no d^colty was found in equipping the ex* 
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peclition. The public favour, of which he was now the 
olgcct, rendered every exertion easy. A fleet of seven¬ 
teen vessels, three being ships of burden, the remainder 
caravels, was quickly fitted out; aiul about fifteen bun- 
drcfl persons, many of whom were volunteers, eager to 
gather in tlie new world the first harvest of glory and 
of gold, embarked full of ho|K} and animation. 

On the twenty-fifth of Sc]itembcr, as the sun rose, the 
fleet hoisted sail, and stood out of the bay of Cadiz. This 
appears to have been one of the happiest moments in 
the life of Columbus. 'WHien he first descried the land 
of Guanaliani, the sensations of delight, the scntiineiitB 
f f gratitude, and conscious pride of having earned by 
Ills courage, sagacity and perseverance, rank, fortune, 
aud an immortal name, must have filled his bosom with 
sensations the most powerful and exalting of which 
human nature is susceptible; but the ocean still gaped 
between him and tlic immortality for which he sighed ; 
his glorious task was but imperfectly achieved until he 
liad returned and communicated his discoveries to the 
world. ISut now he found himself at the head of a 
considerable fleet; his merits had been duly appreciated ; 
he was cheered by the applauses of Eurotie, and the 
flattering kindness of his sovereigns ; he was confirmed 
in the ixissession of tliose titles on which he seems to 
have laid so much stress; and what perhaps must 
have gratified him still more, he no longer prosecuted a 
career opposed to the current of vulgar opinion; the 
public enthusiasm was now enlisted in his cause, and 
flattered, with new-born ardour, the darling speculatioii 
of his life. Yet the motives which impelled so many to 
embark under the guidance of Columbus were of a nature 
essentially difibrent from the enthusiasm which fired his 
own breast. -The principle of dissociation soon deve¬ 
loped itself, and harassed with unceasing vexations the 
remainder of the life of that great man. 

The admiral on this occasion steered for tlie Cape 
Verd islands, intending to pursue a course to the south 
of that held in his former voyage. Od the thirteenth 
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of October the idand of Ferro disappeared from view; 
favourable breezes wafted the fleet gently towards the 
west; and on the second of November an island was 
descried, to which the name of Dominica was given, 
from the circumstance of its being discovered on a 
Sunday. Columbus had now an opportunity of be¬ 
coming acquainted with the Caribs, that fierce nation, 
of which the unwarlike inhabitants of Hispaniola had 
given him such terrific accounts. While the ' fleet 
passed along tlic Antilles or ^Vindward Islands, the 
Spaniards many rencounters with the natives, in 
which they experienced dieir hardihood and obstinate 
couriq;e. The women fought as desperately as the men, 
and when driven from tlicir canoes into the water, still 
maintained the combat as they clove their way tlnough 
the boisterous element. At Guadeloupe the Spaniards 
saw, for the first time, that delicious fruit the anana or 
pine apple; tliey also beheld with horror human limbs 
roasting at the fire, or haiifpng up as provision for 
future festivals. This appalUug spectacle, however, did 
not abate their courage so as to prevent tlicm from 
taking captive some of the warlike Caribs, whom they 
cani^ witli them to Hispaniola, where they arrived on 
the twenty-second of November. 

On approaching that part of the coast where tlic fort 
of Navidail had been established, the Spaniards on board 
the fleet watched anxiously for tlic wdcoming signals of 
their countrymen who had remained upon the island. 
But die dreary silence that reigned along die diore 
boded somcdiing disastrous, and filled them with ap¬ 
prehensions. No canoes were seen paddling round the 
ships: the natives, so kind and attentive to the Spaniards 
in dicir former visit, now kept aloof; but the cause of 
this mysterious coolness was easily conjectured, when 
the fort of Navidad was found reduced to ashes, and 
circumstances traced which left no doubt that the gar¬ 
rison had been destroyed in warfare with die Indians. 

The melancholy fate of the first settiers in Hispaniola 
threw a gloomy damp over the spirits of the newly 
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arrived adventurers, and a provident mind might have 
seen ill dieir destruction a portentous inilication of future 
calamities. As soon as some intercourse could be es¬ 
tablished witli die natives, it was ascertained that the 
admiral had hardly disappeared from the coast, when 
die garrison of the fort direw off' all subordination, and 
abandoned themselves to the most insolent licentiousness 
in dicir treatment of the natives. This simple people 
therefore soon ceased to regard them with awe and 
reverence as a superior order of beings ; and from the 
hceflless excesses of which the Spaniards w'crc guilty, it 
was foiiild as easy as it was necessary to destroy them. 
The misconduct of the colonists themselves was the most 
instructive part of the tragical story. In order to avoid 
scenes so likely to make sinister impressions, Columbus 
resolved to choose another situation for his new setde- 
ment; and selected for diis purpose a plain bordering on 
a good haven, at no great distance from the mountain 
of Cibao, which was reported to contain numerous gold 
mines. Here he founded the city of Isabella, so called 
from his royal mistress. The public buildings, such as 
the church and magazine of the new city, were of stone; 
die rest were hastily constructed of rccils, plaster, and 
whatever materials could be most easily procured. 

After having explored in several directions the in¬ 
terior of the country, chiefly with a view to discover 
the mines of gold and other precious metals, and having 
taken such measures as seemed best fitted to ensure the 
valuable fricmlsbip of the Indians, and to infuse a 
spirit of order and activity in the infant colony, Co¬ 
lumbus prepared to set out on his voyage of discovery 
towards the west. With this view he appointed to 
hold the T^ns of goveipment during his absence a 
council or junto, of which his brother Don Diego was 
the chief. Matters being thus arranged, he set sail on 
the twenty-fourth of April, 1494, in three small vessels. 
His object was to examine the coast of Cuba, from the 
point where his researches had terminated on his first 
voyage, and to proceed westward as tar as possible 
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along that land which he firmly believed to he a part of 
the continent of Asia. 

In five days die admiral reached the eastern extremity 
of Cuba, at present known by die name of Cape Maysi^' 
whence he directed his course along the soudicrn shore. 
Wlicrevcr the ships stopped, the natives came oft’ in 
their canoes, bearing fruits and other provisions to their 
wondrous visitors, whom diey beheld with astonishment 
and delight. When qncstioncil respecting gold, they 
signified by gestures, that it was found in abundance 
in a great country to the soudi. This gave a new 
direction to the route of Columbus: on die 3d of May 
he stood towanls die south, and in a sliort time die blue 
summits of Jamaica rose into view. On approaching 
this fine island, the Spaniards were filled with admir¬ 
ation at its luxuriant sliorcs, its picturesque diversity of 
oudinc, and its waving groves of pimento. Its inhabit¬ 
ants appeared to be more warlike and ingenious diau 
those of Cuba or Hispaniola. Their canoes displayed 
much art in their construction, and were elegantly carved: 
some of them, hollowed out of a single tree, measured 
above ninety feet in length. 

The hopes of finding gold here, however, were disap¬ 
pointed ; and Cohunbus, widi the gratification of having 
added anodier noble island to the list of those already 
discovered by him, returned to his former course along 
the coast of Cuba. Here, as he pursued his voyage to 
the West, he fell in with a duster of small islands, some 
bare and rocky, while otiiers were dothed with waving 
trees, and all tlie richness of tropical vegetation. The 
birds, too, and die fishes, as wdl as the trees and flowers, 
dioiie with all that briUiancy of hue which nature de¬ 
lights so much to display in tropical climates. The 
heatcfl imagination of Columbus eagerly embraced the 
bdief diat lie had at Icngtli reached that ardiipdago of 
India of whidi Mandevillc and Marco Polo had given 
such glowing descriptions. The natives also informed 
him, diat towards the west tiiere was a great country 
called Manjfonj in which the people wore dotbing. 
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This he supposed to be the Mangi of the Venetian tra¬ 
veller. lie pcrsevcrcfl^ accordingly, in steering west- 
wanl, hoping that he might succeed in circumnavigating 
the glolic, and return to Europe by the lately discovered 
passage round Africa; but the difficult navigation which 
he had pursued along an intricate coast had exhausted 
the spirits of his crews; the ships were also in a crazy 
and disabled state, so that it was absolutely impossible, 
for the jircsent, to prosecute the voyage any further. 

Columbus, however, woidd not relinqiiisli his favourite 
project of western discovery, until every individual on 
1)oard of his fleet signed a paper, expressing the positive 
belief that Cuba was a continent, and a part of India. 
Ecrnan Perez de Lima, the secretary of the expedition, 
attciideil by four witnesses, went from ship to ship to 
receive the names of those who assented to the admiraVs 
opinion, and to convince tliose who still remained in 
doubt. I'his singular document is still in existence.* 
Had the voyage been continued two or three days longer, 
the western extremity of the island would have been 
reached, and the tnith revealed. On the voyage home¬ 
ward the fleet again made Jamaica, and steered along 
tlic southern shores of that island. It then stood over 
for the southern coast of Hispaniola, where it had to 
struggle with adverse winds and a succession of violent 
tempests. At length the weather moderated, and Co¬ 
lumbus stood out to sea with tlie intention of running 
eastward, so as to complete his survey of the Caribhee 
islands. But the unusu^ hardships which he had latdy 
endured completely overpowered his naturall]^ strong 
constitution. When the moment of repose arrived, liis 
spirits flagged, and he sunk beneath the accumulated 
weight of toil, broken rest,- and anxiety of mind. He 
lay in a deep lethargy, whlcdi led his crew to bdieve 
that his dissolution was not far ofP, and in this state of 
insensibility he was brought back to the harbour of 
Isabella. 

I 

« 

* Mimos. Bht. da Nuew iTundo, p. 817 . KavanctA Cotteeeitm de lo$ 
yiaga, ftCi tom. iL 14& 
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A diort time after Columbus had set out on his voysge 
to Cuba^ his brodier Bartholomew arrived at the new 
colony; and now^ when the admiral returned exhausted 
in spirits^ and worn out with bodily fatigue^ this fortu« 
nate circumstance contributed not a Uttlc to the restoration 
of his health. Bartholomew Columbus was a man of 
undaunted courage, possessing an active spirit and great 
practical talents; he was also an able and experienced 
mariner, and is supposed to liavc accompanied Bartho¬ 
lomew Diaz in the edebrated voyage in which the Cape 
of Good Hope was discovered. The aid of such a friend 
was now become particularly necessary to the admiral, 
from the disturbed state of the colony ; and he accord¬ 
ingly invested his brother with the powers and title ef 
addantado, or lieutenant-governor. During his absence 
the affairs of the new setdemciit had run into the most 
lamentable confusion. The greater number of those 
who accompanied Columbus from Spain were greedy 
adventurers, who expected to amass unbounded wealth 
with little or no toil, in a r^ion which they were taught 
to believe was the grand repository of nature's gifts. 
But when they experienced some of those hardships 
which always attend the establishment of a colony iua 
new dimate, their spirits sunk from the extreme of san¬ 
guine expectation, to that of utter despondency. They 
found that connderable exertion was necessary to procure 
even subsistence; and in the bitterness of their disap¬ 
pointment, they accused Columbus as the author of all 
thdr calamities. The general discontent was fomented, 
as is usually the case, not by those who suffered most, 
but by the most malignant and restless spirits. The 
disorder rose to such a pitch, that the insurgents sdzed 
on some vessds in the harbour and set sail for Spain. 
Among these scceders was Friar Boyle, a Frandscan 
monk, the first apostle to the West Indies, who found 
means to difibse through the court his complaints against 
the administration of Cohunbus. The president of the 
coundl of the Indies, Fonseca, bishop of Badm'oB, a 
determined enemy of the admiral, countenanced the 
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friar's accusations^ and^ in consequence^ a commissioner 
was sent out to report on die state of the colony. This 
commissioner, Juan de Aguado, was a creature of the 
party opiioscd to the admiral; and as he collected the 
materials of his report in the evident spirit of hostility, 
Columbus deemed it advisable to accompany him on his 
return to Spain, in order to counteract die force of his 
misrepresentations. 

'When Columbus made his appearance at the court of 
Spain, he was received with distinguished favour. Ills 
frank exposition of the dlsordcrerl state of the colony, 
liimanifc'st solicitude for its welfare, and his just views 
with respect to its future management, ix'storcd him at 
dnee to die full confidence of his sovereigns, and cleared 
away all the aspersions of his enemies. Ships were 
despatched to Hispaniola, widi fresh supplies of men 
and provisions; but the revenues of Spain were at this 
time so much exhausted by the altercations of European 
politics, that two years elapsed before an armament could 
be fitted out to carry back the admiral himself. 

At length, on the 30th of May, 14<)3, Columbus set 
sail with a fleet of six vessels, on his third voyage of 
discovery. In his second voyage he had steered a more 
southerly course than in his first, and fell in with a more 
steady current of favourable winds: he now ventured to 
proceed still fardier to the south, so as to lose no oppor¬ 
tunity of extending his experience. From the Cape 
Verd islands he steered south-west, until he approached 
within five degrees of the equator. Here die riiips were 
becalmed; and the efl^ts of the Intense hea^were so 
violent, as to bring to mind the fable of a torrid zone 
made uninhabitable by the scorching rays of a direct 
aim. The slifiing glow oi the atmosphere was so op¬ 
pressive and enervating, that it was found necessary, 
after a few days, to turn towards the north-west; and 
the riiips had not proceeded far in this .direction, when 
they feu in with fresh breezes, a genial temperature, and 
a dear sky. On the 31st of July land jtbs seen ahead. 
Three peaks were descried just emerging from the hoii- 
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2011 ^ and on a nearer approach were found to be united at 
their base. From this circumstance Columbus gave the 
island the name of La Trinidad, or the Trinity. 

Sailing to the south and west of this island^ he entered 
tlie great gulf of Paria^ and saw land extending to the 
south as far as the eye could reach. At first he imagined 
that he had arrived on die coast of some great island; 
but the sudden swells of, the sea w'itliin the gulf^ and 
die rapid current running through it towanls the north, 
soon led him to form a different conclusion. lie ai^ed, 
with equal boldness and sagacity, that these phenomena 
could only arise from some great river flowing into the 
sea through the low tracts which bounded his view to 
die south, and having its source in great mountains, situ¬ 
ated at an immense distance, and probably beneath the 
equator. The river whose existence he thus detected 
was the Orinoco, lie rcmarkeil, with astonishment, the 
luxuriance of die country, the mild temperature of die 
air, and fair complexions of the inhabitants, when com¬ 
pared with the regions of Africa situated under the same 
parallel of latitude. Uniting observations made in a tran¬ 
sport of delight with theories framed under the influence 
of cndinsiasin, he supposed diat he had now approached 
the region of the terrestrial paradise, and that the great 
river which poured its ample waters into the gulf of 
Paria descended from the garden of Eden. His spirits 
were elated also by the quantity of pearls which he here 
collected from die natives. The ships worked their way 
with difficulty through die Dragon's Moudi, as the nar¬ 
row channel is called that runs between the promontory 
of Faria and the isle of Trinidad; and after following 
the condnent to the west as far as Margarita, they stood 
away direct for Hispaniola. 

HHien Columbus arrived at die river Ozema, where 
liis brother the adelantado had founded by his order the 
town of St. Domingo, he found the colony in the wild¬ 
est state of anarchy and confusion. All subordination 
was at an end; the turbulent had taken up arms ; and, 
though often defeated by the adelantado, were yet able 
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to maintain themselves in a posture of dciiaiice. The 
admiral dreaded tlie consequences of a prolonged civil 
war, both to the settlement and to his own cliaracter. 
He preferred gaining over the disafFcctcd by concessions, 
to the hazardous employment Of force in reducing them 
to ol)edience. By reinstating Roldan, the leader of the 
malecontents, in his oilicc of alcalde-mayor or chief 
justice, and by other conciliatory measures, he succeeded 
in suppressing the flames of open insurrection. But the 
embers of civil discord still glowed wilhin. The factious 
commotions that had raged so long assumed but a de¬ 
ceptions appearance of traiKpiillity. Every fliip that 
sailed for Spain carried home fresh inuriniirs and com- 
idsiiits. The same despatches from the admiral that 
conveyed the intelligence of his new discoveries, con¬ 
tained also an acconiit of insurrections and of hustililics 
with the Indians wliich seemed to threaten the existence 
of the colony. The court, therefore, resolved to send 
out an oflScer provisionally aut1iorisc*d to assiinic the 
chief power, and restore order to the distracted scUle- 
meut. The person selected for this oflicc w'as Don 
Francisco de Bobadilla, a gentlcmiiii of the royal house¬ 
hold. lie appears to have been a man of weak character 
and impetuous temper; and as his inlcrcst soenicd to 
recommend the utmost use of the iiowers confided to his 
discretion, he did not hesitate, on his anival at 11 is- 
. paniola, to treat Columbus at once as a delinquent; to 
arrest him, and load him witli irons. This great man 
was so deeply affected by tlie indignities wantonly heaped 
upon him, and by the numerous expressions of hatred 
that assailed him, that he even began to entertain ap¬ 
prehensions for his life. When Vallejo, who com¬ 
manded die vessel in which hp was to embark for Spain, 
entered his prison in order to conduct lum to the har¬ 
bour, Columbus, dreading that they w'ere about to lead 
him out to die scaffold, cried out in a tone of dejection 
and despair, '' Vallejo, whither are you going to take 
me?" and it was not till that brave officer had repeated 
his assurance that dicy were preparing to*eml)ark, that 
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the admiral regained his composure. "When arrived on 
hoardj lie would not allow his fetters to be taken ofF; 
hutj l^ing sensible of his great mcritSj and sure of future 
famc^ be fondly wore tliose affecting testimonies of his 
vicissitudesj and even expressed a wish that when he 
died they might be hung ilpon liis tomb. 

When it was known in Spain that Columbus was 
brought home a prisoner and in bonds, the public indig¬ 
nation was loudly expressed against those who advised 
tliis unworthy treatment of a man so eminently distin¬ 
guished by his services. Tlie needless severities used 
towards him betrayed the injustice of his enemies, and 
the wantoniicss of faction. The generous minded Isa¬ 
bella sympathised with his wounded heart; and Fercfi- 
nantl, however coldly disposed towards the admiral, was 
obliged to give way to the tide of popular feeling. 
Columbus and his brothers were ordered to be imme¬ 
diately set at liberty, and were received at court with 
every mark of distinction. The admiral's vindication of 
his conduct was listened to with deference and apparent 
satisfaction. Bobadilla, whose arrogant and headstrong 
temper had done him so much wrong, and still kept alive 
the factions of the colony, was immediately recalled. 
But though Columbus frequently and anxiously entreated 
to be reinstated in his government, his suit was con¬ 
stantly evaded; and Don Nicholas de Ovando, a cavalier 
of eminent accomplishments and well versed in business, 
was chosen to succeed Bobadilla. 
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CHAP. II. 

COLUMBUS AND AMERIGO VESPUCCI. 

FOURTH VOYAGE OF COLUMBUS.-OCt'lIRKRKCKS AT IIISFA- 

NIOLA.-FATE OF BOBAUILLA.-COLUMBUS REACHES HON- 

nUUAS. -RECEIVES ACCOUNTS RESPECTING MEXICO. —EXA¬ 

MINES THE COAST OF VERAGIJA.—SUFFERINGS OF THE EXPE- 
IIITION. — SHIPWRECK ON THE COAST OF JAMAICA. — HOLD 

VOYAGE TO HISPANIOLA IN A CANOE.-MSTRESS OF COLUMBUS. 

— INHUMAN CONDUCT OF OVANDO.—THE ADMIRAL AT LENGTH 

REfJKVED.-RETURNS TO SPAIN.-lllS DEATH. -HONOURS 

PAID TO Ills ASHES.-MERIT OF IJIS DISCOVERY. — EXPRES¬ 

SIONS OF 1HK CLASSIC WRITERS SUPPOSED TO RELATE TO 

AMERICA. -CLAIMS OF THE DIEPFOIS TO THE DISCOVERY OF 

THE NEW WOULD. —OF THE BASQUES AND BRETONS.-ATJINZO 

DE IIOJEDA FOl.LOWS IN THE TRACK OF THE ADMIRAL. - 

AMERIGO VESPUCCI FALSELY CLAlAfS THE HONOUR OF HAVING 

DISCOVERED THE CONTINENT. TESTIMONY OF THE PILOTS. 

CAUSES WIIJCII ENABLED HIM TO IMPOSE UlS NAME ON THE 
NEW WORLD. 

WifiLB the ambition of Columbus was in this manner 
tliwarted^ and bis rightful audiority superseded, in the 
very countries which he had discovcrcil, his spirit did 
not languish in inactivity, nor did he relinquish his 
former purpose of penetrating by the west to those rich 
countries of India described by Marco Polo and other 
, travellers. lie begged to be placed again at the head of 
an expedition; and events had recently occurred which 
added weight to his entreaties. About a year before his 
return from Hispaniola, Vasco de Gama had arrived at 
Lisbon, after accomplishing tlic voyage to India 4)y the 
Cape of Good Hope, and had brought back such an 
account of those rich and populous countries as inflamed 
the desire of every European state to open an intercourse 
with them. The reputation of Columbus as a learned 
and sagacious cosmographer was now establislicd beyond 
dispute, and he offer^ to conduct a fleet to the Indies by 
a shorter route than that followed by De Gama. He had 
traced the coast of Caraccas a long way to^e west; he 
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had also surveyed the southern shores of Cuba^ which ho 
supposed to be the continent^ in the same direction ; he 
dierefore concluded that the ocean extended between 
those limits, and that die strait leading into those Indian 
seas whidi had been visited by the Portuguese lay some- 
where in the direction of Darien. This conjecture, 
dthough erroneous, exhibits abundant proof of a pene¬ 
trating spirit. ^ 

The expedition which Columbus commanded in his 
fourth voyage of discovery consisted of only four small 
caravels, die largest of diem not exceeding seventy tons 
burden. With this weak armament he intended to 
penetrate the mysteries of the Western Ocean, and to 
complete the circumnavigation of (he glolx;. He set sail 
from Cadiz on die 9ih of May, 1502, and reached Mar¬ 
tinique, one of the Windward Islands, on the 15th of 
June. lie was advised, in a kind letter from the king 
and queen, not to toudi at Hispaniola, where his pre¬ 
sence might revive the commotions which had grown to 
so alarming a pitdi under his administration. But, as 
one of his vessels was a heavy sailer, he was desirous to 
substitute another in its stead by exchange or purchase, 
and with du\t view steered for St. Domingo, hoping 
diat die exigency of the case would excuse Us neglect 
of die royal intimation. '^The wish of die sovereigns, 
however, was already known in the island, and Co¬ 
lumbus was not permitted to enter the harbour. His 
experience cnabl^ him to foresee the approach of a 
violent tempest; and as a large fleet was at the time 
about to set saU for Spain, he warned Ovando of die 
danger^ and advised him to delay its dep^ure. But 
his counsel was received with mistrust, as the officious 
suggestion of a secret enemy, and was accordingly 
disregarded. The fleet, however, had hardly put to sea 
when a furious hurricane came on, by wUch the greater 
part of it was destroyed. The sUp in wUch Bobadilla 
and his ill-acquired treasures were embarked was among 
those that sunk: the only vessel that completely with¬ 
stood the gab, and was able to continue hn voyage to 
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Spain, was a small caravel containing the property which 
Columbus had left on the island. This circumstance was 
ascribctl, by the friends of the admiral, to a direct in- 
teriiosition of Providence in his favour, while his ene¬ 
mies accused him of employing magic arts to awaken 
the fury of the elements. As his skill in providing 
against danger was equal to his foresight, he had taken 
such measures as enabled his own small squadron to 
withstand the violence of the storm in which his enemies 
perished. 

As soon as the weather permitted, Columbus stood 
out to sea, to prosecute his voyage of discovery. The 
cur -ents carried him to Cuba, whence he steered south¬ 
west till he reached the island of Guanaga, on the coast of 
Honduras. Here he found among die inhabitants proofs 
of a higher degree of civilisation dian hail been as yet 
obscrvecl among the natives of the New World. They 
had utensils of copper, and wore cotton garments 
curiously worked and dyed with a variety of colours. 
Among the animals of ^s coast, he was particidarly 
struck with the pecary or American pig, and the mon¬ 
keys with prehensile tails; which are ^so peculiar to the 
new continent. A cacique gave him three pigs of so 
terrible an appearance, he says, '' diat dicy would 
frighten an Irish dog.*'* One of these animals being 
thrown to a wounded monkey, the latter seized the snout 
of the pecary with its tail in such a manner as to bind 
* its jaws firmly together, and dicn dawed unmercifully 
its helpless adversary. This appeared to me so strange,*' 
says Columbus, in his letter to the king and queen, 
" that 1 thought it fit to write it down for the inform¬ 
ation of your migesdes.** The natives gave him to under¬ 
stand that to the west there lay a country remarkable for 
its arts, riches, and population. This he supposed to 
be Cathay, and it appeared to him not at all surpiirang 
that the sea-coast of so great an empire diould be inha¬ 
bited by poor fishermen, for such he deemed the savages. 
N^ecting these indications, whidi would have led him 
* He alludei to theIrUh gKylMniiid; aapeidce Bqp cztinct 
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to the discovery of Mexico^ Columbus persevered in 
search of that strait which he supposed to be situated in 
a more southern latitude. He continued his course^ 
accordingly, along the whole extent of coast from Trux- 
illo, in Honduras, to the Gulf of Darien, not terminate 
ing his examination till he arrived at a point wliich 
liad been alreatly reached by the successful navigator 
Bastidas, from the Kast. In this coasting voyage 
Columbus suffered much from adverse winds, conflict¬ 
ing currents, and the hostilities of tlie natives. An 
attempt to make a settlement on the coast of Veragua 
was defeated by the desperate courage of die latter. 
Several of the Spaniards lost tlicir lives; and it required 
all the energy and strength of the adclantado to rescue 
tile remainder from destruction. Anxiety and fatigue 
preyed so much on the constitution of the admiral, &at 
he was scarcely able to appear on deck. The sliips of 
his small squadron stood so much in need of repur that 
it was with difflculty Uiey were navigated or even kept 
afloat. But this was not all: as they approached the 
eoast of Cuba a violent storm arose; the sliattercd vessels 
were Jio longer in a state to bear tlie tossing of a tem¬ 
pestuous sea; tlicir foundering was inevitable ; and the 
only means' of preventing dieir being swallowed up in 
the ocean was to run them aground on tlie shore of 
Jamaica. This was fortunately done: the wrecks were 
immediately visiteil by the canoes of the natives, who 
hospitably supplied tlie Spaniards with provisions. The 
adelantado took measures to maintain order among the 
murmuring crews, wliile the admiral lay completely 
brokcir by the united afflictions of bodily pain and 
mental suffering. 

Ill a short time the Indians grew weary of supplying 
the wants of the strangers, whom they perceived to be 
now estabUshed as permanent guests among them. Pro¬ 
visions began to fall short, and the dread of famine in¬ 
flamed tlie mutinous spirit already prevailing among the 
crews, part of whom threw off all obedience to the 
admiral, and roved through the idand committing the 
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most wanton Tiolenoe on the simple and inoffensive in¬ 
habitants. The destruction of Spaniards by want, 
the enmity of the natives, and their own dissensions, 
seemed to be at no great cUstapcc. In this lamentable 
state of affairs, Diego Mendez and Ficsco a Genoese, 
undertook to cross over to Hispaniola in a canoe pur¬ 
chased from the Indians, and to acquaint the governor 
with the distressed situation of Columbus and his compa¬ 
nions. The hardy enterprise succeeded, and the courage¬ 
ous mariners reached Hispaniola after a voyage of four 
days. But Ovando attended more to the suggestions of 
jealousy and hatred than to the calls of humanity, and 
purposely delayed equipping a vessel for the relief of 
Columbus. He sent, however, a small vessel with a 
letter of compliment to the admiral, and for tlie purpose, 
perhaps, of observing his condition. The apiiearancc of 
a friendly sail approaching raised die liveliest emotions 
of joy among die riiipwrecked mariners; but what was 
their dejection and despair when they saw it standing 
out agun to sea, without offering them the least relief! 
Colmnbus dissembled his mortification at this wanton 
insult: he dexterously gave such a colouring to the cir¬ 
cumstance as kept alive the hopes of his companions; 
and by foretelling an eclipse of the moon, he opportunely 
turned to account the ignorance and superstition of the 
natives, and procured from diem an abimdant supply of 
provisions. 

In the mean time the sufferings of so great a man 
excited a general sympathy among die colonists at St. 
Domingo; and the conduct of the governor in delaying 
to rescue liim from his perilous situation was loudly and 
severely censured. The unprincipled and politic Ovando, 
though he cared little for the life of Columbus, was 
careM to preserve his own popularity. A vessd was 
therefore despatched to carry ofl;* the admiral and his 
faithfbl companions, after they had languished in the 
wrecks a whole year of painfril anxiety. 

Columbus was zecei^ at St. Domingo with every 

VOL. u. 0 
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manifestation of joy anil enthusiasm, llis misfortunes 
had allayetl the rancour of popular hostility; and no 
imgcnerous revival of past altercations was allowed to 
aggravate the present distresses of so eminent a man. 
Even Ovando^ while he wounded die feelings of the 
admiral by various harsh and unjust proceedings^ treated 
him studiously with die show of courtesy and outward 
respect. As soon as the healdi of Columbus was suf- 
ficiendy restored to enable liim to bear the hardsliips of 
another voyage^ he set sail for Spain^ where he arrived 
oil the seventh of November^ 1504. Here terminated 
the labours of this great navigator. In his thinl voyage 
he had discovered die continent of America, and in his 
fourth and last expedition he had touched at some of 
die ridicst countries of that favoured region, and had 
received alluring intdligence respecting die wealdi of 
Mexico, which was destined at no distant period to 
pour its treasures into Spain. Notwithstanding his long 
services and the ample dignities which he had stipulated 
for in his contract with the crown, he was now in a 
state of extreme poverty. His patroness, queen Isa^ 
bclla, was dead, and Ferdinand, habitually dow to 
hearken to the voice of justice, unless seconded by that 
of interest, paid but litde attention to his claims. In 
vidn Columbus solicited to be restored to his authority 
as viceroy of the Indies. The king endeavoured to 
elude by delay die suit with which he was unwilling to 
comply. Tliese politic evasions hastened, perhaps, the 
event which diey had in view. The bodily infirmities 
of Coliqnbus were increased by the pangs of disappoint¬ 
ment, and he expired at Valladolid on die twentieth of 
May, 1506. Among other provisions in his will, he 
enjoined that his eldest son Jli^o, or whoever might 
succeed to liis dignities and tides, diould simply sign 
himself ** the Admiral," so as to keep always in view 
the great founder of the family. The high ofSccs, the 
exercise of which was refused to Columbus, were after¬ 
wards confim^, with a few dight modifications, to his 
eldest son Diego, who, by marrying a niece of the duke 
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of Alva^ was admitted to an alliance with the first nobi¬ 
lity of Spain. 

The partiality with which mankind are naturally dis¬ 
posed to regard a distinguish^ character has ascribed 
all tlic disappointments which troubled tlie latter days 
of Columbus to such an unlucky union of malice and 
selfishness in all with whom he had to deal^ as must ne¬ 
cessarily excite the mistrust of those who are unwilling 
to sacrifice their esteem for human nature in order to 
exalt a favourite hero. The enthusiastic temper of 
Columbus^ though well calculated to achieve an extra- 
ordrnary enterprise, was very ill adapted to tlie delicate 
task of goveniiiig an infant colony. 11 is dreams of 
aggrandisement were of die most extravagant nature. 
On concluding his capitulation with Ferdinand and 
Isabella, he made a vow to lead an army of fifty tliou- 
sand men to the Holy Land witliin seven years after his 
conquest of tlie Indies, and to rescue Jerusalem from 
the hands of the infidds. Gold was the immediate ob¬ 
ject of his search in the New World; and it is surprising 
with what eager credulity he listened to every account 
which flattered his hojics of acquiring sudden riches. 
The constitutional ardour of his mind was never cooled 
by liarrlship or reverses; and tlie sanguine confidence by 
which he, in the first instance, attracted others to his 
schemes, became a principle of repulsion as soon as their 
' eyes were opened to the reality of their situation. The 
pertinacity with whidi he dung to his ddusions exposed 
him to the bitter derision of those whose simplidty he 
had misled, and whose repinings he' treated if^th the 
haughty severity of a confirmed visionary. His discon¬ 
tented followers had, probably, good reason to accuse 
him of inordinate rigour; for en Ausiasm too often at¬ 
tempts to eradicate vices by violent means, without 
awaiting the growth of virtuous habits. When Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabdla withhdd from Columbus the go¬ 
vernment of Hispaniola, it docs not appear that tliey 
wished to deprive him of any thing but the^ power which 
he was unqu^fied to wield. They even satisfied him, 

0 
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at firsts of the expediency of his retiring from a scene^ 
Vbere the hostility to his person was so violent as even 
to threaten his life. The queen, though her gentle na^ 
turc was shocked by his sdieme to reduce the Caribs to 
slavery, yet continued, while she lived, to treat the ad¬ 
miral with the favour due to his genius and eminent 
services. After her death, Columbus sdll experienced 
from Ferdinand as many marks of conrideration, per-* 
haps, as an enthusiast could expect from a coed and 
calculating prince.* 

The body of Columbus, at first interred in the dmreh 
of Santa Maria in Valla^lid, was afterwards removed 
to Seville. In the year 1536, however, his remains 
were transported to Hispaniola, and entombed near the 
grand altar in the cathedral of St. Domingo. Here they 
remained tUl die cession of Hispaniola to the French in 
179^- occasion the Spaniards, unwilling to 

abandon rdics so gloriously associated with the*most 
brilliant period of Spanish history, determined to remove 
them to the island of Cuba. No solemnity of religion, 
no pomp of military display, was omitted, that could do 
honour to the memory of the illustrious dead. The 
ashes of Columbus were deposited in the cathedral of 
Ilavanna; and this last tribute of attention paid to his 
fame, after a lapse of three centuries, displayed a grateful 
and ardent enthusiasm, not inferior to that, perhaps, 
which greeted him on his return from the discovery of 
the New World. 

The posterity of Columbus long enjoyed the wealth 
and hoHours which prompted his ambition. His son, 
Don Diego, in prosecuting his claims, was obliged to 
maintain a tedious lawsuit with the royal fiscal, the 
object of which was to ascertun predsdy what portions 
of the New World had been discovered by his father. 
Don Luis, the son of Don Diego, gave up his pretensions 
to the viccroyalty of the Indies for the titles of Duke of 
Veraguas and Marquess of Jamaica: he resigned, at the 
same time, hie claim to a tenth of all revenues in the 

* Nsrsrrcte, tom. L pl 67. 
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Indies for a pension of a lihousand doubloons of gold. 
In l608^ the male line being extinct^ the titles and 
estates of the family reverted to Don Nuho Gelvcs de 
Portogalloj who was descended from a daughter of Don 
Diego Columbus. Thus the dignities of''die Admiral' 
passed to a branch of the noble family of Braganza. 
The dukes of Veraguas were^ in raised to die first 
rank of Spanish grandees; the perspective of elevation 
contemplated by Christopher Columbus being thus com¬ 
pleted. The present duke of Veraguas, however, his 
lineal descendant and representative, was stripped of all 
his property and reduced to extreme distress by the re¬ 
volutions which deprived Spun of her colonics in the 
West Indies. That nobleman was in consequence obliged 
to apply to his government for indemnification. His 
daim has been recently ulmitted, and a pension of twenty- 
four thousand dollars has been assigned him on the re- 
venuls of Cuba and Porto Rico. * 

Among all the great men who have conferred im¬ 
portant benefits on mankind by thdr enterprise or 
ingenuity, there is not one who appears at first view to 
have shot more completdy beyond the age in which he 
lived, or to have acted more independently of surround¬ 
ing impulses, than Columbus. The enthusiasm wliich 
urged him to cross the ocean in seuch of a new world 
was all his own. It was also the result of mature and 
well directed reflection. The justness with which he 
combined all the various drcumstances that evinced the 
existence of trans-Atlantic countries alone displays the 
vigour and comprehensiveness of his genius. « 

Yet the discovery of America was prepared by a long 
train of events. The improvement of the mariner's 
compass, the adoption of die astrolabe to measure alti¬ 
tudes at sea, the maritime boldness derived from the 
discoveries of the Portuguese, independent of the general 
rapid growth both of political energy and scientific 
speculation in Burope, had conducted die age in whidi 
Columbus lived to t^t state of maturity, when geo« 

• UlbofColuiidiu^ abridged lir Waibingtonlnlngb 1890l b 357. 
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graphical knowledge could he no longer confined within 
its ancient limits^ but must have necessarily extended 
itsdf over the whole surface of the f^obe. ^Vhra 
Cabrid, the Portuguese navigator^ who conducted a fleet 
to the East Indies in 1500^ stood far out to sea in order 
to avoid tlie adverse winds that prevail near the coast of 
Africa^ he fell in witli the coast of Brazil; so that all 
the enthusiasm and veteran hardiliood of Columbus 
anticipated by only twelve years the effbet of accident. 
This reflection^ however^ does not in the least derogate 
from die merit of Columbus; for the superiority of a 
social being must conust in being eminent among his 
fellows^ and not separate from them. As long as the 
progress of society depends on the growtli of knowledge^ 
and not on mere hazard^ so long must the speculations 
of the man of genius be in dose connection with the 
intelligence of the many. 

It would detract as little from his famc^ if wS were 
to suppose^ with some of the learned, that America had 
been already visited in andent times by Phccnidan 
navigators, and that the obscure hints found in dassic 
writers rdative to oceanic regions were derived from 
thdr traditions. The doubtful daims of the Fheenieians 
to profidency in the arts of navigation have been al* 
ready examined *; and as to die traditions preserved in 
Greek and Latin autliors, they present to the critical 
eye much more the general forms of mythology and 
speculation than the individual features of reality. 

The belief in the existence of land beyond the ocean 
was widely diffused in antiquity; nor is it reasonable to 
ascribe its origin dthcr to the fancy of Plato, or to 
traditions rcadiing beyond the date of those physical 
revolutions whidi may be supposed to have separated 
the old world from the new. The spherical figure of 
the earth, though easily detected on reflection, is by no 
means obvious to the vulgar eye. The supposition Bm t 
the earth is an extended plain, though repugnant to 
reason, leaveswbounded liberty to the imagination, and 

SmtoL 1. diapk Iz, of this work. 
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must have always obtained tlie preference witli contracted 
observers. But as the idea of an interminaldc world is 
not easily entertained^ it was natural to believe tbat die 
terrestrid habitation of man was bounded by the ocean. 
In order to fix limits^ however, to the ocean, it was 
agun necessary to have recourse to another solid region. 
Thus the rings of land and water continually alternate ; 
the limit wliich reason cannot find is fixecl by super¬ 
stition, and a peculiarly sacred number, as in tlie system 
of die Hindoos, determines die limits of the universe. 
This process of speculation is so natural, that it would 
be suriirising if die ancients had not made any allusion 
to regions beyond the ocean ; and it aiipcars a strange 
ipattention to the activity of die human mind in die 
early stages of civilisation to mistake dicse hints for 
any diing but the offspring of primitive philosophy. * 

It has been seen in a previous part of this work, that 
the northern nations ventured at a very early age on 
some boh! maritime excursions; that they reached 
Greenland, and probably were not strangers to die ad¬ 
joining coast of Nordi America. Notwithstanding the 
loss of the Greenland colony, it is not likely that seas 
once navigated were ever utterly abandoneil ; and dicre 
is some reason to suspect that the fisheries of New¬ 
foundland were frequented before the time of Columbus. 
The Normans and Bretons visited the same seas as 
early at least as 1504, or only twdvc years after the 
first voyage of Columbus ; and it is not very probable 
that a fishery at so great a distance should have been 
commenced only a few years after the discoverv of the 
banks. The ablest geographers of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, such as OrtdiuB, Mercator, Witfiiet, Pontanus, 
and others, looked upon it as indisputable, that the 
Basques of Gape Breton near Bayonne, and the other 
cod-fidiers of the same province, had Recovered New¬ 
foundland before the dme of Columbus; and they 

* Antonio Ribciro dot Santoi hu coUedod the vstlona pauagei of the 
andent writers ivhich mav be suppoied to have a relbrencc to tiana- 
Atlantie countneL In the Hemoln of the Academy ofJdenee§ at Uabon, 
Com. V. p. 101. 
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venture even to asiert^ that theie bold navigators had 
penetrated aa far as Canada^ and that Columbus had 
information of their route from a Basque pilot. These 
opinions were chiefly grounded on traditions preserved 
among the flshermen of Biscay.* 

There is^ however^ a want of dear and authentic 
testimony in support of those early discoveries. Don M. 
de Navarretej whose authority on this point seems con- 
dusivej is disposed to think that the Biscayans did not 
discover Newfouhdland till 1526j and he shows that they 
did not frequent the banks till 1540.t 

A bolder claim to the honour of discovering America 
has been recently advanced in favour of the inhabitants 
of Dieppe, who were reckoned, during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, among the most expert and hardy 
navigators of Europe. It is sud that one Cousin, an 
inhabitant of Dieppe, influenced by the coi:\jectures or 
speculation of a townsman named l^chaliers, whom the 
Normans regarded as the founder of hy^graphical 
science, undertook some voyages of great length, and 
discovered, in 1488, the mouth of the river of Amazons, 
whence he returned the following year, touching on his 
way homeward at the coasts of Africa. It is also stated, 
that one Finfon, who commanded a small vessel in 
Cousin's expe^tion, was tried on his return, and dis¬ 
missed from the service of the dty, for his turbulent 
behaviour and disobedience to his commander. Those 
who credit the story of Cousin's voyage coigecture this 
Finf on to have been one of that fan^y who sailed with 
Columbus from the port of Falos, and perhaps the same 
individual who equipped an expedition in 1499^ with 
which he directed his course to the river of Amazons. 
This last dreumstance, united to the identity of name 
and resemblance of diaracter, give to the coi^ecture an 
air of probability. Yet as the arohives of Dieppe were aU 
destroyed by fire in 1694, and no original dooiments re¬ 
lating to Cousin's voyage are at present extant, the whole 

* Dieekm. Gt^. WaLdeEntmOt por la Aeadonis do IsHifloriaB tank iL 
pi 915. Art St mtoitlin. 

t KsTairete^ tom, UL p. ITR 
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Btory must be regarded as apocryphal^ notwithstanding 
the ingenuity wiUi whidi the testimonies of coiitcnijio- 
rary writers arc sought to be coUectcd in its favour.* 

Thus it appears tliat Uie honour of having discovered 
the New World is disputed with Columbus on insufficient 
grounds. AVhatever speculative opinions may have been 
afloat in his time respecting tlie existence of trans-Atlantic 
eountries, very little can be detracted from that originality 
of conception wliich marks his strong persuasion; and 
nothing at all from the boldness of his enteiqirise. 

The number of those who ventureil to follow his 
traces across the ocean was soon considerable; and^ 
independent of the success or personal qualities of those 
d;iring mariners^ tlie rapidity witli which these expe¬ 
ditions succeeded one another deserves especial notice in 
the History of Maritime Discovery. 

Among those who accompanied Columbus to His¬ 
paniola in liis second voyage was Alonzo de Ilojeda, a 
young and handsome cavalier^ small of stature^ but 
possessing wonderful strengdi and activity of body^ and 
widi courage equal to the most desperate enterprise. He 
had distinguished himself in tlie wars with the Moors 
of Grenada^ and exhibited before the queen some feats 
of personal prowess. In Hispaniola he soon became 
conspicuous for his boldness and dexterity, and rendered 
a most important service to die colony % seizing and 
, carrying off from the midst of his people Caonabo, the 
Carib (diief of the interior. Ilojeda happened to be at 
the court of Spain, when intdligence arrived from Co¬ 
lumbus respecting the discoveries made by him in his 
third voyage; his route along the coast of Paria, whidi 
he jusdy conjectured to be the continent, and die quan¬ 
tity of pearls he saw with the natives. Hojeda imme- 
diatdy conceived the design of following the traces of 
the admiral, so as to profit at once from the discovery; 
and, as he enjoyed the favour of Fonseca, his prcgect was 
immediatdy approved of. He accordin^y fitted out an 

* Joum. Ailstique, tom. Is. p. ; and In the French trendation of 
HaTarielei tom 1. n. StS. note. 
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expedition of four sliips^ with which he readied the 
continent of South America^ at no great distance from 
the equator; then keeping the coast always in view^ he 
passed the mouths of the rivers Essequibo and Orinoco. 
From Margarita he steered westward^ and examined the 
whole coast of Venezuda, as far as Cape Vela^ whence 
he directed hia course to Hispaniola. 

Ilojeda was accompanied in his first expedition by 
Amerigo Vespued^ a native of Florence^ who^ by affixing 
his name to the new continent, has surreptitioudy ob¬ 
tained that testimony of fame which was unquestionably 
due to Columbus. Vespued was a man of considerable 
tdeiits and acquirements; an experienced mariner, and 
a good cosmographer. Some writers suppose that he 
attended Columbus in the first voyage of that great man 
to the New World; but the earliest autlicntic mention of 
him in Spain occurs in offidal documents of die year 
1495 . At that time he appears to have been an agent 
or partner of Berardi, a Florentine merchant, established 
at Seville, who was a confidential friend of Columlius, 
and who, from his intimacy with tlie admiral or on 
account of his great wealth, was usually commissioned 
by the government to equip the armaments destined for 
Hispaniola. From the year 1500, when Amerigo Ves¬ 
pucci returned from his voyage with Ilojeda, to the 
beginning of 1505, he appears to have been engaged in 
the service of the king of Portugal, and during this 
period he may have visited the East Indies, or the coast 
of BraziL He afterwards returned to Spain, where he 
was very favourably reedved ; the value of his intrinsic 
merits, his great experience as a navigator, his com¬ 
mercial knowledge, and his steady conduct, lidng perhaps 
enhanced by the drcumstance of his having been won 
j&om a rival court. On the ileath of Columbus, the 
king of Spain endeavoured to supply so great a loss by 
atta^ng to his service the ablest navigator of the time, 
and accordingly named Ve^ued his chief pilot. But 
no enterprise of any moment resulted from iUs appoint¬ 
ment ; an expAlition, prepared in 1507> for the discovery 
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of a western passage to the Spice Islands^ and wliicli was 
to have been entrusted to Amerigo Vespucci and Vincent 
Yanez Finzon^ having been abimdoned in consequence 
of remonstrances made by the king of Portugal. Ame¬ 
rigo died in the service of Spain'in the year 1512. 

The daim of Amerigo Vespued to the honour of 
having discovered the continent of the New World has 
been strenuously advocated by many learned men^ even 
of the present age.* The Florentine pilot lost no time in 
cultivating the favour of tlie literary worlds and in 1507 
the account which he had written of his four voyages 
was already printed in Latin ; having been previously 
translated into French and Spanish from die original 
](^lian. There arc many dxcumstances in liis narrative 
calculated to alarm a suspicious critic^ and it may be 
even doubted whether he ever actually performeil the four 
voyages he describes. The date wliicli he assigns to the 
commencement of his first voyage^ May^ 14fi)7, is the 
foundation on which rests all his title as a discoverer ; 
yet this is evidently an artful falsification. It is admittcfl 
on all hands that he accompanied llojeda; and the first 
voyage of discovery made by this commander is fixed un¬ 
animously by all the Sjianish writers in 1499^ or a year 
later tlian the voyage in which Columbus f(^ in with 
the coast of Paria. In the tedious lawsuit which took 


place a few years later between the royal fiscal and 
Don Diego Columbus, all the drcumstances of the first 
voyages to the New World were brought into full light 
by examination of the most eminent navigators alive. 


many of whom had been the companions of Cc^lumbus. 
In documents which are still in existence, Hojeda de- 


dares that he sailed in 1499^ taking with him Juan 
de la Cosa and Amerigo Ve^med as pilots, and that he 


was the first who made a voyage of discovery after the 
admiral. He made the voyage, he says, because he harl 
seen the drawings or maps of his discoveries which 
Columbus had sent home; and he adds a particular,, 


' * BandfnL VUa di Amerigo Vee/med. 174& Canov^L Vkiggi di Amer. 
Knp. ISIS, llalte Brun, Oeog. Unto. Una i. ^ SOU 
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which is carefullf omitted in the relation of Vespucci^ 
that Ae found traeeo of the admiral in the Isle of Trini¬ 
dad^ near the Dragon's Mouth.* In the legal pro¬ 
ceedings above alluded to^ it was proved by a hundred 
and nine witnesses, among whom were the Pinzons, 
Hojeda, Bastidas, Morales, Ledesma, and other distin¬ 
guished navigators, that Christopher Columbus was the 
first discoverer of the West Indies, of Terra Firma, and 
of Darien: and it is worthy of remark, that while the 
grand olgect of this investigation was to determine the 
priority of discovery, no one ever thought of the claims 
of Amerigo Vespucci; nor was he even alluded to by 
any of the witnesses except Hojeda. t 

Notwithstanding the groundlessness of his pretensions, 
the ambition of the Florentine to give his name to the 
New World met with fiattering success so early as 1507. 
In a treatise of cosmography printed in that year, and 
prefixed to his voyages, the writer, who was probably 
Vespucci's countryman, remarks, that the new continent 
ought to be called America, from its discoverer Americas, 
a man of rare ability; inasmuch as Europe and Asia 
derived their names from women." f Thus it appears 
that the New World has silently and irrevocably assumed 
that general denomination which first appeared in print. 
Popular fables, and the enthusiastic dreams of Columbus, 
intercepted from him a portion of his ^ory. He fancied 
that he had readied the Indies, the favoured scat of 
luxury and wealth; and would have fdt sorry, perhaps, 
to rdinquish that favourite idea for the honour of as- 
suming;_the rich blazonry of fame to which he was truly 
entitled, and of giving his name to a new quarter of tho 
world. The illiberal jealousy and reserve of the court 
of Spain, whidi throws a di^ over the career of all 

• NATamte, tom. UL ^ t Id. pp. 538—59a 

t ConmotpnuMa emm qiuUuM’ tUmerOtu Ameriei VegmaU, ttc. printed In 
]507| and a^n in 1509: theic rare little volumca are in the llbnixy of tiie 
Brinah Muaeum. The author of thia treatlae ahowi hia aoUeitude to giro 
Amerln'a name to the new continent hv repeating the aboroudted obaerr- 
ation within the apace of a fhwnagea. May he not have been a near kina, 
man of the navintor. whoae nsM he wianed to exalt ? A cemmentaiy 
on the hphere oPSacraboaco, written by one Bwlotameo FeapaieeL FS* 
printed In 1606b Plndo^Bihlloteca orientate etoccldentale,Rm 
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who engage in its service^ has contributed not a litde to 
the injustice with which posterity has treated that great 
man. Amerigo Vespucci was die first who published 
an account of die newly-discovered countries^ and man¬ 
kind has liberally repud the information it received.* 


CHAP. III. 

EABLT DI8COVEBIES IN AMEBICA. 

NAYlbATOnS WHO SMUI.ATED TUX TAIIK OF COLUMBUS. — 

VIVCKNT YAMXX HKZON. » DlSCOVKaS BBAZIL.-THE ElVEE 

*OF AMAZOHS. — BRINGS HOME THE FIRST OVOSSUM SEEN IK 

EUROPE. -VOTAGE OF BASTIDAS. EXPLORES VENEZUELA 

AND CARTHAOENA. — HIS DISTRESSES. •— PROVINCES AWARDED 
TO HIM. — POUCr OF THE SPANISH COURT. — JEALOUSY EX¬ 
CITED BY THE ENGLISH AND PORTUGUESE. — EXPEDITION OF 
PINZON AND SOLIS TO SOUTH AMERICA.—SECOND VOYAGE OF 

SOLIS. — ITS OBJECT.-HE REACHES THE RIVER LA PLATA.- 

DEVOURED BY THE SAVAGES. — EXERTIONS OP HOJEDA. —HIS 
EXPEDITION TO COLONISE URABA. — FINDS A RIVAL IN NICUESSA. 
— DEFEATED BY THE INDIANS. - BUILDS ST. SEBASTIAN. — HIS 
SUFFERINGS AND DEATH. — WRETCHED FATE OF NICUESSA.— 
BALBOA REMAINS IN DARIEN. — MARCHES ACROSS THE ISTH¬ 
MUS. — DISCOVERS THE SOUTH SEA. — SUPERSEDED BY PE- 
DRARIAS. — HIS UNHAPPY END. 

• The discovery of America filled mankind with asto¬ 
nishment^ and awakened the lively curiosity of the 
learned. Countries of such vast extentj and which had 
remained so long unknown, held out attractions to the 
most active propcnsidcs—the love of novdty and of gain. 
The ardour of hope ia so much nourished by imagination, 
and this faculty had such full scope to expand itself in the 
imperfeedy descried regions of the New World, that we 
need not be surprised at the alacrity and perseverance 
with which expe^tions were fitted out to undertake the 

* A letter of Columbus on his petnmfkom hit first vojsac was tnnalated 
into Latin by Lcander de Coa^ and printed in 14^ wlthibe title AipUMa 
de hunUe Indkr turner Oaugem nw^ieriuventitt kc, Butibis evidcntlr did 
not announce the wscoveiy of n New World. 
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dangerous voyage across the Atlantic^ and pursue the 
tracks of iU-rcquited discovery. 

Yet^ notwithstanding the multitude of adventurers 
who pressed forward in this new career of fame or for¬ 
tune, tlic eminence of Columhus remained unobscured 
by rivalry; or rather, the lustre of his fame was ren¬ 
dered still more conspicuous by the boldness of navi¬ 
gators, who had almost aU been his companions or dis¬ 
ciples. Among the most distinguished of these was 
Vincent Yanez Pinzon, who had accompanied the ad¬ 
miral in his first voyage of discovery. His spirit of 
enterprise was roused by the intdligence that the conti¬ 
nent was discovered; and as great confidence was re¬ 
posed in his ability and experience, he found no difiir 
culty in equipping four caravels, and in inducing some 
of those who had visited the coast of Paris with Colum¬ 
bus to embark as pilots in the expedition. Thus pre¬ 
pared, he sailed from Palos in ^e beginning of De- 
ceinb^, 1499* From the Cape Verd islands he held his 
course tliree hundred leagues towards tlie south-west, 
the pole star being still visible above tlic horizon. In 
tlic midst of the ocean, however, a violent tempest came 
on, which drove the vessels along for some hours, at 
an unusually rapid rate; and when the wind abated, 
and the douds cleared away, so that the heavens 
might be observed, the seamen were astonished to 
find diat the north pole was now completely concealed 
from their view, and that die starry hemisphere had 
changed its aspect. Unacquainted as yet with the con¬ 
stellations near the southern pole, and being conse- 
quendy at a loss for some fixed point to guide them in 
dieir path through the seas, they became filled with 
superstitious terrors. Pinzon, however, persisted in his 
course to die south-west; and on the 20di of January, 
IdOO, when in eight degrees of south latitude, he dis- 
coverkl land, to which he gave the name of Satita 
Maria de la Qmsolafion, He immediatdy went on 
shore, and, widi the usual formalities, took possession 
of the countiy in the name of the crown of Castile. No 
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inhabitants were seen here ; hut ihc Spaniards imagined 
that they saw footsteps and other traces of men of 
gigantic stature. 

Thus Finzon was the first Eiuropean who crossed the 
line in the western seas. To the same nagivator is also 
unquestionably due the discovery of Brazil, which is 
usually assigned^ however, to Fedro Alvarez Cabral, a 
Fortugucse admiral, who, while conducting a fleet to 
India, and standing out far to the west, i^ order to 
avoid the variable winds which prevail near the African 
continent, arrived unexpectedly on the same sliore al)out 
three raondiB later than Finzon, and two degrees farther 
to die south. He took possession of the country for tlic 
crown of Fortugal, and called it Santa Cruz, a name 
eventually supplanted by tliat of Brasil, wliich it obtained 
from the red dye-wood found there in great abundance. 

The Spanish navigator steered northwards along the 
coast from Cape St. Augustin, and explored with wonder 
the mouths of the Maragnon, or river of Amazons, 
which pours down, through numerous mouths, such an 
immense body of water, as to freshen the sea to the 
distance of many leagues from land. From tlie size 
of diis great stream, Finzon justly inferred the vast 
magnitude of die continent from which it flows. The 
islands near the shore were inhabited by a simple and 
harmless people, who generously shared widi their strange 
• visitors every thing they possessed. In return for diis 
kindness and hospitality, a number of them were treadi- 
erously seized by the Spaniards and carried ofP captive. 
Froceeding along the diore, Finzon passed through die 
strait called the Dragon's Moudi, and steered for Hispa¬ 
niola. Leaving this, he encountered a dreadful storm 
which sunk two of his vessels, and reached Falos in the 
end of September, many of his people having perished, 
and the remainder being worn out with fatigue. Nothing 
was gained by this voyage but the honour of having ex- 
plorerl four hundred leagues of coast hitherto unknown. 
But the mind of Finzon was still possessed with the mag¬ 
nificent fancies of Columbus. He fondly tfiought diat he 
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had arrived at the Indies, and brought home with him a 
variety of vegetable productions, which he looked upon as 
precious drugs and spices. About tiuree thousand pounds* 
weight of dye-woods, of various colours, formed the only 
valuable part of his cargo. Among &e specimens of 
strange animalii which he brought witii him from the New 
World was an individual of the opossum species, a tribe 
which nature has provided with the singular appendage 
of a pouch or b^ attached dose under the belly, in 
which the young are carried, until they acquire strength 
to drift for themsdves. The young of the opossum 
which Finzon took on board died during the voyage 
home; ‘but the old one reached Spain in safety, and 
was sent from Seville to the court at Grenada, where it 
excited not a little astonidiment by the novelty of its 
appearance. Diego dc Lepe and Alonzo Vdez de Men¬ 
doza followed soon after in the traces of Finzon: they 
added but little to his discoveries, and were equdly un- 
successfiil in collecting treasures. 

Towards the dose of the same year (1500), Rodc- 
rigo de Bastidas, accompanied by the celebrated pilot 
Juan de la Cosa, set sail from Cadiz with two small 
vessels, to try bis fortune in the career of discovery. 
Fassing between the mainland and the idand of Guada- 
loupe, he hdd a westerly course across the gulf of 
Venezuda to Cape Vela, where former discoveries in 
that direction had terminated. He followed the coast,* 
however, to the west; observed the mouth of the Mag¬ 
dalena, the harbour of Carthagena, and entered the 
gulf o^ Uraha, round which he sailed, to Cape St. Bias: 
he prosecutefl his examination of the coast as far as 
Puerto del Betrete in ten degrees north latitude; the 
same liavcn at which Columbus, a few months later, de¬ 
sisted from the arduous struggles of his fourth voyage of 
discovery. From tlris place, Bastidas directed his course 
to Jamaica, in order to repair his ships, which length of 
service and the attacks of the teredo worm had ren¬ 
dered incapable of encountering the risks of a protracted 
voyage. Furious gales, however, overtook him in his 
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passage: his frail barks seemed destined to destruction^ 
and little hope was ratertained of their preservation^ 
when they were providentially thrown on the coast of 
Jamaica. Here Bastidas refreshed his wearied crcws^ 
took in a stock of provisions, and when the wcadier 
seemed tderably settled, departed for 'Hispaniola. On 
a little island about a league distant from tlic shore of 
this latter country, he found a secure and commodious 
liaven, where he unloaded his sliips, drew them ashore, 
and proceeded to refit them completely. 

As soon as the necessary repairs were finished, and 
tlie vessds were in a state to put to sea, tlic^weather¬ 
beaten mariners embarked with tlic intention of steering 
direct for Cadiz. The prudent conduct of Bastidas 
had enabled him to carry on a lucrative traffic widi the- 
natives of the continent, and to collect more gold, as well 
as slaves, dye-woods, and artides of curiosity, than most 
of the navigators who had preceded him in the west. 
The possession of so mudi treasure increased his anx¬ 
iety to reach the termination of liis voyage. He had 
hardly put to sea, however, when violent tempests com- 
pdled him to seek shelter under one of the headlands of 
Hispaniola, where he remained a full month in anxious 
expectation tliat the winds might abate and allow him to 
proceed. A treacherous gleam of fair weather tempted 
him again to set sail; but hurricanes immediately came 
. on which drove him into tlic port of Jaragua; and as the 
gale continued with unmitigated fury, his ships at 
lengdi sunk with all the treasures they contained. Tliis 
accident occurred, however, so near the sbore^that a 
good portion of die precious cargoes was recovered. The 
jealousy of the governor, Bobadilla, now proved as harass¬ 
ing and rapacious as die dements. A rumour that some 
chests of gold, saved from the shipwreck, had been se¬ 
creted by Bastidas, in order to defraud the royal treasury, 
reached the ears of the weak governor, who wantonly 
added to the vexations of the embarrassed navigator. 
Bastidas,however, had perseverance and address sufficient 
to overcome diese difficulties, and at len^ arrived in 

YOZi. u. D 
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Cadiz in September 1502, after an absence of tbree-and- 
twenty montlis ; still retaining a considerable quantity of 
gold and otiier treasure, notwithstanding the losses in¬ 
curred by shipwreck and incidental expenses. His 
successful perseverance in this voyage of discovery, and 
that of the pilot Cosa, were rewarded by grants of future 
revenues, to be derived from the province of Uraba; 
the court of Spain, by a policy at once subtle and eco¬ 
nomical, thus stimulating the hopes and exertions of 
private adventurers by liberal donations of treasures to 
be sought for at the fartiiest limit of their researches. 

The facility with which the court of Spain bestowed 
immense territories in the New World on those who 
were bold enough to attempt their conquest gave loose 
reins to enterprise, and developed energies but litde 
known in the confinement of society. Nor was this pro¬ 
digal generosity without an object. The Spanish mon- 
ar^s could not rdinquiBh the hope of deriving not only 
dignity but also unbounded ridies from the accession of 
dominions in the newly-discovered countries. They 
dreaded tiie active rivalry of foreign nations, particularly 
of tile English and Portuguese, and hoped, by making 
settlements immediatdy, to pr^ude the possibility of 
disputing their right of possession. Hence, with a liber¬ 
ality which cost them nothing, they gave provinces to 
all who undertook to found a colony. 

The nations whose maritime bol^css was most to be 
dreaded were the English and the Portuguese. The 
latter had long enjoyed great maritime eminence: they 
had discovered the passage to tiie East Indies; and Cabral, 
while conducting a fleet thither, had unexpectedly fallen 
in with the coast of Braal. This country, of which he 
had taken possession in the name of his sovereign, was 
found also to lie within the portion of the globe assigned 
to Portugal by the famous line of demarcation sug¬ 
gested by the papal bulls, and whidi, by a convention 
made in 1494, was fixed at tiiree hundr^ and seventy 
leagues west of the Azores. The English, on the other 
hand, had sene out an expedition in 1497 under Sebaa- 
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tian Caboti who appears to have examined Newfound¬ 
land and the continent near the river St. Lawnmee. They 
unquestionably despatched some other expeditions, of 
wliichj however, few or no particulars remain to us. 
Hojeda in his first voyage of discovery (1499) met with 
Knglish navigators near the gulf of Maracaibo.* In the 
agreement made with him by the Spanish govcniment 
in July 1500, previous to his second voyage, he was 
ordered " to follow and ex.imine the coast which he had 
already discovered, and whidi apjiears to run cast and 
west, as that is the part wliidi die English arc known to 
h'. exploring; and also to erect marks bearing die arms of 
Spain, and o^cr known signals, in order that it may be 
manifest that he visited the coast, and that a stop may be 
put to the discoveries of die English in that quarter.” 
The dread of these formidable competitors quickened die 
grasping policy of the court of Spain. To Vincent Yanez 
Pinzon was ^ven the country which he had discovered 
between Cape St. Augustin and the Maragnon: the im¬ 
mense line of coast between Paria and Darien was shared 
between Bastidas and the resdess Hojeda. The ablest 
navigators in Spain,—^Vincent Yanez Pinzon, Juan de la 
Cosa, Amerigo Vespucci, and Juan Diaz de Solis,—were 
consulted by the royal council in 1507, on the direction 
which ought to be given to future voyages of discovery, 
and on the probability of finding a western passage to 
the East Indies; and it appears to have been the unani¬ 
mous opinion of those navigators, that the soudicrn con¬ 
tinent offbred a fairer fidd to future researches. 

Pinzon and Solis, who had recently examined die whole 
coast of South America from Paria to Darien, were ac¬ 
cordingly sent out for the purpose of exploring its west¬ 
ern shores dirough their entire extension. In June 
1508 these experienced voyagers set sail, and arrived, 
without any accident, at Cape St. Augustin, on tho 
coast of Brazil, beyond which point discovery had as 
yet extended but a little way. Following the coast cf 
the continent towards the south, they reached as far as 

* Mavurele, tom. iU. in 41. f Id. 8CL 
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the fortieth degree of southern latitude, erecting crosses 
wherever they landed, and taking possession of the 
country'for the crown of Castile. The want of har¬ 
mony between the commanders prevented ilicir fur¬ 
ther progress. When Pinzon and Solis returned to 
Spain in i509« their disputes became the subject of ju¬ 
dicial investigation ; and the latter being deemed cul¬ 
pable, was thrown into prison. But his condemnation 
alone was sufficient to satisfy the forms of justice ; the 
court was too well acquainted with the value of his 
talents to suffer him to languid in confinement; he was 
scon liberated, and, on the death of Amerigo Vespucci, 
was appointed to the vacant dignity of diief pilot. 

An expedition was shortly after fitted out to employ 
this experienced mariner. The king, whose jealousy 
of Portuguese encroachments was daily increasing, gave 
four thousand golden ducats towards the equipment of 
the vessels, die remainder of the expense l^ng home 
by Solis himsdf. The profits of the voyage were to be 
divided equally between the king; Solis, suid the crew 
collcctivdy. Full of sanguine anticipations, and dated 
by the many marks of royal favour which he had re¬ 
ed ved, the ciiicf pilot embarked on his voyage in Novem¬ 
ber 1£I14. His instructions enjoined him particularly 
to endeavour to reach the soutliem side of die isdimus 
of Darien, where Balboa liad recently discovered die 
great ocean, and to construct accurate maps of all die 
countries he should discover. Beginning his survey at 
Cape St. Augustin, Solis proceeded towards the south, 
ascertaining the position of every headland with aU die 
accuracy which the instruments of diat age admitted. 
At length he found a great opening conduedng to the 
west, and to which, from the freshness of die water, he 
gave die name of Mar duke, Bnteiing into this gulf, 
which was the mouth of the great river of La Plata, 
Sdis went on shore with a small party, in order to ob¬ 
serve the soil and natural productions. He had not 
advanced far when he fell into an ambuscade of the In¬ 
dians, who seized him with five of his companions. 
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and Slaving killed tbeir captives^ roasted and devoured 
them. 

The Spaniards who remained on boanl, and who wit- 
ncMed tliis sliocking catastrophe, disheartened by the 
loss of their commander, immediately steered home¬ 
wards, abandoning the prosecution of the voyage, which, 
but for the cruel fate of Solis, would probably have 
been conducted gloriously to the desired result,-—tlie 
circumnavigation of South America. 

Not a little encouragement was afibnled to the per¬ 
severance of navigators by the discovery of the South Sea 
o: Pacific Ocean, made a short time previous to the date 
of tliis expedition. It arose naturally from die ardour 
with which die Spaniards pressed onwards to the west. 
Ilojeila, that daring cavalier, who had so much distin¬ 
guished himself in Hispaniola uniler Columbus, and 
subsequendy in the career of discovery, proceeded in 
1501 to the gulf of Maracaibo, for die purpose of esta¬ 
blishing a colony in the province there assigned him. 
But the violence of his character was iU suited to com¬ 
mand ; dissensions arose among his followers, who re¬ 
sisted his authority, and loaded him with chains. In 
diis situation he scizcil an opportunity of dirowing him¬ 
self overboard, confident of his strcngdi, and hoping to 
be able to swim to land, and thus escape from the muti¬ 
neers. The weight of his iron fetters, however, was more 
than he could sustain, and he was on the very point of 
sinking to the bottom, when a boat, despatched to his 
assistance, rescued him from present death for new 
scenes of peril and adversity. ^ 

This extraordinary man, so wdl fitted by his hardi¬ 
hood and restless spirit to plant the standard of Spanish 
dominion on unknown riiones, was tempteil again, in 
1509, by the royal grant of an immense territory, to form 
an estaUidunent on the northern coast of South America. 
The extensive country comprised between the middle of 
the gulf of Darien or^of Uraba, (that is, qf Canoefj) as 
it was then called, and Cape Vda, was given to him 
under the name of New Andalusia; the tract 
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from Cape Vela to Cape Gracias & Dios was bestowed on 
Nicucssa, a wealthy gentleman of Hispaniola, whose rea¬ 
diness to catch at the baits held out for needy adven¬ 
turers was gladly indulged by the Spanish government. 
Hojeda saw, with indignation, this unexpected rival 
diare with him a dominion, the moiety of whidi was 
still far beyond his grasp. In his train were some des¬ 
tined to rank amongst the most distinguished characters 
of a brilliant age. The veteran mariner Juan de la Cosa 
was his pilot; Balboa and Francisco Pizarro, whose 
names will occur again in the course of the following 
pages, followed his fortunes ; Hernando Cortez also was 
to have joined the expedition, but was detained in His¬ 
paniola by unexpected illness. 

On reselling the shores of Carthagena, Hojeda, in 
conformity with the royal instructions, began by exhort¬ 
ing the Indians to embrace the doctrines of Christianity, 
to deal kindly towards the Spaniards, and to acknowledge 
the authority of the king of Castile. The simple in¬ 
habitants, not comprehending the drift of these novd 
propositions, replied to them by a fierce attack on the 
strangers, whom they probably regarded as dangerous 
intruders. Though terrified at first by the dreadful 
sound and fatal c^cts of fire-arms, they returned to the 
onset with a courage unusual among the natives of the 
New World. The Spaniards, notwi^standing the supe¬ 
riority of their arms and the advantages of discipline, 
were unable to resist the iioisoned arrows and over¬ 
powering numbers of the Indians. They all fell, about 
seventy in number, among whom was the pilot, Juan de 
la Cosa.‘ Hojeda alone saved himself by the rapidity of 
his flight. When those who had remained on board, 
and who were still in ignorance of what hml befallen 
thdr companions, sent a boat on shore after some hours, 
to learn their proceedings, they found their conunander 
concealed in die mangroves at the water's ed^, faint 
and exhausted vrith hunger and fatigue. 

Warned by his recent disaster, Hojeda avoided col- 
lision with the* warlike inhabitants of these regions, and 
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at length succeeded in building a fort, which he named 
after St. Sebastian ; the protection of that saint being sup* 
posed capable of guaranteeing the settlers from tlic eflvcts 
of poisoned arrows. But famiiie and disease soon began 
to be felt in tlie infant colony: the sufferings of his 
people became so severe tliat Uojeda was obliged to 
depart for Hispaniola to endeavour to procure provisions. 
On his arrival there, he learned that succours had been 
already despatched to St. Sebastian: his hojics suddenly 
revived at this intdlligence; and in spite of all his hard¬ 
ships and reverses, his buoyant spirits once more rcvdlcd 
in brilliant dreams of future wealth, power, and domi¬ 
nion. But he now bore the stigma of misfortune:— 
tjie mistrustful coldness which he experienced on every 
side preyed upon his feelings; and he died soon after 
of a broken heart, and so poor, tliat all his property 
was found insufficient to defray the expenses of his fune¬ 
ral. Hojeda is said to have written a history of his 
life,—a life of unceasing action and romantic adventure; 
but these interesting memoirs, along with those of Yaiiez 
Pinxon, and other early travellers, have been condemned, 
by the cautious and illiberal jealousy of tlic Spanish go¬ 
vernment, to moulder forgotten in die national archives. 

The fate of Nicucssa was no less wretched than that 
of his unhappy rival in ambition. He left Hispaniola 
with four large ships and one caravel; but had hardly lost 
sight of land, when a violent tempest dispersed his fleet. 
Shipwrecked on a strange shore, he found his way with 
incredible toils to Veragua, which had been appointed 
die general rendezvous of liis squadron: here his fol¬ 
lowers were cut off rapidly by want, disease, *and the 
hostility of the Indians ; whichever way he turned, by 
land or sea, fresh calamiUes awaited him. At Darien, 
where he hoped to find refuge among his countrymen, 
Balboa ^ first refused to admit him. He was, however, 
permittd to land, and soon after driven again to sea in 
a small vessel, with only seventeen followers; but was 
never heard of afterwards. While embarking to return 
to Hispaniola, he was r^roached by Balboa witli having 
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sacrificed so much human life to his ambition; — a re¬ 
proach not undeservedj perhaps, but whirii came ivith a 
bad grace from one who led vanguard of Spanish 
adventurers. 

The most important result of these expeditions was 
the establishment of a small colony in Darien, which 
was placed under the command of Nunez de Balboa. 
This enterprising officer made numerous incursions on 
the territories of the neighbouring caciques, in the 
course of which he received intelligence from the Indians 
of a great sea a few days* journey to the south. This 
he justly concluded to be the ocean wliidi Columbus 
had BO long sought in vain. Inflamed with the idea of 
effecting a discovery which tliat great man had been 
unable to accomplii^, and eager to reap the first harvest 
of victory in countries said to abound witli gold, he 
boldly determined to mardi across the isthmus, and wit¬ 
ness with his own eyes the truth of what he heard. But 
in the execution of his design he had to contend with 
every difficulty which could be opposed to him by the 
hand of nature or the hostility of tlic natives : he had 
to lead his troops, worn out witli fatigue and the diseases 
of a noxious dimatc, through deep marshes rendered 
nearly impassable by perpetual rains, over mountains 
covered with trackless forests, and through defiles from 
which the Indians, in secure ambuscade, lowered down 
poisoned arrows. But no sufferings could damp the 
courage of the Spaniards in that enterprising age; 
Balboa surmounted every impediment. As he approach¬ 
ed the object of his researdi, he ran before his com¬ 
panions' to die summit of a mountain, from which he 
surveyed, with transports of delight, the boundless ocean 
which rolled benea^; then hurrying to the shore, he 
plunged into the waves, and daimed the sovereigfnty of 
the l^uthem Ocean for the crown of Castile. This 
event took place in September 1513. The inffabitants 
of the coast on which he had arrived gave him to under¬ 
stand that the land towards the south was without ends 
that it was possessed by powerful nations who had 
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abundance of gold^ and who employed beasts of burden. 
Theie allusions to the civilisation and riches of Peru, 
Balboa supposed to apply to those Indies which it was 
the grand olject of European ambition to approach ; and 
the rude sketches of the Peruvian lamaj, drawn by tlic 
Indians on the sand^ as tlicy resembled the figure of the 
camel, served to confirm him in his error. Delighted 
with the importance of his discovery, he immciliately 
despatched messengers to Spain, to give an account of 
his proceedings, and to solicit an appointment corre¬ 
sponding to his services. But the Spanisli court was 
inon; liberal in exciting cnterimse than in rewarding 
merit, and preferred new adventurers to old servants. 
The government of Darien was bestowed on Pedrarias 
Davila, who, regarding Balboa with the hatred which 
conscious weakness always bears towanis superior worth, 
meditated unceasingly the destruction of his rival, lie 
at Icngdi found an occasion to satisfy his vengeance; and 
the heroic Balboa was publicly executed in llaricii, in 
1.517j affonling another instance of the unhappy fate 
which attended the first conquerors of America. 
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CHAP. IV. 

BPANISD DISCOVERIES, AND FIRST GIRCUMNAYIGATION 

OF TUB EARTU. 

BIEOO COLUMBUS TAKKS THE CHIEF COMMAND IN THE COLONIES. 

1NCIIBA8ED KNEROT.'-FONCE DE LEON SEERS THE FOUNTAIN 

OF YOUTH. -IllSCOVKRS FLORIDA.-OBSERVES THE EASTWARD 

CURRENTS. —EXPEDITIONS OF GARAY. —CORDOBA VISITS YUCA¬ 
TAN.-GRUALVA DISCOVERS NEW SPAIN. -AILLON REACHES 

THE COAST or CAROLINA. — ATTEMPTS TO HAKE A SETTLE¬ 
MENT.-Ills MELANCHOLY FAILURE.-FERNANDO MAGELLAN. 

-RESPECTIVE RIGHTS OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.-MAGELLAN 

ENGAGES TO CONDUCT A FLEET WESTWARD TO THE MOLUCCAS. 
— WINTERS ON THE COAST OF PATAGONIA. — MUTINY IN THE 

FLEET.-HIS STERN CONDUCT. — THE NATIVES DESCRIBED. — 

THE GUANACO. -MAGELLAN ENTERS THE PACIFIC OCEAN. — 

ARRIVES AT THE PHILIPPINE ISLES. — CONVERTS THE KINO OF 
BEIU, AND ENGAGES IN WARFARE FOR HIS SAKE. — IS 

SLAIN BY THE ISLANDERS. -TREACHEROUS CONDUCT OP THE 

XING OF ZEBU. — TIIK TWO REMAINING SHIPS REACH THE 
MOLUCCAS. — FATE OF THE TRINIDAD. — THE VITTORIA COM¬ 
PLETES THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE EARTU. —> LOSS OF A 
SAY IN HER RECKONING. 

During tliese transactions on the southern continent, the 
spirit of discoYery was actively at work in other quar¬ 
ters. Diego Columbus, the son of the celebrated admiral, 
had arrived, in 1509, at Hispaniola, invested with all 
tliose powers and prerogatives which had been so unjustly 
withheld from his father. He was followed to die New 
World by a large train of noble and wealthy persons, 
whose'presence gave new animation and vigour to the 
colonies. Setdements were made in Cuba and other 
islands, and expeditions to examine the neighbouring 
seas proceeded advantageously from different points at 
once. In 1512, Juan Ponce de Leon, governor of Porto 
Jlico, fitted out three ships to go in search of Bayuea^ 
an iriand, in which was a fountain, as the Indians 
related, possessing the virtue of restoring all who badicd 
in it to youth. Tales sudi as this were readily bdieved 
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by romantic adventurers. Those who had braveil the 
perils of the ocean to seek tlieir fortunes in a new 
world fancied that they trod on enchanted p^round; and 
•where nature appeared in so new a garb, tlic invariable 
laws by which she directs her operations were easily lost 
sight of. Ponce de Leon failed to discover tlic mira¬ 
culous fountain; but, after sailing a considerable distance 
to the north-west, he fell in with land, to which, from 
the circumstance of its being discoverctl on Kastcr-day, 
he gave the name of Florida.* He remarked the strong 
easterly currents running near the newly discovered 
country ; and by this voyage the Spanish navigators were 
taught the advantage of steering by the straits of Ba¬ 
hama on their return to Europe. 

'I'hc fierce resistance of the savages prevented Ponce 
de Leon from making any scttlcmciit on the coast of 
Florida; and little notice w'as taken of his discovery till 
1519, when Francisco Garay, the governor of Jamaica, 
sent four ships to make fartlier researches in the north. 
Pineda, who commanded the cxpcilition, commencing his 
survey at Florida, which had hitherto been supposed to 
be an island, succeeded in following the coast westward 
as far as Vera Cruz in New Spain. In describing the 
Indian nations which he liail seen in the course of his 
voyage, he indulged largely in the privilege of fiction 
allowed to travellers: some, he says, were giants, otliers 
pigmies, and some were of ordinary stature.t 

The voyage of Pineda completed the survey of the 
Mexican Gulf; for discoveries had already been made 
towards the west, which awakened the curiosity and 
prompted the exertions of Garay. In the year 1517^ 
Francisco Hernando de Cordoba sailed from Cuba to¬ 
wards the west; examined a considerable portion of the 
northern coast of Yucatan; and returned to the Havanna 
with accounts collected from the Indians of a civilised 
and wealthy nation situated to the west of the coast 
which he had explored. In tlie following year, Juan dc 

• Enter day Ii called by the S^nlaida iViif MjleWda. 

f Nsvsrtcte, pi 65. • 
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Gr^alva proceeded from the same port to continue 
these discoveries. Having passed the limits of preced¬ 
ing navigators, he came to a country which the natives 
called Quitnpech or Gampeachy. Fartlier on, he landed' 
on a small island near tlie shore, beautifully ornamented 
with plantations; and in the centre of it he found 
several stone temples apparently in decay, with long 
flights of steps conducting to their summits; and among 
them one exceeding all the rest in height, and contain¬ 
ing an idol to which human victims were offered in 
sacrifice. The farther Grgalva proceeded towarrls the 
west, tlie more the country seemed to improve in opu¬ 
lence and civilisation. The white houses built of stone, 
agreeably scattered along the shore, reminded tlie Span¬ 
ish seamen of their native land, and tlicy bestowed on 
this promising region the flattering title of New Spain, 
No difficulty was found in trafficking with the natives, 
who were peaceable and obliging. Gold was procured 
in large quantities; Grijalva even received from the 
hands of a cacique a complete suit of armour made of 
that precious metal. Having collected not a little trea¬ 
sure, and pursued his discoveries northwards beyond 
Panuco, he hastened to make his way back to Cuba, in 
the hope of returning diortly to this land of riches, and 
of levying new contributions on the weakness or facility 
of its simple inhabitants. 

Thus, witliin the space of rix-and-twenty years froin 
die first discovery of America, the Spaniards had la¬ 
boured with unceasing activity to extend their knowledge 
of the New World; they had establiriied numerous co¬ 
lonies in it at a great distance from one another; and 
without any national exertions, but carried forward 
solely by the impulse of individual ambition, they had 
examin^ die winding and circuitous coast of that great 
continent, from the ^o de la Plata to the extremity of 
Florida. As their knowledge increased, their boldness 
and curiosity augmented with it ; and accidents fre- 
quendy occurred whidi widened the limits of their geo¬ 
graphical knowledge. Lucas Vasques de Aillon sailed 
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from Hispaniola in 1520, to capture sUves in the Ba¬ 
hama islands: failing, however, in the immediate olgect 
of bis voyage, he directed his course northward, and 
•discovered that part of the coast of North America which 
is included within the limits of the two Carolinas. He 
found the natives peaceable, and in great numbers. They 
were at first terror-struck at the novel appearance of the 
Spaniards and their ships ; but when the timorous fed- 
ings of amazement had passed away, they crowded on 
board to indulge their curiosity in a nearer survey of 
their strange visitors. The Spaniards watched ^eir 
opportunity, and suddenly weighing anchor, bore off the 
unliappy Indians from thdr native shores to miserable 
servitude. Proud of his success, Aillon repaired to die 
couf t of Spain to solicit a grant of the country which he 
had discovered. This was readily conceded; and he 
engaged to establish a colony at his own expense, eight 
hundred leagues from Hispaniola, and within three yeais 
from the time of the grant, or before 1528. He at¬ 
tempted to comply with these conditions; fitted out an 
expedition of six ships, and five hundred persons; landed 
at the mouth of a river, in S3** 40', which is probably 
the George Town river of modern maps, and proceeded 
to build a town in an eligible situation. But sickness, 
want, and tlic unceasing attacks of the Indians, broke 
the spirits of his people. Aillon himsdf was among the 
number of tliose who fdl victims to the insalubrity of 
the climate. Of the five hundred who bad accompanied 
tliat unfortunate commander, in a short time not above 
a hundred and fifty remained ; and this miserable rem¬ 
nant, shocked at the rapid mortality of their compaifions, 
fled from (he scene of so much distress, and returned to 
Hispaniola. 

Some time previous to these events, an important 
discovery had be6n made in the southern hemisphere, 
which promised brilliant advantages, and added largely 
to the triumphs of the Spanidi nation. Fernando Ma- 
galhaens, or, as he is ordinarily called, Magellan, a Por¬ 
tuguese commander, of disting^shed ability«and expe- 
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rience, dissatisfied with the neglect in which he was 
allow^ to languish after ^g services in the East Indies^ 
where he assisted at the siege of Malacca^ and unable to 
obtain from his sovereign that meed of favour to which * 
he felt himself entitled, resolved to abandon for ever a 
kingdom in which meritorious exertions were so ill 
requited. A man of his stamp was sure to meet with a 
gracious reception at the court of Spain. Being secretly 
invited thidier, he repaired, in 1517^ to Valladolid, 
where Charles V. at that time rcrided with his court. 
Magellan answered all the enquiries of that prince with 
respect to the situation of the Moluccas, aud supported 
die opinion that Spain had a right to those valuable 
islands. 

The bull by which pope Alexander VI. aciyusted the 
confliedng claims of the Spaniards and Portuguese de¬ 
termined diat a line, drawn from pole to pole, a hundred 
leagues to the west of the Azores, should be the common 
boundary of their respective domains ; that all countries 
discovered 180 degrees to the west of that line should 
bdong to the Sjianiards ; and those at an equal distance 
on the east of it, to the Portuguese. This mode of 
demarcation, sufficiendy positive and exact in the At¬ 
lantic, was practically useless at die other side of the 
globe. Geographers were as yet unable to measure 
degrees of longitude with accuracy. Those who followed 
Ptolemy, and held that China wap 180d^;recs from the 
Canary islands, were disposed to believe diat the Mo¬ 
luccas, or Spice idands, lay beyond that portion of the 
globe bestowed on Portugal by the sovereign pontifl^ 
and df course that they longed to Spain if reached 
from the west. The convention of 1494, in which 
those rival courts had agreed to remove the line of 
demarcation to the distance of 370 leagues westward of 
the Azores, while it opened to Portugal a footing in 
BrazU, necessarily enlarged the claims of Spain in the 
eastern hemisphere, and threw fresh confusion on the 
tide to the very spot, the possession of which was so 
aidendy coveted by the contracting parties. In no other 
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instance have political speculations been so remarkably 
frustrated by geographic^ ignorance. 

Magellan maintained the rig^t of Spain to tlie Mo- 
•luccas, and engaged to conduct a fleet tliither by the 
west; for he was persuaded of tlic existence of a passage 
round the American continent: and as he had the art of 
impressing his own serious conviction on the minds of 
otliers, his proposal was readily accepted. The fleet 
equipped for fliis great enterprise consisted of five 
vessels^ two of a hundred and twenty^ two of ninety^ 
and one of sixty tons: the crews amounted altogether 
to two hundred and tliirty men. Magellan hoisted his 
flag on board the Trinidcuh Juan de Cartliagena com¬ 
manded tlie San Antonio, Luis de Mendoza the Vittoria, 
Ga^ar dc Quesada the Conception, on board of which 
vessel was Sebastian del Cano in quality of lieutenant, 
who had the honour of bringing back the Vittoria, after 
having made the complete circuit of the globe; lastly, tlic 
Santiago, a small vessel, was command^ by Rodriguez 
Serrano. Tlic preparations being complcteil, tlie fleet 
sailed from San Lucar on the 20th of September 1519> 
and arrived, without any accident, on the coast of 
Brazil. Pursuing his voyage slowly to the south, Ma- 
gdlaii reached, in April, a s^e and commodious harbour, 
in nearly fifty degrees of soudiem latitude, to which he 
gave tlie name of Port St. Julian. Here he resolved to 
pass the winter, which in that part of the world is cx- 
iDrcmcly rigorous from May to September. But the 
strict economy observed by him in die distribution of 
provisions, together with die hardships of a raw and tem¬ 
pestuous climate, gave rise to discontentment among tlic 
ofiicers of the expedidoii, who were otherwise litde dis¬ 
posed to submit to the authority of a foreigner. They 
murmured at the privations and at die dangers to wliich 
they were exposed, while remaining inactive on a strange 
and barren coast, during the most inclement season of the 
year: they demanded to be conducted back to Spain; 
and on Magellan's absolute refusal to comply with their 
widies, they broke out at once into open ^lobedience. 
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In this trying coiguncture^ Magellan bdlaved with a 
promptitude and courage worthy of the grand enteipriae 
wliich he was so unwilling to abandon^ but unhappily 
sullied by such an act of treachery and criminal Tiolence 
as no danger can excuse. He sent to Luis de Mendozaj 
the leader of the malecontents, a messenger^ instructed to 
stab that captain while conferring with him. This crud 
order was punctually executed^ and the crew of Mendoza's 
diip immediatdy submitted. The execution of Quesada 
followed the next day; and Juan de Carthagena was sent 
on shore and deserted^ with the expectation^ perhaps, of 
Buifining a more cruel fate. 

The fleet had rdnained two months at Port St. Julian, 
during all which time not a single native was seen. At 
length, one day, when it was little expected, a man'of 
gigantic stature, and almost naked, appeal^ on the 
beadi not far from the ships. He sung and danced 
violently, at the same time sprinkling dust upon his 
head. A seaman was immediatdy sent on shore, with 
orders to imitate exactly all Ida movements; a com¬ 
plaisance whidi proved so eflfectud, that the savage 
readily consented to go on hoard of Magdlan's vessel. 
He pointed to the sky, as if to enquire whether the 
Spaniards had descended from above. ** He was so 
tall,'* says Pigafetta, ** that our heads scaredy came up 
to Ids waist, and his voice was like that of a bull." The 
natives now collected in great Qumbers on the diore, 

marvelling vastly to sec sudi large ships and such* 
little men." One of them made frequent visits to the 
ships, was even taught to pronounce die Lord's Prayer, 
and was at length diristened by the name of Juan 
Gigante, 

The greatest number of these people seen at any one 
time in the nd^bourhood of the ddps was eighteen. 
They had with them four young animals, which they 
led about with halters, using them to decoy wild animals 
of the same species. This animd, a spedes of the lama, 
was described by the Spaniards as having the head and 
ears of a mgle, the body of a camd, the legs of a stag, 
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and the tail of a horse, which it resembled also in its 
nei^ng. It was cidlcd <he natives Guanaco, whence 
modem naturalists have n^ed it Camehis Jluanacua, 
The natives wore dioes made of its skin, so indegantly 
formed, as to make their feet resemble those of die 
animal; on which account Magellan called them Pat<k^ 
gonea, that word signifying in Spanish clumay^hoqfed. 
The mutiny being quelled, Magellan left Port St. 
Julian in October 1520, and in a few days reached that 
strait which still bears the name of its illustrious dis- - 
covcFcr. Nodiing could exceed the joy of the seamen 
on finding an opening leading to die west, widi a strong 
current running in the same direction, and so great a 
depth of water, as rendered it highly improbable diat the 
channel should be that of a mere inlet instead of a com¬ 
munication between two great oceans. While the sliips 
were passing throu^ the strait, the St. Antonio pur¬ 
posely stayed back, and at last parted company and r^ 
turned to Spain; St. lago had been wrecked not 
long before. With only three vessels, therefore, remaining 
of his fleet, Magellan, on die 28th of November, clears 
the straits, and entered, with feelings of triumph, diat 
great ocean which was so long the olgcct of research. 

']|^c name of Smth Sea, given to this ocean by 
Balboa, who viewed only the small portion of it that 
wadies the southern diores of the isdimus of Darien, 
•and that of Pacific Ocean, adopted by the Spaniards 
who navigated the calm seas of Peru and Chili, are 
equally inadequate designations of the greatest collection 
of waters on the surface of the terraqueous globes Three 
months and twenty days were employed by Magdlan 
in crossing this ocean, from the strait which bears his 
name to the Philiiipine ides, where he arrived on the 
l6fh of Mardi 1521; and it is not a litde surprising, 
that during a voyage of sudi length, and through' seas 
dnee found to thickly studded with well peopled 
idanda, he should have fallen in with only two idands, 
and these of so londy and deserted an appearance, tliat 
he gave them the name of Deaventuradaa or Unhappg, 

vox- II. B 
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It is dodbtful whether they have been visited again by 
Europeans since their first discovery. 

A]^ved at the cluster since called the Philippine 
IslandSj Magellan was wdl received by the king of Zebu. 
That prince was so courteous as to a^nowlcdge himself 
the vassal of the king of Spain^ and at the first exhort¬ 
ation consented to embrace Christianity ; he was ac- 
cordin^y baptized with a great number of his people. 
A native of Malacca^ who had accomiianied the Spanish 
expedition^ acted as interpreter on Aese occasions^ the 
merchants of this archipdago being acquainted with 
many Indian languages. The bold spirit of Magdlan 
was so far trans][>ort^ by die enthusiasm which reigned 
around him, that he imprudently ofibred to defend his 
royal prosdyte from all his enemies. The proposal 
was immediately accepted. A chosen body of Spaniards, 
with Magellan at their head, marched to attack a 
neighbouring prince, the enemy of the Christian king 
of Zebu. But they had hardly entered on the hostile 
territory, when they found thmnsdives surrounded by an 
immense multitude, who overwhelmed them with stones 
and other missiles. The Spaniards, animated by the 
example of their leader, defended themselves during a 
whole day with undaunted courage. But tlicdr ammu¬ 
nition was all spent, and retreat was become necessary. 
As they gave way, the enemy redoubled their onsets. 
At this crisis, a large stone struck Magdlan on the 
head and stunned him, a second broke his tbigli, and 
as he fell a riiower of lances deprived him of life. Thus 
perished, ^ victim of his rawness, a man eminently 
qualified by his genius as well as courage to accomplish 
the grandest undertakings. The navigation comfdeted 
under his guidance was by far the boldest, both in design 
and conduct, which had been as yet accomplished. The 
art of commanding was possessed by him in the hif^est 
degree; for the mutinous disposition of his oflicers, 
wliich was grounded in national antipathy, had never 
infected their crews; and the seamen in general looked 
up to him with the implicit deference due to one in¬ 
trinsically superior. 
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On thedcalih of Magdlan^ the kingof Zebu^ forgettingat 
once Ilia Cbristuniity and hbs friend^ip for the Spaniards, 
treadieroudy pat to death all of them who remained 
upon the island. Tliose who were on board; when they 
learned the wretched fate of tlidr companions and their 
diief, finding themselves too mudi reduced in number 
to manage Uiree vessels, burned the Conception, and 
with the other two went in search of the Moluccas. 
They toudied at several points on the eastern coast of 
Borneo, passed north of Cdebes, and' at length arrived 
at Tidor, one of the Moluccas, .where the king of the 
island rcceiYed tliem with joy on learning that they 
were aflverse to the Portuguese, who had taken the king 
of Tcmatc, his oiemy, under their protection. The 
Trinidad being leaky, remained here to repair, and 
when refitted, attempt^ to return by tlie Pacific Ocean 
to America; but bring baffled by contrary winds, she was 
obliged to steer again for the Moluccas, where she arrived 
in a sinking state, and the crew were maile prisoners by 
the Portuguese. In the mean time the Vittoria, under 
the command of Sebastian del Cano, returned by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and arrived at San Lucar on tlie 
6'th of September 1522, the men ^iiig nearly worn out 
by the fatigues of a voyage whidi had lasted three years 
and fourteen days. Thus was achieved, for the first 
time, tlie circumnavigation of the globe. 

The feeble state of the art of navigation in the age 
immediately succeeding that of Columbus, may he 
readily collected from the preceding details of this 
chapter. Shipwrecks were of frequent occurrence, and 
many lives were lost in expeditions which were thought 
eminently successful if they discovered two or three 
hundred leagues of coast. The progress of the Spaniards 
in discovering the diores of the New World may be 
justly called rapid, if estimated by the ardour and per¬ 
severance which wfsrc requisite to efihet it; but it was 
extremely dow, compared with what might be done in 
an age when nautical science has arrived^t perfection. 
In the voyage of Magellan, nevertheless, the maritime 
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art seemed to make a sudden stride towards improvement. 
The conduct of that great navigator was as skilful as 
his genius was confident and daring; and he never 
allowed his own conceptions to be fettered by the routine 
of ordinary seamen, liis determination to winter in 
Port St. Julian^ which gave so much alarm to his offi¬ 
cers already disposed to mutiny^ is alone sufficient to 
show the force anil originality of his spirit. 

The Vittoria was drawn ashore^ and long preserved 
as a monument of the most remarkable voyage ever 
performed. The pilots were ordered to send their jour¬ 
nals to die courts and the seamen were separately exa¬ 
mined as to what had occurred to them during the voyage. 
From these materials^ a history of die expedition was 
written by command of the emperor Charles V.; but 
the manuscript of diis work is supposed to liavc been 
destroyed by the flames during the sack of Rome in 
1527, and the world would liave remained ignorant of 
die juirticulars of Magellan's extraordinary voyage, had 
it not been for the narrative of Antonio Figafetta, a 
gentleman of Vicenza, who accompanied that com¬ 
mander. * Figafetta was a lively but an extremely 
credulous observer. J^is narrative derives great interest 
from the picture which he draws of the South Sea 
islanders, who were as yet quite unacquainted with 
Europeans. We owe to him also the first vocabularies 
of die languages spoken by the nations whidi he visitcil; 
those of the Philippine iriands and the Moluccas are 
still of use, and his general accuracy has been confirmed 
by all subsequent travellers.* It is curious to observe 
diat previous to his time, the Arabian language of sa¬ 
lutation had been introduced into the Philippine islands. 
From his vocabulary of the Patagonian language, Shak- 
speare borrowed the demon 

* PigBrcUa'i hittory of the Snt voyage nmnd the world wai known only 
by abrulgmcnU and extracts. nnUl the commeneement of tho present 
tury, when a complete manuscript of the work was Ibund by Anoretti in 
tho Ambrosian library at Milan. It wai published at Faria by Jansen to 
1801 . 

t — — - > • his art is of such power,. 

It would control my dam’s god. Setebos.— The Tempest, Act L Se. IL 
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As the course of the Vittoria round the earth was 
from east to westj or in the same direction as the 
diurnal motion of the sun, tliat luminary had of course 
made, with respect to tliat vessel, one revolution less 
than it Had performed in relation to any fixed point on 
the surface of die globe. When Sebastian del Cano, 
therefore, arrived at San Lucar, he was surprised to find 
that he had lost a day in his calculation; reckoning as 
the fifth what in every Calendar of Europe was the 
sixth of September. This circumstance, which admits 
of so easy an explanation, perplexed not a little the 
learned of the day, and gave rise to many a groundless 
theory. 
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HERNANDO CORTEZ. 

EDUCATION OF CORTEZ.-—AREIVES AT CURA. — ArPOINTED TO 

COMMAND THE EXVEUITION AGAINST NEW SPAIN. -THROWS 

OFF THE AUTIfORlTT OF VELASQUEZ. — BUILDS VEKA CRUZ.— 
COMMENCES IIIS MARCH. — DEFEATS THE TLASCALAKS.,— 

ZIASSACRE AT CHOI.ULA. -THE SPANIARDS ENTER THE CXIY 

or MEXICO.-DANGER OF THEIR SITUATION. — CORTEZ AR¬ 

RESTS MONTEZUMA. — DEFEATS NARVAEZ. — REVOLT OF THE 

UF.XICANS. -DEATH^OF MONTEZUMA. — BATTLE OF OTUMBA, 

AND TRIUMPH OF THX^SFANIARDS. MEXICO SURRENDERS. —> 

ALVARADO MARCHES TO GUATEMALA. — EXPEDITION OF DX 
OLID. — CORTEZ CONDUCTS AN ARM7 FROM MEXICO TO IION* 

DURAS. — CONVENTION OF BADAJ08. -LOVASA SENT WITH A 

FLEET TO THE MOLUCCAS. ^ HIS FATE. — VOTAOB OF THE 
FATACA. CORTEZ BENDS SAAVEDRA TO ASSIST LQiTASA. — 
SURPRISE OF THE PORTUGUESE. — SAAVEDRA DISCOVERS NEW 
GUINEA AND OTHER ISLANDS. — UlS FAT& — CORTEZ BECOMES 

AN OBJECT OF POLITICAL JEALOUS7.-REVISITS SPAIN. — 

HOW RECEIVED. — RETURNS TO MEXICO W*ITH DIMINISHED 

POWER.-DISCOVERS CALIFORNIA. — CONSUMES HIS FORTUNE 

IN FRUITLESS EXPEDITIONS.-RETURNS TO SPAIN. -HIS 

AFRICAN CAMPAIGN. — NEGLECTED BY THE COURT. — HIS 
DEATH. 

Gbeat revolntiona in the history of mankind are apt 
to call forth the oiergiea of individuala in an extraor^- 
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nary degree^ and to Aiinish a qilendid scene of remark¬ 
able characters. Hie discovery of America^ the most 
important event perhaps in the annals of history^ fully 
justifies this observation. The Spaniards in-the New 
World were led to conquer by a tnun of heroes^ wlio^ in 
the vastness of their designs and daring courage^ per¬ 
fectly oorrcqiondeil with the grandeur of the theatre in 
which they moved. Among ^ most conspicuous of 
these was Hernando. Cortes. This celebrated man was 
bom in at Meddin in Estremadura^ of a noUe 

but not wealthy family. Being intended for the bar^ 
he received a good education; but^ as he grew up^ the 
extreme ardour of his temper disqualified him for the 
studies of scholastic life^ and determined him to embrace 
the profession of arms. The wars in Italy at that time 
oflhred an inviting field to the asiurants after military 
renown^ and Cortez was prevented by sidmess alone 
from trying his fortune in that quarter. He was re¬ 
served for more singular achievements than could be 
expected from.the well-balanced straggles of European 
warfare. In 1504 he departed for Hispaniola, where 
he was well reeved by the governor Ovando, who was 
also his rdation. lUness prevented his accompanying 
Hojeda in that expedition to Uraba, in which Balboa^ 
Fizarro, and others, who afterwards figured so eminently 
in the transactions of the New World, followed in the 
train of that unfortunate leaded' 

In 1511 Cortez attraded Biego Velasquez in his 
expedition to Cuba, and won the esteem of that ofiicer 
by his ftp^icadon to business. The impetuosity of his 
youth hail subsided into a habit of persevering activity,' 
and the frankness of his demeanour easily gained the con¬ 
fidence of those with whom he was engaged. When 
Gryalva returned from the discovery of New Spain, 
Vdasquez immediately fitted out an expedition for the 
conquest of that country ; but being of a weak and sus- 
pidous temper, he was unwilling tQ entrust so important 
a commissiontto one who deem^ himself entitled to it, 
and who had already risen to distinction. Embairassed 
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in his dioice of a conunander by the (q>ponte sugges* 
tions of jealousy and prudence^ he at length selected 
Hemando Cortez^ u^ho embarked accordingly on die 18 th 
of November 1518j with ten diips, containing six or 
seven hundred men^ eighteen horses^ and a few pieces 
of artillery. He had no sooner left the shore, than Ve¬ 
lasquez rqiented of the step he had taken, in placing so 
mudi power in the hanus'of one whose talents lie 
feared, and whose secret intentions he mistrusted* But 
it was now too late to correct the error: CSortcz, secure 
in the attachment of his soldiers, easily defeated the 
attempts of die governor to recall him, and pursued his 
voyage without furdicr molestation. 

^In die month of March 1519, the Spaniards dis¬ 
embarked on the coast of Mexico. The Indians surveyed 
their strange visitors with fear and wonder: the size of 
the ships, the diunder of the artillery, and above all, 
die strength and swiftness of the horses, filled them 
with amazement, and led them to regard the Spaniards 
with a sujiCTBtitiotis awe, of whidi the latter were not 
slow to take advantage. Cortez soon learned diat the 
country in which he hail arrived formed part of the 
dominions of Montezuma, whose extensive empire 
stretched from sea to sea, and embraced die territories 
of thirty powerful cadques. The Spaniard insisted on 
being conducted to the presence of die Indian prince. 

, But the prudence or boding apprehensions of die Mexi¬ 
cans were opposed to such a step: every argument 
was enforced, every art employed, that was diouglit 
likely to divert Cortez from his design. Ridi presents 
were sent to him from the court, consisting m finely 
wrought utmisils of gold-and silver, cotton stuffe, and 
pictures formed of feathers; and as they offered a 
tempting evidence of the wealth and dvilisation of the 
country, die efibet produced by diem on the deliberations 
of the Spaniards was dircedy the contrary of that winch 
was intended. The heroic Cortez, undaunted by the ao 
counts whidi he received of the power and diameter of 
Montesuma, who ruled with despotic swaysi rich and po- 
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pulous empire^ now cc^solidated liy.a political existence 
of a hundred and thirty ycars^ and who was able to lead 
into the Add an an^ oi two hundred thousand menj 
resolved to meet all^ngcrs rather than relinquish so 
glorious^ a prize^ and to attempt at once a conquest wor- 
diy of his daring gitlilntion. 

He began hia preparations by building the town 
of Vera Cruz: he then burned all liis ships^ in order 
tliat his followers might have no alternative but con¬ 
quest or des^ction; and engaged in - his . intereft 
some of the Indian cadques who were dissatisfied with 
the violent and arbitrary temper of Montezuma. These 
measures being taken, he commenced his mardi into 
the interior^ with a little army of five hundred men^ 
six cannons, and fiiWen horses. Thd' inhabitants of 
Tlascala alone offered him any resistance. These fierce 
republicans, who had succesiffully defied all die efforts 
of the Mexicans to subdue them, were now completely 
defeated in three successive battles by a handfbl of 
Spaniards, who did not even purchase tlieir victories 
over greatly superior numbers by any loss on their side. 
The brave Tlascalans were obliged to sue for peace, and 
from enemies cheerfully consented to become the allies 
of those whose irresistible valour they bad experienced. 
Thus strengthened by a union with the people, whose 
undent hostility to the Mexicans was a pledge of their 
fiddity to him, Cortez cen^^ued his mar^ to the 
capital of Montezuma. Tl^^ prince, afraid to oppose 
the Spaniards openly, sent forward to acquaint ^em 
that th^y diould be received in his dominions as friends. 
At Cholula, accordingly, they met with a gradouy re- 
oqition; but the suspidons of Cortez were awakened 
by the warnings of his Tlascalan friends: he sdzed the 
Mexican priests, and drew from them thft'confession, 'I 
that preparations were making in secret to exterminate 
Dim and all his followers. The Spaniards, enraged at 
ihis scheme of treachery, took apiple vengeance cm the 
guilty'dty; six thousand CholulAtia p^Lshed in the 
daughter tbdt ensued; and the..* Indians were no less 
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confounded by the dilteeniment dum by the strength and 
arms of their strange invaders. 

To the Spaniards, who were hardly less astonislicd at 
their own auccess than the simpfe people over whom 
they triumphed, tlie view of the rich and boundless plain 
of Mexico, with its spacious lahe^ swronnded by popu¬ 
lous towns, and the great capi^ itsd^ rising on an 
idand near the shore, seemed to realise some vision of 
romance or dream of the imagination. At every step 
they found nbw cause to admire the riches of the coun¬ 
try, and their own audacity. Montezuma received them 
' with studious pomp, and with every manifestation of 
friendship. The people viewed them as supernatural 
beings, and paid to Cortez, whom they believed to be 
tile child of the'sun, the most submissive reverence. 

The first care of Cortez was to fortify himsdf in the 
palace assigned for his residence. II is sole study was 
to contrive the means by'which he might make him¬ 
self master of tills opulent empire. An event, how¬ 
ever, liad occurred wliicli threateneil to disconcert his 
ambitious plans. A Mexican general, acting by the se¬ 
cret commands of Montezuma, had attadeed tlic feeble 
garrison left at Vera Cruz; and, although finally re¬ 
pulsed, had killed some of the Spaniards, and taken one 
prisoner. This unfortunate captive was put to death, 
and his head sent round to all the chief cities of the 
•empire, in order to convhi|^ the people that their inva¬ 
ders, however foimidahl^^ere yet not immortal. The 
superstitious dread with which the Spaniards had in¬ 
spired the natives, and which was the found^on of 
their power, was thus threatened with subversion. The 
^ell once broken, by whidi they maintained their as¬ 
cendant, they must soon sink, notwithstanding all the 
advantages 1 of arms and discipline, beneath the over- 
whdming numbers of l^ir enraged enemies. 

Cortez, whose eyes were fiilly open to the dangm of 
his situation, and whose spirit was as hold as was 
vigilant, resolved to prievent all the dangers of his te¬ 
merity by an act stiU more daring than 2ny vdiich he 
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had as yet committed^ and to deddo the fate of Mexico 
before the people had learned generally to suspect his 
weakness. He proceeded^ accompanied by his officers^ 
to the palace of Montezuma^ and when persuasions 
proved fruitless^ prevailed on that unhappy prince^ by 
ilircats and menaces^ to accompany him tb'tifie quarters 
of the Spaniards. When once master of the monarch's 
person, he in reality possessed all the autliority of go¬ 
vernment. The Mexican general, who had attacked the 
Spaniards, was ddivered up . to his vengeance, and 
cruelly sentenced to be burnixl alive. The Spanidi 
conqueror was aware what a tendency scenes of blood* 
have to fortify the impressions of superstition; and his 
policy condemned to ^e most signid punishment Ujose 
who had dirown a doubt on the inviolability of the 
Spaniards. Montezuma was loaded, for a time, with 
chains, and compelled to acknowledge himself tlie vassal 
of the emperor Charles V. To this forced submission 
he was obliged to add a present of six hundred thousand 
marks of pure gold, besides a great quantity of jewels. 
But the oppressed prince, while thus stripping himsdf 
of his power, could not be induced to change his re¬ 
ligion, notwithstanding all the pious exhortations of the 
formidable Cortez. The Spaniards, however, put a stop 
to the abominable rites of human sacrifice; and for the 
piles of human dculls which decorated the temples, 
substituted the images of the saints and of the holy 
Virgin. 

The triumph of Cortez how seemed secure, when he 
Icamc^ on a sudden, that a Spanish army had dis- 
embarwd under the command of Narvaez, sent by 
Velasquez for the purpose of stripping him of his au¬ 
thority. He encountered this new difficulty with his 
usual promptitude and boldness. Leaving two hundred 
men in Mexico, under the orders of his lieutenant, he 
led the remainder of his forces witl^ the greatest possible 
expedition against Narvaez. The contest was soon de^ 
cided. Nannies was. taken prisoner, and his troops 
gladly consented to sehre -under baimers of the coiu 
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queror. Cortez hi4 no sooner zetumed to the capital 
Aan new troublea broke out; the Mexicans rose in arms 
against him with increased hostility. Montezuma^ now 
a passive instrument in the hailchl of his enemies^ was 
wounded by^ his eiuri^;ed subjects while endeavouring to 
harangue them ; and this neW-evidence of Ids degraded 
state struck so forcibly on his i^irit^ that he rethsed all 
nourishment^ and expired in a few days. 

The Spaniards were now pressed with' such vigour, 
that they saw no hope of safety but in retreat. They 
commenced their march in the dead of niglit, hoping 
that they roig^t cross die causeys conducting from 
the city to the sliores of the lake, before the enemy 
should be apprised of their movement. The Mexicans, 
however, were on the watch: and diey poured on tlieir op¬ 
pressors with such irresistible fury, ^at notwithstanding 
the valour .with which the Spaniards defended tliem- 
selves, they lost all their horses and artillery, and some 
of tlieir bravest troops. Cortez endeavoured to animate 
his dejected soldiers by his exhortations and example, as 
they marched through deep swamps, harassed by par¬ 
ties of tlic enemy, who hung upon their rear, and who 
shouted to them, Go on, robb^! till you arrive at the 
place where just punishment awaits you." This me¬ 
nacing intimation was not understood by them till, on 
ascending the heights which look down on the great 
■plain of Otumba, ^ey sa:!v an immense army drawn out, 
and ready to receive them.' At this spectacle, the hearts 
of the Spaniards were ready to faint within them; but 
tlie heroic spirit of Cortez always apiieared to qpreatest 
advantage in the most desperate conjunctures. Without 
allowing his soldiers time to contemplate the fearful 
array of the enemy, but reminding them that they must 
choose between death and victory, he gave the signal of 
battle; ru^cd, with a diosen band, into the Aideest 
of the fight; and, having seized the sacred standard of the 
Mexicans, gained, with little loss, a most decisive vic¬ 
tory. This remarkable battle, in whiclf|[a handAil of 
Spaniards defeated the whole f^ccs of the Mexican em« 
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pirOj was fought on the 7th of July 1520. On the fol¬ 
lowing day Cortex reached Tlascala^\thc inhabitants of 
which continued faithful to him in all his reverses. 

The followers of Cortez^ who had been unable to 
maintain tlidr ground in Mexico^ suppose^ that no 
course was now left them to adopt but to abandon a 
struggle^ to which their numbers and provision were in¬ 
adequate. But Cortez himself was obstinately bent on 
effecting the subjugation of the Mexican empire, lie 
employed agents to procure him ammunition^ and to 
collect recruits among the adventurers of the Spanisli 
colonics. The fame of his cxploita^ ahd of the rich 
spoils won at Otumba^ bronght not a few to join his 
standard. About six months after his disastrous retreat 
from the Mexican capital^ he commenced his second 
march towards it^ with an army of about five hundred 
Spaniards, and nine fidd-pieces, besides a strong body 
of Tlascalan auxUiaries. Guatimozin, the new emperor, 
defended his city with obstinate courage^ and, for some 
months, baffled all the efforts of Cortefe, who,'by the 
construction of a few brigantines, had rendered himself 
completely master of the lake. But die Spanish artil¬ 
lery at length prevailed. Guatimozin, endravouring to 
escape in a canoe, with his wife and cMldren, was taken 
prisoner; and the fate of the Mexico empire was 
finally decided by the surrender of the capital, on the 
13th of August 1521. 

At the conclusion of this siege, Cortez saw no fewer 
than two hundred thousand Indians ranged under his 
standard; such extraordinary success had attended his 
policy and resolution. The account of his victories, 
which he had despatched to Europe, securetl him the 
approbation of the court of Spain, ^and excused the ir- 
r^ulaiity of his conduct. C^lea-V/, overlooking the 
claims of Velasquez, appointedX/ort^, governor and cap¬ 
tain-general of Mexico. Th^'ll^teftd monardi, at the 
same time, bestowed on the'jCiBl&qaeipr the valley of 
Guaxaca, with the titlovof maiqitess, imd ample reve¬ 
nues. *“ 
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As‘ soon as Cortes found his authority confirmed hy 
the royal sanction;i he applied liimsd^with fresh ardour 
to consolidate his dominion^ by the establislimcnt of 
police^ hy building towiis^ and encouraging die arts of 
peace. The strug^e widi the Mexicans was no sooner 
decided^ man sevcridexpeditions were despatched by him^ 
in order to obtain a more perfect kiiowledgeof the country. 
Alvarado and Sandoval^ two of his most eiitcrjirisiiig 
officers, marched over the countries bordering on die 
South l^a, receiving the submission of the inhabitants, 
and extorting from them gold, the sole motive of all the 
toils encountejred by the conquerors of die New World. 
Alvaratlo carried his victorious arms as far southward 
as Guatemala, where he built tlic city of St. Jago. In 
diis expedition he travelled four hundred leagues, through 
countries previously unknown, passing over hills of sul- 
pliur, and through rivers so hot that the soldiers could 
hardly endure, to wade dirough them.* 

About'the same time Cortez was informed, that the 
provinces Of Higueras and Honduras contained rich 
mines. Some sailors reported that the native fislicrmen 
of these countries fastened to dieir nets weights made of 
gold alloyed widi copper: they alleged, also, that a 
strait or passage into the Pacific Ocean would probably 
be found in that direction. Thus it appears that die 
surveys made by the Spanish navigators along these 
shores were not of so accurate a nature, or of such 
general notoriety, as to do away with the popular belief 
in the existence of a strait. Cortez determined, acconl- 
ingly, to send an expedition by sea to Honduras; and 
having fitted out a considerable armament, placed it 
under the command of Cristoval dc Oil. This officer, 
on his arrival in Honduras, founded the colony of 
El Triumpho de la Cruxj but, from personal hostility to 
Cortez, he soon threw off obedience to his authority. 
The troops lUndcr hia command were, at the same time, 
disappointed to And that the quantity of gold whidi 
could be wrung from tho nati^'.^as far ^ow dieir 

* Rerma Dias. 
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sanguine anticipation. Etctj attempt to levy tribute 
was met with fie^ resistance. Scdne of the Indian 
tribes with whom they had to contend wore good ar¬ 
mour of quilted cotton capable of warding off tlie blows 
of a Spanish javelin. Their ferocity in battle was in¬ 
creased by the presence of women covered aU over with 
a mixture of paint and cotton wool^ who were supposed 
to possess supernatural powers, and who promised them 
certain victory. Cortez now determined to lead an anny 
in person against the rebellious general. He had sent 
the former expedition to Honduras by sea, in order to 
avoid the tediousness and labour of the march by land; 
but on this occasion he resolved to brave all the diffi¬ 
culties of a journey through such an immense extent of 
wild and unexplored country. When he arrived at l^a- 
basco, the cacique of tiiat province gave him a map of 
cotton doth, whereon was ^minted all the towns, rivers, 
and mountains of the country, as far as Nicaragua. All 
the resources of his fertile genius were required to sur¬ 
mount the difficulties of his undertaking. Witli his 
Indian map, and the mariner's compass, he guided Ids 
army through woods so entangled, ^oomy, and mono¬ 
tonous, that the soldiers, imagining themselves inextri¬ 
cably lost, began to sink under despair. The trees were 
so thick as to exdude completdy the rays of the sun; 
and, if any eminence occasionally occuri^, from which 
a wider survey could be made, notldng was to be seen, 
but an endless continuation^ of the same impervious 
forest. At length the perseverance and the skill of 
Cortezrtriumphed over all the obstades of nature, and 
he reached Ac sea-coast of Honduras, after a most 
extraonUnary march of nearly a thousand miles. De 
Oli was put to death, and the Spaniards established in 
the country cheerfully submitted toVthe conqueror of 
Mexico. 

About tlds time a conventiptf was hdd near Badajos, 
for the purpose of dedding obcthe.pfet^sions of Spain 
and Portugd to the possession ■ the Spice Islands. 
Charts were produce4\% both^ fiarties, in which those 
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coveted regions were represented as falling witliin the 
jurisdiction of the‘ respective daiman|s. After much 
warm debate^ the Junta de Badajos terminated without 
* producing any useful result, each party deciding for it¬ 
self. When the king of France heard of those disputes, 
and of the great quantities of gold which were brought 
into Spain from the New World, he is rqmrted to have 
said, “ Since the kings of Spain and Portugal divide the 
world between them, I wi^ tliat they would show me 
the will of our father Adam, that I might sec in what 
terms he has constituted tlicm sole heirs." 

On tlie dissolution of the junta, the court of Spain, 
determined to assert its right to die Moluccas, imme¬ 
diately equipped a fleet of six vessels, wliich was placed 
under die command of Garcia de Ijoyasa, a knight of 
Malta. Sebastian del Cano, who had already circum¬ 
navigated the globe, and some others, companions of 
Magellan, embarked in the expedition. The fleet, on 
board of which were four hundred and fifty men, sailed 
from Corunna in July 1525. In January of die fol¬ 
lowing year they reached the strait of Magellan, where 
they employed four months in eflheting their passage 
into the Pacific Ocean. During all diis time, they saw 
but few natives ; and as dicse showeil signs of hostility, 
no intercourse was maintained widi them. The bodies 
of some were found, who had died from extreme cold, 
'l^hc Spaniards estimated the length of the strait at a 
hundred and ten leagues: it appeared to be from one 
to seven leagues wide. In some parts of it, the moun¬ 
tains rise to so great a height diet they seem to jcach 
the heavens: as the rays of the sun are completely 
excluded from these places, the cold is extreme; the 
snow never melts, but takes the blue colour of a gUcier. 
Notwithstanding the rigour of the dimate, trees arc 
abundant in sunny situations; and, among other species, 
a kind of dnnamon troe, of which the Spaniards carried 
off some of the bark. 

The fleet had not advanced far in the great ocean 
when it encountered a violent tempest. Tbff Pataca, a 
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pinnace commanded by Jago de Guevara^ and another 
small yesselj completely lost sight o£ the larger diips. 
Thdr situation was desperate; for they cam^ no pro« 
visions^ haVing daily received their supplies from the 
admiral's stores. Guevara^ under these circumstances^ 
thought the most prudent course to be adopted was to 
steer for New Spain. His men had little to subsist on 
besides the birds which they caught in the rigging. On 
board of the Pataca there wasj by good luck^ a cock and 
hen; and the hen^ as soon as the vessd entered the warm 
latitudes, laid an egg every day. The captain of the 
odier diip offered Guevara a thousand ducats for his two 
fowls, which the latter refused; the eggs being the chief 
nourishment of the sick men. At length, after enduring 
extreme suffeildgs for some weeks, tliey saw land; but 
as they approached the shore, they found it covered with 
. savages. The coast was low, and so beset with breakers, 
that it appear^ utterly impossible to land from their 
vessds; nor was it evident tliat the natives watched 
them with friendly intentions. But necessity now com¬ 
pelled' the adoption of desperate measure: some one 
must devote himself for the good of all; slid Juan de 
Arrayzaga offered to attempt to gain the \>eadi in an 
empty chesty He had not proceeded far, however, when 
the diest upset: he endeavoured to readi the shore by 
swimming; but his strength soon failed him; and he 
must inevitably have perished in the waves, had not the 
Indians rudied forward to his assistance^ When drawn 
on shoreykhe found himsdf in the midst of twenty thou¬ 
sand iMtives, armed with bows and arrows. Apprehen- 
^ sion seized him for a moment; but what was his joy, 
when a cacique, pointing to a cross erected at a Ut& 
distance, pronounced the words Sancta Maria ! ■ Array- 
aa|;a thm learned that he was arrived at Tecoantepec, on 
the coast of Mexico. Provisions were immediatdy sent 
.on boud the Pataca; and Gu^i^, having landed, 'waa 
conducted to dortez. ' ' 

storm whidi had driy^ the Pataca from her 
. jpgiiiise had'diqierBed ^e other vessds of Loyasa's fleet. 
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Loyosa himsdf died JuBt when lie approached the equa¬ 
tor^ and ihe odebrated pilots Sebasdim ddL Cano^ aurrived 
him bat four days. The vesselB arrived at the Ladrone 
' idanda imder' the command o£ SailaKor. Here they fbu^ 
a Galician^ who had deserted firom Magdlan'a fleet, and 
had learned the language the natives, l^irsuing 
their conrae to the Molucca^i the Spaniards engaged in 
hoatilitieB with the Portuguete, and having Imt their 
diips,. either flell- in battle or pined in captivity. Fer^ 
nando de la with a few other individuals, of 

Loyana'a fleet, rjetomed feom the Mduccas to Europe 
*in 1534, havitf^ thus made the complete circuit of the 
earth. .* - 

^kirtez had been apprised by the court of Spain of the 
sailing of Loyaaa'a expedition, and desired to co-operate 
with it. As soon as he was informed by Arrayzaga 
that the admiral had already crossed the Pacific Oipan, 
he equipped three caravels, which he placed under the 
command df Alvaro de Saavedra, a ridlM and enter¬ 
prising officer. In October, 1536, Saavedra sailed firom 
Jevadando in Mexico, and after ffiscovering a group of 
islands, whidi he called 7*he Kingg, reached Mindanao, 
and afterwards the Moluccas, where the Spaniards and 
Portuguese were now carrying on with' eadi other a 
war of extermination. It cau^ not a liflle astonish* 
ment, when, on being questioned whence he came, he 
Eqdied, feom New Spain. On die first appearance of 
Ae Spaniards in those seas, the Portuguese were at a 
loss to comprehend how their rivals, by sailing west* 
ward, could readi those sequestered countries, at svbidi 
they themselves had arriv^ hy holding a directly o^ 
poslte course. But when Saavedra, in a small caravel,, 
declared that he had crossed the ocean feom New Spa^, 
wfaidi he estimated to be at a distance of two thoilssnd 
and fifty leagues, his statement vros hardly crediled ; so 
much was ignorance ebfafounded by die feffi discovery of 
the geographical rdatbnihhip between the old and new 
worlds. * ^ ^ ' 

The Spanidi commander, after .talring oif boM sudi 
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of the companioiu of MageUan and Loyaaa aa atiU am* 
Tived in the Indian uHanda^ aailed from Tidoie in Jnne^ 
1588, to zetum to Mexico. After a navigation of two 
hundred and fifty leaguea, he anchoied near certain 
GoUenlilef, of which hia deacription doea not remain; 
but whidi are auppoaed, with good reason, to have been 
a part of Papnaor New Gu|neB. The in^bitanta were 
negroes, and entirdy naked. Endeavouring to e&ct 
his voyage to New 8|^in, Saavedra readied some idanda 
in the middle of the Pacific Ocean, where he waa sur¬ 
prised to find the inhabitants handiNime and fair oom- 
j^exioned ; they were tattooed and painted all over, on 
wMch account he gave the islands the name of l^ntodor. 
Adverse winds dme him ba^ again to the Mduccps; 
whence he made a second attempt to readi Panama, 
with a cargo of cilovea, but with no better success. He 
dietyhuing the voyage, and the vessd returned to Ti- 
dore. Saavedra appears to have indulged much in the 
bdd speculation of catting a canal acrosa the isthmua 
of Dai^.* 


Thd court of Spain, whose pdicy it was to encourage, 
in every daring adventurer, the first ambition of con¬ 
quest, but to prevent the consdidation of his power, 
began now to view with a jealous eye the success of 
Cmtes. The complaints of bis enemies vrere well 
reodved, and commissionerB were appointed to enquire 
into his conduct. Ihe conqueror q£ Mexico, hurt at 
this unworthy treatment, and aware that an equitable 
trial waa not to be expected in the New World, where 
the B^timents of justice and generosity were choked 
' haUtual vidence and rapacity, resdved to return to 


and vindicate hia conduct to the enqperor in per- 
aroX He appeared at Tdedo with a ooatly retinue, and 
fiwJy j^disday of wedth as waa cdcnlated to raise the 

rich countries which he had annexed 
to the SpanidiS^^' ^ riie Mexican nobility 

' ftiUowed in hia ardour produced the 

intended eflbet marquesa dd Vdle de 
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Guaxaca^ was zeoeiTed by the emperor with every de¬ 
monstration of favour and esteem. But although his 
enemies were silenced, the inflexible policy of the go- 
▼emment was not moved by the openness of his beha¬ 
viour. His authority was ahridg^; and Antonio de. 
Mendosa was appointed viceroy of New Spain, while 
the marquess was allowed to retain only the powers of 
captain-general and admira^ of the South Seas. 

The enterprising genius of Cortes, thus confined 
in its operations, and debaiied the fivther pursuit of 
political greatness, engaged eagerly in the prosecution of 
geographical discoveries. Here an ample Add lay cipeu 
to him, in whidi his active s^t mi|^t be laudably em¬ 
ployed and fame acquired. During his absence in ^ain, 
Nunes de Gusman had mardied with an army fiom 
Mexico, towards the north-west: he had ccdlected in his 
course a large quantity of gold, and received the sub¬ 
mission of many cadques. To the rugged mountainous 
coimtiy whidi terminated his progress northward, be 
gave the name of JVeio Galicia. Cortes, desirous to ob¬ 
tain a perfect knowledge of the coast in the aanfe direc¬ 
tion, fitted out an armament at Acapulco, which he 
pla(^ under the command of Hurtado de Mendosa; 
but violent storms, and the misconduct,ofofficers* 
empbyed, defeated the object of the expedition. At 
length, in 1536, Cortes equipped a second fleet, of which 
• he took the command in person, and, after enduring 
great harddups, discovered the penins^ of Califoniiai, 
and advan^ above fifty lea£^ within the Gulf of Ca-< 
lifomia, called also the Vermilion Sea. The Spaniards . 
still name it- from, its discoverer. Mar de CcrtcM. flix 
years later, when the ticeioy Mendosa sent an expedition 
to continue the discoveries of Cortex, the officers engaged 
in it are said to have reached the flirtieth degree^of Isti- 
tude, where they saw snowy mountains on tlm. coast, 
and metf with d]ips4fliving tfa«ir ^ardS;gilded and bo^^ 
adorned with sil^. Tlmse vesi^s,' adcording to ^ ' 
narrators of the tsw,' |v^ suppos^ to have onne feom 
Japan or China. 
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Two YOBads^ whidi Cortes sent about the flame time 
with flucoonrs to PizaiTo^ and with ordera to ateer from 
Peru to the Moluccas, accomplished the Yoyage with . 
success. They sailed for a thousand leagues across the 
Padfic without sedng any land; but afto^ards touched 
at numerous idands. Tliese expeditions, from which 
so little resulted, are said to haYe cost Cortez three hun¬ 
dred thousand croYms-* But he hoped that the gene¬ 
rosity of the emperor would indemnify him for losses 
incurred in unde^kings of this nature: hedso expected 
to obtain restitation of the estates which had heea un¬ 
justly wrested from him during the former suq^sion 
of his authority. With these views he returned to Spain, 

- in 1540. But his merits weighed lightly in the interested 
calculations of the Spanish court. Charles V. receiYed 
him coldly, and evad^ his demands. Cortes attended 
the emperor in the celebrated expedition to Algiers: the 
vessel in which he had embark^ was strand^, and in 
wading to the ^ore he lost his valuable jewels. In the com¬ 
bat that ensued he had a horse killed under him, and ap¬ 
peared conspicuous, for the last time,in the field of battle. 
Charles V. treated him with such neglect, as not even to 
allow him the favour of an audience. Cortez, on one 
occasion, forced his way throng the crowd, and stood 
on the step of the empe^s carriage. Charles V., asto¬ 
nished at his boldness, demanded who he was. 1 am 
one,** relied the conqueror of Mexico, ''who has given ^ 
ydu more provinces than your ancestors have left you 
towns.** But his boldness gave offence to imperial pride, 
and he was allowed to remain in obscurity. His health 
now nq>idly dedined: worn out by fatigues, dis^point- 
ment increased his natural infinmties; and, this extra¬ 
ordinary man expired near Seville ^ the 2d of December, 
1547, in the sixty-amnd year of hia age. His remains 
* were interred with great pomp in the chapel of the 
dukes of Medinii fidc^; but were afterwards removed 
to New Spain, in conformity with^ the desire expressed 
in his wiO. ^^e titlef of Cortei^ have pasHpfl mar- 
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riage to the dukes of Montdeone^ who also retained 
possession of his immense estates in Mexico up to the 
recent revolutions in the New World. 


CHAP. VI. 

CONQUEST OF PERU. 

NSW nvoBTS or zbb srAnAmns. -^coBfUNATioK or niAEao^ 

AT-KAOBO, AND BUQUB. — riBSE ATVEMn Or VIEABBO ON 
PBBir.HIS rAlLUBB. — 8UCCBBDS IN VISITINO THAT COVK- 

TBT.-BIS NBGOZIATIONS IN SPAIN. INVAOBB PZBU. » 

8BUKS THB INCA* — TBB BPANlABDS OBTAIN AN IMMENSE 
TBBASUBB. — TBB INCA BUT TO DEATH. AUIAOBO INVADES 

CHIU.— snrrBBnroa or thb spaniabds. — betodx or thx 

PEHirVIANS. — CXVU WAB BETWEEN AUKAOBO AND ZISABBO. 
—ALMAGBODErEATED AND POT TO DEATH. — VAUUVIA PENE¬ 
TRATES TO THE 80UTBEBN BOBDEK8 OP CHIU.-EXTBAOBDl- 

NABT JOlfBNET OF VADXLLO.--BENALCASAB CONQDZB8 QUITO. 
—•EXPBDIXnnr OP ALrVABADO. -.-GONEAUKS PIXABBO HABCHZS 
XN 8EAB0H Or 'TBB CINNAMON OOONTBV. — DIFPICOITIE8 OP 
THE MABfiH. -~aOVSAUX BEACHES THE CINNAMON COUNTBT, 
AND BASUB't EEPIiOBES TOWABD8 THE BAST.—SUPPEBINGS OF 
THE EXPEDITION.--FBANCISCO DZ OBEUA.NA EMBARKS ON THE 
MABAGNON.-* DESCENDS THAT BIVEB TO TUB OCEAN. — BE 
PROPAGATES STORIES OF EL DORADO AND NATIONS OF AMASONS. 
—FATE or ORELLANA. — BEIUBN OF GONSALBS PIXABBO TO 
QUITO. — BEBELUON OP ALMAGBO's PARTY. — DEATH OF 
rBANCISCO PIXABBO. 

The success of Cortez almost realised the expectations 
formed respecting the lidies of the New Worlds and 
revived the dedining spirit of adventure. By & saga¬ 
cious policy^ his promptitude, and hu courage, he had 
adiieved the first conquest of which the Spaniards could 
Justly boast in that quarter of the globe. Instead of 
confining his ambition to the estabUshment of a colony, 
or to the discovery of new and fertile re^ns, he attacked 
and overturned a mi^ty ompir^ cdhbtat^ by every 
Indian tribe for its power an^ dviliMtion, and capable 
of yielding an ample levenue. The conquest of Mexico 

* F S 
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fully proved ihe vast disproportion that existed in respect 
to courage^ strengdij and armour^ between the American 
and European warrior. Th^ armour and the discipline Of 
the Spaniards completdy secured them from the assaults 
of their feeble enomes; who^ on the other hand^ knew 
not how to resist a volley of musquetry or a charge of 
horsemen. The superstitious dread with which the 
Indians were imprest by the superiority of the Spa-i 
niards increased the advantages from which it sprung. 
From these drcumstances^ and from the deceitM con¬ 
duct of Cortez^ who always announced himself as an 
ambassador^ the bearer of a friendly message^ must be 
ascribed the fall of Mexico^ and not to the remissness or 
misconduct of Montezuma. Cortez^ with his handfukof 
followers, defeated repeatedly the brave Tlascalans, who 
had successfhlly defied ril the effbrts of Mexico to sub¬ 
due them ; he routed at Otumba an immense army of 
Mexicans, collected at a time when that people had in a 
great measure lost their fear and were animated by the 
most bitter hatred of the Spaniards. It cannot be rea¬ 
sonably suppoped, therefore, that any political calcula¬ 
tions if the Mexican prince could have provided for a 
coiguncture so extraoi^nary as the arrival of the Spa¬ 
nish; or that his prudence could have averted the 
consequences of an event, all the circumstances of which 
lay so far beyond his experience, or even his conception. 

The facility with which so great a conquest had been* 
effected, excited the Spani^ adventurers to nobler 
exploits than those to whidi they had been hitherto 
accustoAied. It tau^t them to rriy more confidently 
on thdr own strength and the kindnessof fortune. When 
' Balboa, after crossing the Isthmus of Darien, had readied 
Papiuna, on the South Sea, he there received intelligenoe 
of a great nation dtuated fer to the south, possessing 
the predouB metals in abnndtfice, and advanced in the 
arts of dviliaed'tlife.. These Ottering indicationa of 
Bm tempts the enterprise of many. But that vast 
trad of country Ijjtng between the settiments at Panama 
andtiie northern provinces of Peru, to which the Spa- 
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niaitls gave ihe name of Tierra Firma, presented so 
many obstades to their progress^ aa to defeat complete¬ 
ly all their attempts to penetrate across it. Fruitiess 
marches under continual and heavy rains^ in a singu¬ 
larly noxious climate^ and through dark forests rendered 
nearly impervious by the tangled underwood^ so broke 
tile health and sunk the spirits of the few who survived 
such effbrtSj as to damp the ardour of discovery towards 
the south I and even hope almost ceased to lo^ in that 
direction. 

ret among the Spaniards settled at Panama there 
were three men whose spirits were proof against dis¬ 
couragement. These were Francisoo Pizarro, Diego de 
Almagroj and Hernando Luque. The first of these 
was ^e natural son of a gentlemanj whose name he 
assumed. He received no edueationj but was bred up at 
Truxillo in Estremadura, in the mean employment of a 
swineherd. The natural energy, however, of young 
Pizarro’s character soon drove hhn to sedc a more active 
and varied occupation. The wars of Italy ofihred him 
a fidd in whidi he enlarged his experience and developed 
his talents. After serving some years in that country, 
he embarked for America, the grand rendezvous of the 
bold and needy, where he took a conspicuous part in the 
disastrous exp^tion of Hogeda. Almagro was a brave 
and open-hearted soldier, used to command, and suffi¬ 
ciently amlntious, but neither politic nor designing 
enough to engage singly in any s^emes of aggrand^e- 
ment. Luque was a w^thy ecdesiastic, who ardently 
desired to bie the spiritual ddef of some extenijive coun¬ 
tries won by the toils of another. Such were the men 
who comlnned to overturn the empire' of Peru. Eadi 
engaged to lidr his whole fortune in the adventute: 
Pizarro, who was the least wddthy of the three, oflhred 
to take the post of danger, and to command the anna- 
ment fitted out fbr the dazing enterpriBe.v 

A aing^ voBad, having on bond ahundred imd twdve 
men, was all that eould be eqjdppcd for an expedition 
firom whidi such important resulta trereVspected. Pi- - 

F 4 ■ 
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UROf unacquainted with the navigation of the seas which 
he intended to cross, commenced his voyage at a season 
.of the year when the winds were directly opposed to his 
progress southwards. He touched at several points on 
the coast of Tierra Firma, but he found every where an 
uninviting country, covei^ with swamps and imper- 
vious forests. The fatigues of the voyage, the scarcity 
of provisions, and the maladies peculiar to the dimate, 
reduced considerably the numbers of his fidlowers, who, 
notwithstanding the example afforded them by the leso* 
lution of thdr leader, gave way to fedings of ^sconrage*' 
ment and despair. Almagro, who fdlowed Pizarro with 
a small reinforcement, was equally unsuccessfuL At 
length, having united the feeble remnants of their foreqa, 
they withdrew to the little idand of GaUo, whence 
Almagro returned to Panama, to collect fresh tna^s and 
make the necessary provisions for a new campaign. 
But notwithstanding ^ the precautions of the l^ders, 
the complaints and distresses of the soldiers, who had 
endured such sufibrings in-the late expedition,'^found 
their way into the col^y. It may be easily imagined 
that the most respectable inhabitants of the new settle¬ 
ments were averse to enterprises, which from their nature 
bdd out particular inducements to persons of desperate 
character and fortune. The waste of life and reckless 
profligacy of manners whidi usually attended these wild 
adventures were not always compensated by a lidi har- 
ve^ of pillage. The expectations hdd out by Pisarro 
had miserably failed. So odious had his sdiemes of 
conquest become at Panama, that ballads were drculated 
among ^e peoj^, in which he was styled the butcher; 
and. Almagro, whose office it was to prepare supplies for 
his coUea^, was called the drover*. Pedro de lOs Bios, 
the new governor of Panama, obi^ed the impulse d 
popular indignation, and not .only prohibited the adven¬ 
turers fiom raising leeruita wid^ his jurisdiction, but 
also sent a vessd to the idand of Gotgona, where Pizarro 
had now estaWishe^ himsdf, to bring back those of his 
foObwera whodiad survived the influence of a peculiarly 
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unhealthy dimate. Fizarro drew aline with his aword in 
the aand^and ordered thoae who were willing to de|>art and 
, to rdinquiah the hopea of apleudid conqueata to croaa it. 
All accepted the ofo hut twdve men. With theae re- 
ooluiie adherenta he remained upon the ialand^ where he 
endured for aome montha all like miaeriea of want and 
expoaure to the weather. At length a veaael ariiyed from 
Panama with auccoura ; and Fizarro^ whoae courage waa 
rather provoked than aubdued by the hardahipa he had 
undergone^ immediatdy determined to direct hia courae 
again to Peru. A voyage of only twenty daya brought 
him within nght of that long-aonght country. Ho 
touched at aeve^ placea on the coaat; and the Spaniarda 
were no leaa aatonidied ^n gratified by the proofa they 
saw of induatry and opulence among the people. But 
they had not force auffident to make a aetBement; and 
having aatiafied themadves as to the wealth of the Peru¬ 
vian empire^ they returned in 1527 to Panama. Three 
years had nearly dapaed ainpe the first expedition waa 
fitted out for the conquest of Peru^ and the funds of the 
aasodatea were now quite exhausted by the expenses of 
thdr fruitless pfibrts. Yet they were far from abandon¬ 
ing an enterprise whidi they wanted means to prosecute. 
Thdr prospects were now brightened by a promidng 
thou^ tardy g^eam of success; and hope took the office 
of calcnlation. 

Pizarto proceeded to BpaiOj to aolidt from the crown. 
of Castile pennisdon to conquer the empire of Peru ; 
and all his demands were acce^ to. He was appointed 
governor and captain-goieral of all the country which he 
ahould conquer^ fbr an extent of two hundred leagues to 
the south of the river St lag;o. Before he left Spain^he 
• -recdved a supply of money from Cortes^ who, having 
already amass^ great wealth by hu achievements in the 
New Worlds was willing to a^st an old comrade who 
waa about to commence a dmjlar career.* His matemd 

unde Francisco do Alcantara, and hia three brothers, 

* • . 

* tubm Ibtn oslilad gome ftiidly oonnaotlon batmea Goctai sod 
Tlaaim Tbeuotlinfd the ftciaar was luunad Catalina naana. 
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Ferdinand, Juan, and Gonsalez, of whom the first alone 
was Intimate and a gendeinan of education, attached 
ihemsdves to his fortune and followed him. 

When Pizano arrived at Panama, he found Almagio 
highly incensed at tiie treadicwous way in which his in¬ 
terests had been dealt with in the late negotiation: for 
while Luque had obtained the dignity of bishop, as ori¬ 
ginally agreed on between the associates, the command of 
a fortress was all that was allowed to him, and the rank 
of lieutenant-governor, for which he had stipulated, was 
withheld by his jealous colleague. Pizarro, however, 
had art enough to appease the natural irritation of a 
rough soldier, the levity of whose temper was as tran¬ 
siently affbct^ by the sentiments of s^-interest as- by 
those of justice. The confederation was renewed, and 
preparations were made for the enterprise, the issue of 
which was no longer looked upon as doubtful. 

But although the invasion of Peru had now received 
the sanction of royal authority, and was no longer the 
furtive project of a few obscure individuals^ it was found 
difficult to collect persons willing to engage in what 
appeared an extremdy hazardous undertaking. The 
armament fitted out for the conquest of a populous 
empire consisted of three small vess^, with one hundred 
and eighty soldiers, of whom thirty-ux were horsemen. 
With tiiis force Pizarro set sail in February, 1531, leaving 
Almagro behind to colleot reinforcements. After a pros- 
'jperous voyage of thirteen days he landed in the bay of St. 
Matthew, and immediatdy commenced his mar(h south- 
wardd On readiing the province of Coaque, the Spa¬ 
niards surprised a Pmvian town, in which tiiey found 
Budi a quantity of gcM and silver as effisctuidly removed 
all doubts, and seemed to justify the most sanguine 
expeetationB. Pisano saw the advantages to be derived 
fiom this auspicifius eommencement. He immediatdy 
sent large remittances ter Panama and to Nicaragua, in 
CHrder*0 entice new foUowers by (he display of his rapid 
sdeoess; and soon after was joined by detai^inents from 
the lattCT plaoe> under the command of Sebastian Benal- 
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cazar and Hernando de Soto, both officers of great^c* 
putation. 

As he imitated the policy of Cortez in the conquest 
of Mexico, he advanced directly towards the heart of the 
Peruvian empire; at the same time amusing the inca, 
or sovereign of ffie country, widi the pretence that he 
came as the ambassador of a powerful monarch, and not 
with any hostile intentions. Atahualpa, the reigning 
inca, lulled into security by these professions, sent pre^ 
sents to Pizarro as evidences of his friendship, and 
allowed him to pursue his march unmolested to Caxa- 
malca, where the court at that time resided. On his 
arrival at this place, Pizarro posted his troops in a court, 
in Whidi some public buildings and ramparts of earth 
secured him from any sudden attack;- and here he 
awaited the coming of Atahualpa, who had announced 
his intention of visiting the Spaniards the next day. 

As soon as the sun rose, the Peruvian camp was all in 
motion. Atahualpa wished to dazzle the strangers by 
an impoung cUsplay of pomp and magnificence. Pizarro, 
on the other hand, keeping in his eye the success of 
Cortez and the fate of Montezuma, resolved to decide 
at once the destiny of Peru, by seizing the person of its 
monardi. A great part of &e day was consumed by 
Atahualpa in preparations to heighten the ^endour of 
his appearance. At length the procession was seen ap¬ 
proaching by the Spoidards, when their patience wfs 
nearly e^usted by delay. Four harbingers, dothed in 
uniform, mardied in front, to dear the way before the 
inca. Next came the prince himsdf, borne on a*throne, 
and covered with plumes of feathers and ornaments 
gold and silver. Some of his diief coortierB followed in 
similar state. Bands of angers and dancers hovered 
round.the royal train; while troops, amounting, it is said, 
to thirty-thousand men, accompanied the pageant. 

The Spaniards, drawn up in order of Irntti^ awaited 
in silence the approach of the^ Peruvian procession. 
IVhen the inca was near enou^ to be addiesnd, father 
Yalverde, the dmplain to the expedition, step^ Ibr- 
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ward and delivoied a speech^ in which the most myste* 
rioiis doctrines of rdigion were mixed with the most 
unwarrantable assumptions of political powers^ and in 
which he exhorted thie Peruvian monarch to embrace the 
Christian faiths and to acknowledge himsdf the vassal 
of the king of Spain. This harangue, of whidi all that 
was not unintdligible was higlily offensive, drew from the 
inca, who appears not to have apprdiended any danger 
from the hmdfiil of Spaniards whom he saw before him, 
R firm and contemptuous reply. The signal of attack 
was immediately given. Fisarro, with a chosen band, 
rushed forward to seize the inca; and, notwithstanding 
the zeal with which the Peruvians sought to defend the 
person of their monardi, the unfortunate Atahualpa was 
carried off a prisoner. An immense booty was found on 
the field ; and this sin^e stroke of fortune seemed at once 
to justify the hopes of the most ardent imaginations. 

Some historians, in order to explain the facility with 
whidi the Spaniards made the conquest of Pcm^ are care¬ 
ful to explain the dissensions which at that time existed in 
the royal family, and which imquestionaUy distracted the 
force of the empire. But so great was the superiority 
in the fidd of the Spaniards above the dmple natives of 
America, and so little did they scruple to em^oy the vilest 
arts of treadiery and decdt, that the Peruvian empire, 
while it tempted them by its wealth, could hardly, under 
the most fortunate drcumstances, have oflhred them any 
ef^tual resistance. How needless, and even imperti¬ 
nent, are explanations founded on the disordered state of 
Peru at the time of its invasion, will be evident to those 


who refiect that the Spaniards, though not above one 
’'^ndred and sixty in nuihber, and witii only tiiree mus- 
X ^'*>larched direct into the heart of the empire; seized 

^ violence and ftaud; routed an 
7 tiiirtj thousand Peruvians, and dew fiDurthou- 
^ without the loss of a sln^ man on their 

I^vkeediDgt of this nature do not bdong to 
and cannot be associated with si£tie 
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The captive inca endeavoored to regain hia liberty, 
by addressing his arguments to the predominant passion 
of the Spaniards—-tiie love of gold. The apartment in 
which he was confined was twenty-two feet long and 
sixteen wide: this he engaged to with gold as high 
as he could reach with his hand, and IMzairo joyfully 
accepted the ofibr; though nothing was farther from his 
mind than to perform his part of the agreement, and, 
having received the ransom, to rdease his prisoner. The 
Spaniards watched impatiently the accumulation of the 
stipulated treasure; and at length, unable to contain 
themselves in the sight of'so much wealth, they resolved 
to divide it before the whede quantity agreed on was 
collected. It was found to amount to a sum, which, 
taking into consideration the change in the value of the 
precious metals, would exceed three millions sterling. 
The share of each horseman was equivalent to about 
eight thousand pounds of our present money; tliat of 
the foot, soldier was one fifth less. Many of Fizarro's 
foUowera, 4pding therasdves now suddenly enriched be¬ 
yond their most sanguine expectations, resolved to risk 
themsdves no longer in the lottery erf adventure, and 
solicited thdr dismissal. He readily allowed iliem to 
depart; ccmvinced, that when they puUidied their good 
fortune, crowds would throng to join his standard. 

When Atahualpa had exhausted bis zesources, and 
proved no longer a convenient instrument to collect the 
treasures of his kingdom, the Spaniards bogan to talk of 
taking away his life. The conquerors of Mexico and 
Peru were, in views and sentiments, not sup^or to 
banditti, and knew no princi^ but that of acqui^g the 
greatest possible booty. Thdr general rudeness and 
ignorance are evinced in the fard^ disj^y whidi they 
sometimes made of the forms of justice. Atahualpa was 
solemnly tried on a series of ^culous charges; and, 
being found guilty, was condemned to be bur^ alive ; 
but hia sentence was mitigated on his slewing himsdf 
to be baptised, and he was strangled at the stdke. Fi- 
mro found little difficulty in suppressing die rebellions 
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which broke out after the death of the PeruTian prince. 
He founded^ in an advantageous situation, the city of 
Los Reyes, since known by the name of lama, corrupted 
from Bimac, the. name of the valley in whii^ it stands. 
The court of Spain, astonidied at the immense quantity 
of treasure which he remitted as the royal portion 
the spoils, rewarded the successful conqueror with a 
grant of seventy leagues of coast in addition to what had 
already been assigned him, and bestowed on him the title 
of marquess. 

Almagro, who from intenMted motives had warmly 
urged the execution of the ii&i, now made preparations 
for the conquest of Chili, where a tract extending a 
hundred leagues along the coast had been granted ^m 
by the crown of Spain. In marching southwards to 
invade that country, the Spaniarde endured severities of 
dimate surpassing any thing they had hitherto experi¬ 
enced. In the rugged and devated regions by which 
they penetrated into Chili, the cold was so intense that 
several men and horses were finoaen to death; and five 
months afterwards, when the army was returning to 
Peru, they were found in the same positions and in the 
same state as when they had been first overpowered by 
the cold. Almagro found the inhabitanta of Chili to be 
a strong and courageous race, who, though unable to 
withstand the Spaniards, were not to be speedily sub¬ 
dued. They were dad in the skins of seals and sea- 
wdves, and diowed great address in the use of die bow 
and arrow. The Spaniards were at a loss what measures 
to adopt in order to secure themselves in thdr conquest, 
when unexpected events recalled Almagro to Peru. 

The possession of Cusco, the capital of the incas, had 
been long a subject of dispute between him and Pizam; 
but the latter, with his u«ial dexterity, had contrived to 
over-reach his coUeague, and persuaded him to remain 
satisfied at fin: with the conquest of Chili. - When the 
Toval patents wrrived, however, Almagro became con- 
vin^-that the dty in Cuzco lay within his* territory. 
Intelligenoe It the same time readied him that the Pe- 
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ruvians had flown to anna ; that they threatened to 
overwhdm the Spaniards by their superior numbers; 
and were actually besieging Cusco with die greater part 
of their army. Anxious to preserve his countrymen from 
destruction, and still more to save from the hands of the 
enemy the dty on whidi he had set his afibctions, he 
hastened to return to Peru; and while he avoided the 
rigorous dimate of the mountains, he lost a great num¬ 
ber of men in the pardied dry deserts of the sea coast 
through whidi he passed. On his arrival at Cuzco, 
Alntagro found that the Peruvians had already made 
thcmsdves masters of half'the dty, while a handful of 
Spaniards, under die command of Ferdinand and Gon- 
zdQz Pizarro, still obstinatdy defended the other half. 
He totally routed the Peruvian army; took the Pizarros 
prisoners; and thus Obtained possession of the dty. 
Yet his triumph was of but short duration: the wily 
governor resold to n^tiadohs dll both his brothers 
were out of Almagro's power; and he then prqiared 
openly to decide the quandby aims. Almagro, weighed 
down by the inflrmides of age, was unable to make his 
wonted exerdons in the batde diat ensued. He was 
totally defeated and taken prisoner. Although litde 
danger was to be apprdiended from one of his advanced 
years, now that his party was dispersed, yet, as he had 
lately had the Pizarros in his power, personal animosity 
and a spirit of revenge dedded his doom, and he was 
condemned to die. The courage of the veteran shrunk 
from the ignominy of the scafibld, and he stooped to 
entreaties in order to save his life; but when h^ found 
his enemies inexorable, he resumed his fortitude, and 
met his fate with a firmness worthy of his r^utation. 

After the death of Almagro, the government of Chili 
was bestowed on Pedro de Valdivia, who advanced into 
that country as far as the fortieth degree of southern 
latitude. At the same time, the Spaniards in South 
America pushed forward their discoveries in other di¬ 
rections with an activity and dauntiess perseverance 
which it is astoniriiing to contemplate. Vadfllo, in ldS7j 
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marched with a fiew followers from Uraba^ on the Gulf 
of Darien^ to the southern limits of Peni^ a distance of 
ISOO leagues. This journey, a great part of which lay 
through mountains and unfrequented forests, was looked 
upon at the time as the most extraordinary ever i>er- 
formed. In 1533, Benalcazar, an officer of Pizarro's, 
subdued the province of Quito ; but he had not been 
long in possession' of the country, when he was alarmed 
by the approach of a formidable competitor. Alvarado, 
who had served with great distinction under Cortez, and 
had been rewarded with the government of the souAem 
provinces of New Spain, still panting for new acquisi¬ 
tions, determined to assert his right to Quito, whi^ he 
conadered as lying within bis jurisdiction. He accord¬ 
ingly invaded that country with an army of five hundmd 
men,— a strong force among the adventurers of the New 
World; and advanced from the coast along the river 
Guayitquil, till he reach^ the derated tali^land of the 
interior. On ascending the mountains ms troops ex¬ 
perienced unusual and imexpected hardships;—intense 
cold, heavy snow, or else torrents of rain, perpetually 
incommod^ them. They were sometimes overwhdmcd 
by immense diowers of adies, thrown forth, as they 
afterwards learned, from vdcanoes at a distance of eighty 
leagues. Great numbers of them fdl victims to the 
difficulties of the road and to the scardty of food. When 
at length the troops of Alvarado approached those o£ 
Benalcazar, both parties fdt how fo^di it was to con¬ 
tend for the single possession of regions so extensive, that 
their cabined forces were hardly numerous enough even 
to ex]Jme them. An accommodation was proposed, 
and Alvarado consented to withdraw his anny, on the 
receipt of a sum large enougjh liot merdy to indemnify 
him for the expenses of the expedition, but even for the 
rdinquislunent of bis lupes. 

An expedition of greater importance in its geogra« 
]^cd results, and attended with circumstances of a 
peculiarly romantic diameter, iaaued a few yeare later 
fiwn Quito. * The mountainous country to the east of 
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that city was reported by the Indians to abound in aro¬ 
matic productions^ and particularly in cinnamon ; from 
which circumstance die Spaniards gave it the name of 
Tmm Cane/M. The difficidt task of penetrating to diosc 
wild and remote regions^ throi^h hostile trites of In¬ 
dians, traeklcss forests, and over mountains covered with 
perpetual snow, w'as undertaken by Gonzalez IMzarro, 
who at tliis time had die government of Quito. He 
accordingly set forward on liis march in widi an 

army of 350 Spaniards, of whom ncai'ly one half were 
hr.rscincn, and about 4000 Indians. His progress over 
the mountains was retarded by impediments of a more 
fearful kind than any which he had anticipated. Wliile 
die Spaniards were marching through the country of 
th£ Quixos, they felt repcateilly the shocks of a violent 
earthquake: the earth opened in many places, and swal¬ 
lowed up above 500 houses. The atmosphere shared 
in the general commotion. The thunder and lightning 
were incessant; and the rain feU in sudi torrents as 
quickly to deluge all the valleys, so as to cut off every 
communication between die Spaniards and die culti¬ 
vated country, and to reduce diem at once to absolute 
want. Fardicr on they were obliged to cross a lollty 
ridge of the Andes, on the top of which the cold was 
BO intense, that many of the attendant Indians were 
frozen to death. At length Gonzalez reached the pro¬ 
vince of Zumaco, where the cinnamon trees were found 
in the greatest abundance. Throughout the whole of 
the country these trees were found in great numbers in 
die woods; but the Indians also cultivated them widi 
much attention in their plantations, and the cidtivatcd 
trees produced a much better dnnamon than those which 
grew wild. The inhabitants of Zumaco carried on an 
advantageous trade by means of it; exchanging it for 
provisions and whatever else they stood in n^ of. * 

* * Zarate, fiist dd FCru. The Winter*! bark and white clnnamoa of 
America are very diflbrent fhrni the true cinnamon of Ceylon and Cochin 
China, llie tree (a medee of laurel) which produce! the latter, waa intr^ 
duood towardi the cioae of the last century Into St Dumiugo and IrYcueh 
Guiana, where It Is at praent cultivated with very little nftrmtUefucceui 
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From Zumaco, Gonzalez proceeded to explore tlic 
country to the east. He followed the course ik a river 
till he arrived at a place where die whole stream fell 
over a hei^t of (>00 feet: the naise of tlic cataract 
could be heard distidctly six leagues offi The Spaniards 
mardied fifty leagues along the banks of this river with¬ 
out bdng able to find a place where they could cross 
over. At length they came to a spot where the crags, 
jutting out at an immense height above the diannd of 
the river, approached each other so closely, as to pennit 
the construction of a temporary bridge by throwing some 
trees across. After passing the river the Spaniards had 
to mardi tlirough a flat country, intersected by floods 
and mardics ; and in some places so covered with woorl, 
diat they found it extremely difficult to cut tlieir Way 
through it. Wild fruits were now their only subsist¬ 
ence. Gonzalez deemed it necessary to build a bark, in 
order to search for provisions along the rivers, as well 
as to tranq>ort the baggage and the sick. Every one, 
without regard to rank, was obliged to labour in its 
construction. The worn-out diirts of the Spaniards 
were used to caulk the scams ; and die gums that exuded 
from some of die forest trees served instead of pitch and 
tar. Relying on the advantages to be derived from diis 
■mall ves^, Gonzalez continued to advance in spite of 
all the difficulties that beset his progress. He pene¬ 
trated in this way above 200 leagues, always following 
the course of the river, until the supply o£ roots and' 
berries became so scanty, that it was necessary to have 
recount to some bold expedient in order to procure 
food for the famished army. Gonzalez, in consequence, 
Ordered Francisco de Orellana, one of Ids chief captains, 
to proceed expeditiously down the river with fifty men 
in search of provisions; and, having loaded the bark 
with a plentiful supply, to return, leaving idl the baggage 
at a place where two great rivers joined, accor^g to the 
information received from the Indians. 

OreUana accordingly went forward, and found the 
statement of*the Iiidia^ respecting the. confluence of the 
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two (;reat rivers to be correct. The stream which he 
had been descending was a tributary of die great river 
Maragnon^ jicrhaiis the Napo> whidi, at die jiomt where 
he had arrivetl, joins the main stream, or 'Western Ama¬ 
zons, as it is now called. But during his voyage he 
mot with no populous villages or cultivated fields ; no¬ 
thing was to be seen around but flooded plains, or the 
gloomy solitude of impenetrable forests. Curiosity, and 
the ambition of discovery, now prompted Orellana to 
float down die miyestic stream on which he was em« 
barkeil, and to neglect die orders of I’izarro. Perhaiis 
he was likewise urged to that conduct by some feeling 
of necessity. Uis exhausted crew were quite unable to 
row back against die current to rejoin their companions; 
and if they should succeed iu die attempt, of what use 
would it be, since they had not procured any provisions? 
By his returning to the main body no distress could be 
alleviated, but all seemed threatened with a common 
destruction; if he continued to descend die river, on the 
other hand, his own party might be saved, and dis¬ 
coveries made that would compensate, in some mea¬ 
sure, the disasters of die expedition. On die last day 
of the year 1540, the Spaniards under his command, 
having eaten their shoes and some saddles boiled with a 
few wUd herbs, commenced their adventurous voyage, 
and abandoned themsdvea to die current of the river to 
convey them they knew not whither. The very imper¬ 
fect accounts whidi remain to us of Orellana's voyage 
are filled with wild tales and fandfiil exaggerations not 
ill suited to the qiirit of die enterprise or die age in 
which it was undertaken. Many of his com|ianionB 
peridied in conflicts with the warlike tribes of Indiana 
whom they met with in didr progress. After incredible 
sufierings borne with courageous resignation, and diffi¬ 
culties encountered with equal ddll and perseverance, 
he readied the sea in August, 1541, after having navi¬ 
gated the river above a thousand leagues, and contrived 
to steer his frail bark to the colony at Cubagua. Here 
he bought a vessel, and returned to Spain, where he 

o 2 
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related his adventures witli all the decorations tliat hope 
and imagination could suggest. He was the first who 
propagated the faUe of an El Dorado or country abound¬ 
ing so much in riches^ that the roofs of the teiniilcs 
were covered with gold. He also told of certain nations 
of female warriors, inhabiting the banks of tlic river, to 
which, on that account, he gave the name of the river 
of Amazons. Some have called it the Orellana, in 
honour of the illustrious adventurer who first explored 
its whole extent; but the name of Maragnoii or 
Maranham (perhaps a native one) is of older date, and 
was probably made known to Europe by Yanez Pinzon. 
Orelliuia obtained from the Spanish government a grant 
of extensive territories in the fertile r^ons which lie 
had discovered, and returned in 154>9 with a numerbus 
train of followers to effeet a settlement; but he fell a 
victim soon after to the diseases of a moist and sultry 
dimate, and the infant colony immediately dispersed. 

When Gonzalez Pizarro arrived at die confluence of 
the Napo and the Maragnon, and saw no sign of Ord- 
lana, whom he expected to meet there with a good 
supply of provisions, he was overwhelmed with dismay. 
He had never suspected the fidelity of that officer; and 
now, when he found himself deserted by him, his eyes 
suddenly opened to the horrors of his situation. He 
had advanced 400 leagues from Quito into wild and 
solitary forests, in which he could find nddier shelter 
nor subsistence. The difficulties which his soldiers had 
to encounter in penetrating so far, were now doubled in 
the eyes of men dispirited and enfeebled by such a con¬ 
tinuance of Buflfering and privation. No course, how¬ 
ever, was left but to return. His followers were reduced 
to such extremities as to feed on their horses and dogs, 
their saddles, sword bdts, the coarsest roots, and even 
whatever rqitiles they coiild collect. After incredible 
Bufibrings he readied Peru, having been absent nearly 
two years, with about eighty Spaniards remaining of the 
350 who had marched witii him. Above 4000 Indians 
are said to have perished in this disastrous expedition. 
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In the absence of Gonzalez Pizarro, a most important 
revolution hail taken place. Those who were ilissatislied 
widi tlic arbitrary conduct of the governor^ Francisco 
Pizarro, among whom were all the followers of Alinagro^ 
gathered round the son of tliat unfortunate general as 
round a common centre. Young Alinagro united the 
advantages of a good etlucation to the generous dispo¬ 
sition and frankness of manner which liad maile his 
father so great a favourite with tlic soldiers. Ills fac¬ 
tion rapiilly augmented, while the governor, secure in 
the terror which his name inspired, took no precautions, 
though apprised of his danger. At length, on the £2h'th 
of June, 1541, a party of the conspirators, headed by 
Juan de Herrada, a distinguished officer, issued in com¬ 
plete armour from Almagro's house, and forced tlicir 
way into the governor’s palace; Pizarro dcfenileil him¬ 
self bravely against his numerous assailants, but was at 
length overpowered, and receiving a stab in tlie throat, 
immediately expired. He left behind him no legitimate 
children to inherit his tide and estates ; and, on the 
death of Ills brodicrs, which took place a few years later, 
his family became extinct. 
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EETURNS TO BRASIL.-COLONY OF JANEEHO FOUNOEII.- 

SEBASTIAN CABOT EXPLORES THE RIVER T.A PLATA.-ASCENDS 

THE PARANA. —PEDRO DB MENDOZA FOUNDS THE CITY OF 

BUENOS AYRES.-AYOLAS ASCENDS THE RIVER PARAGUAY, AND 

CROSSES THE MOUNTAINS TO FERU. — YRALA COMPLETES HIS 
DISCOVERY. —NARVAEZ UNDERTAKES THE CONQUEST UP FLO- 
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KXARDS. — ALVARO TURNS MERrilAKT AND TlIVSIClAM TO THE 

XN1UAN.S. -XRAVKLS FROM FJ-ORIDA TO MEXICO.-FrORXUA 

BP.STOWE1} ON IIKRNAMIIO IdR ROTO.-IIIH IJXIIAVFY FATR.— 

ALVARO NUNKS MAnB GOVERNOR OF LA PLATA.— IlIR JOURNEY 
FROM TUB COAST TO THK PARANA. — CALAMITOUS TERMIN¬ 
ATION OF ms COMHAKD. — JOURNBV OF M RCOS UK NIZZA TO 

CiVOLA.— EXPEUITION OF ALARCIIQN AND---- ARCH 

OP TIIR SEVEN CITIES. —THEIR DISAPPOINTMENT.-SUPPOSED 

INVENTION OF A BTEA3C SHIP BY GARAY.—RAPID DECLINE OF 
ENERGY IN THE SPANISH COLONIES. 

By the conquest of Mexico and Peru^ the Spaniards 
became masters of extensive territories^ in which there 
already existed some degree of social organisation^ and 
in which an intercourse between the several provinces 
was more or less intimately maintained. The acquisi¬ 
tion of dominions enjoying such advantages of internal 
communication increas^ (ho activity of the conquerors 
as much as dicir power. As distance from control, no 
less than the excitement that accompanies romantic en¬ 
terprise, is apt to loosen the bonds of authority, the first 
adventurers in America, thinly scattered over immense 
regions, where the stupendous magnificence of nature 
works so powerfully on the imagination, frequentiy 
threw off all obedience to government, and sallied forth 
on the wildest and most daring schemes of independent 
discovery. Nor was it merdy in Peru and Mexico that 
this active spirit displayed itself: in every part of the 
New World it expanded with equal force; and had other 
empires of equal wedth and population been met witii, 
there would not have been wanting heroes to subdue 
them. oThc energy with which a few thousand Euro¬ 
peans qtread them^ves as conquerors over tiie American 
continent within a few years after its discovery, is 
among the most extraordinary phenomena in the history 
of mankind. But to what purpose would it be to rdate 
all tlie details of the various expeditions fitted out to 
colonise and survey that fertile quarter of the globe ? 
The reader would soon be fatigued with the frequent 
r^tition ofe similar events; of easy victories obt^ed 
over the Indians, and of wanton crudties committed by 
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the Spaniards. It will be sufficient for the object of 
this work to give a brief account of tliosc who were 
chiefly instrumental in making Kiiropc occiuaiiitcil with 
the full extent of the New World. 

The Portuguese^ though zealous in asserting their 
right to the sovereignty of JlraziJj nevertheless neglected 
that country for many years after it was dcliiiitively 
ceded to them. Their eastern possessions held out much 
stronger iiiduceiiicnts to national exertion and private 
enterprise. Ships of all nations resorted indiscriminately 
to the shores of Brazil to cut dye-woods ; and notwith¬ 
standing an interesting accident which drew a moinent- 
ary attention towards it^ tliat country seemed destined 
to.becoitic a sort of common to European traders. A 
Portuguese adventurer named Diogo Alvarez^ a native 
of Viana^ wliile seeking a cargo of dye-woods on die 
coasts of Brazil, happened to be shipwrecked among the 
shoals nordi of die bar of Baliia: some of the crew were 
droivncd, die rest were captured and devoured by the 
natives. Diogo, aware that he hail no chance of es¬ 
caping a similar fate but by convincing the savages of 
his utility, exerted himself to die utmost in saving 
whatever he could from the wreck ; and he gained dicir 
favour so completely that his life was spared. Among the 
articles which he had die good fortune to bring to shore, 
were some barrels of gunpowder and a musket. A few 
• clays afterwards he diot a bird in the presence of some 
of the natives, who called him, in consequence, Caramuru 
or the man of fire. His reputation was now established 
among the savages; and, as he promised to ipakc war 
upon their enemies, they immediately marched fordi 
with him against the nation of the Tapnyas. But die 
fame of Caramuru had gone before him ; the Tapuyas 
fled, and abandoned their country to the allies of the 
dbipwrecked mariner. When emee adopted by the In¬ 
dian tribe, he soon obtained a rank proportioned to his 
abilities ; and from a slave he became a sovereign. He 
married the daughters of several chieftains, who were 
proud of hia alliance; and the piincipil families in 
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Bahia at present trace their descent from him. After 
the lapse of some years, he embarkeil on board a French 
vessel with his favourite Indian wife Paraguasu: his 
other wives were so disconsolate at the thoughts of losing 
liim, that they attempted to swim after the vessel which 
carried him away from them ; and one persisted in the 
mad efibrt until her strength was exhausted, and slie 
sunk before his eyes. When Diogo arrived in France 
and rdated his singular adventures, he was received 
most favourably at court, but was not allowed to pro¬ 
ceed to Portugal according to his intention. lie found 
means, neverthdess, of conveyit^ to liis sovereign 
such information respecting the country which he bad 
visited as might be serviceable in prompting or di¬ 
recting die establidiment of a colony. 1'he court of 
France, though desirous to have the exclusive benefit of 
Ills experience, did not oppose his returning to Brazil. 
He set sail for that country accordingly, taking witli 
liim, among other things, some artillery and a good 
stock of ammunition, so as to ensure his ascendancy 
among the native tribes. In return for the cargoes of 
the two vessels that he took with him, he undertook to 
freight them with die productions of the country. 

Notwithstanding the presage of success afforded by 
the adventures of Diogo, the Portuguese government 
pdd no attention to their possessions in America tiU 
1531, when the first Brazilian colony was founded by 
Martim Alfonso de Sousa. lie met with no opposition 
from the natives, who were conciliated towards him by 
the friendly offices of a Portuguese sailor who had been 
shipwreck^ on that coast. Sousa built the town of 
Janeiro, so called from his arriving at that ^t on the 
first of January; he likewise introduced the sugar-cane 
into his colony, the early success of whidi gave ample 
promise of its future importance. 

The Spaniards, confined in thdr rage of adventure to 
the New World, manifested much greater zeal to colonise 
the territories of whidi they,claimed the sovereignty. 
The cruel fate of Solis, indeed, appears to have dissipated 
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for a time all thoughts of forming a settlement on the 
great river to which he gave his name ; and it was not 
till tlie year 1526' that the project was revived. In 
that year Diego Garda was sent with a single ship to 
the river of Solis ; but as he lingered on liis way at the 
Canary islands, he was anticipateil in his discoverioK by 
Sebastian Cabot. Tliat celebrated navigator had sailed 
from S^iain a few months later than Garda, with four 
ships, and orders to proceed to tlic Kast Indies by the 
straits of Magellan. On touching at the inoiith of tlic 
riv»a: in which Solis had lost his life, he found two 
Spaniards who had deserted from diat commander, 1)e- 
sidcs fifteen other stragglers from subsequent expedi- 
tioips. All these men concurred in rqirescntiiig the 
country up the river as singularly rich in the precious 
metals; and easily persuadetl Cabot to proceed in that 
direction. Leaving the large vessels at anchor in that 
part of die river where Buenos Ayres was afterwards 
built, Cabot proceeded to ascend die stream in small 
barks constructed for die purpose, lie followcrl the 
course of the river Parana till lie came to the rapids in 
latitude 27*’ ^0'*; remained there a inoiidi with the 

Guaraiiy Indians; and then returned, after an absence of 
a year. He had not descended aliovc thirty leagues below 
the Paraguay when he met Garcia, who claimed an undi¬ 
vided authority in these regions, the expedition of Cabot 
•having been unequivocally desdned to the East Indies. 

The rival commanders, however, at Icngdi agreed to 
continue didr discoveries joindy. Cabot, in the mean 
time, contrived to send home to die emperoi; an ao« 
count of his proceedings; and as he haul found among 
die savages of the interior some ornaments of gold and 
diver, which he easily obtained in exchange for various 
trinkets, he took advantage of this slender circumstance 
to represent the country as abounding in those metals; 
and, in conformity with his description, he gave the 
river the name of La Plata,—-a name whidi it sdll pre¬ 
serves, though it is now known that the country along its 
banks affords no trace whatever of the plecious metala. 
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The king of Spain was satisfied widi the conduct of 
Cabot ; commanded liim to continue his conquest ; and 
even promised him assistance. The wcaltli which had 
recently itoured in from Mexico rendered the court 
cautious how it damped the ardour of adventurers. But 
as the royal treasures were at this time in an exhausted 
state, a commission to conquer and to rule the wealtliy 
country of La Plata was readily granted to Pedro de 
Mendoza, a gentleman of fortune, who undertook to 
make the necessary preparations at his own expense. 
Sebastian Cabot accoi^ingly returned to Spain in 1530. 

Mendoza embarked for his government witli fourteen 
^ips and a train of 2500 followers. Soon after his arrival 
in the La Plata, in 1535, he founded the city of Bu(mos 
Ayres. Jiian de Ayolas was despatched, at tlie same time, 
to select a favonraUe position for a setdemciit higher up 
the river. He ascended the Paraguay above a tliousand 
miles, till he reached nearly the twenty-first degree of la¬ 
titude ; then, leaving Domingo Martinez de YrsJa to com¬ 
mand the vessels, witli orders to wait six months for his 
return, he struck off to the west with about two hundred 
Spaniards, in tlie hopes of being able to penetrate to 
Peru. In this he succeeded: crossing the countries of 
tlie Chacas and Chiquitas, he arrived on the borders of 
Peru in 1537^ and having received some supplies from 
the governor of the province, returned to the Paraguay ; 
but the six months had airily elapsed, and Yrala was, 
gone. Ayolas, thus left to diift for himsdf, became 
embroiled with the Indian nations; and, being surprised 
by the Mbayas, was massacred with all his companions. 
Twelve years later Yrala made a second attempt to ac¬ 
complish the same arduous undertaking. Ascending the 
Paraguay to the seventeenth degree of latitude, he crossed 
the mountains to the river Guapay, and, aft^ enduring 
incredible fatigues, succeeded in establislung a commu¬ 
nication between Peru and its dependency the govern¬ 
ment of La Plata. 

A variety of dreumstances concurred to direct the 
principal afflux of Spanish adventurera to the continent 
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of South America. But few tried their fortune by 
pushing towards the nortli, and the sufferings of those 
deterred others from following in their footsteps. Nar¬ 
vaez^ the officer sent by Velasquez to dispossess Cortez 
of his authority'in New Spain, and who was taken 
prisoner by that hold leader as above related was do« 
•rous to cffiice by some signal exploit die memory of 
his defeat on diat occasion. He had interest to obtain 
the tide of adelantado, and a commission to conquer and 
to ndc the extensive territories extending from Cape das 
Palmas to Cape Florida ; and having raised a force of 
about six hundred men, set sail from St. Lucar, in June, 
1527* The treasurer to die armament was Alvaro 
Nmiez, sumamed Cabeza de Vaca, whose singular per¬ 
sonal adventures form the most interesting portion of 
the account which he afterwards wrote of the expedition. 
While waiting to take in supplies at Cuba, Narvaez and 
his companions experienced the fury of a hurricane such 
as is rarely felt in any other region of die globe, llic 
houses were blown down; and when the affrighted in¬ 
habitants fled to the woocis for shelter, dicir terror was 
increased at the sight of the largest trees tom up by the 
roots, and scattered in every direction by the violence of 
die winds. The fleet suffered so much from this storm, 
that it was found necessary to desist from any further 
operations during the winter. 

. In February, 1528, the armament put to sea, and, after 
encountering much rough weather, readied the coast of 
Florida. The country was taken possession of with the 
usual solemnities; but nothing was found here to ^[ratify 
the cupidity of die Spaniards. ■ When the natives were 
questioned respecting some golden ornaments seen with 
Aem, they all pointed to Apalachen, a country utuated 
at a distance in the interior, as the quarter whence these 
and other commodities were derived. Narvaez, who had 
no positive knowledge of the country or the adjoining 
seas, was disposed to yidd himsdf up to the guidance 
of hope and imagination; and being at a loss what 

* 8eepigo5a 
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course lie ought in prudence to take^ resolved to press 
forwani into tlic interior and invade Apalachen. 1'he in- 
telh'gcnt Alvaro strongly urged the danger of commencing 
an arduous journey ivithout guides or provisions^ and 
before some secure haven had been found for the fleet. 
But die insinuation that he slunk from difficulties silenced 
his remonstrances^ and made him declare his dctermifll 
ation to follow his countrymen into every extremity. 

On the 1st of May^ 1528^ the Spaniards commcnceil 
their march into the interior. They had litde more 
dian a single day’s provision ; when diat slender stock 
was consumed^ they were obliged to satisfy their hunger 
with roots and the fruit of die wild palm tree. For fif¬ 
teen days diey travelled without meeting with a hupian 
habitation. At the end of that time dicy arrived at an 
Indian village, where they found guides to conduct 
them to Apalachen. The country which they had to 
traverse was wild and unequal; sometimes mountainous, 
but more frequendy overspread with dee]) marshes, ren¬ 
dered nearly impassable by the huge trees blown down 
and lying across them in every direction. At length, 
on the 26 'th of Jmie, die wearieil Spaniards arrived in 
sight of an Indian village, which they were told was 
Apalachen. They found no difficulty in rendering 
themselves masters of the place. But they had not re¬ 
mained here many days, when they perceived on what 
a diimerical foundation all their plans were rearefl. In 
Apalachen they found nothing. The exasperated Indians 
lurked in the woods, and watched all their movements: to 
advance was usdess, if not impossible, from the difficulty 
of the country ; and retreat was exposed to the worst 
ills of Indian warfare. But retreat was now necessary; 
and the Spaniards, relinquishing the fancied wealth of 
Apalachen, directed their mardi towards the sea-coast 
in the country of Ante, at present called tlie bay of St. 
Mark. Unspeakable harddiips awaited them. Nearly 
a third of their number perished by the arrows of the 
Indians; and of the remainder a large proportion laboured 
under diaeaiSj brought on by fatigue and privation. 
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When the Sxianianls arrived at the sca-stiore in this 
lamentable plip;htj it ivas obvious that the attempt to 
mardi along the coast in search of the licet would pro¬ 
bably lead to their destmcdoii. No alternative rrinained 
but to construct vessels, and encounter at once the 
hazards of tlie sea. Their shirts were sewn together 
sails, and ropes were made of the fibrous bark of the 
^din tree. A horse was killed every third day, and its 
flesh distributed in small portions to tlie workmen and 
to the sick. So zealously did they labour, that in little 
np re than six weeks they horl completed five boats, ca¬ 
pable of holding from forty to fifty men each. In liiosc 
small barks they put to sea, altliough they were so 
crowded that die gunwales of their overladen boats were 
but a few inches above die water; yet dcsiieratioii urged 
them on. For some weeks diey endured all the niis<.Ties 
of want and anxiety. At an Indian village on the coast 
they obtained some trifling relief; but, quarrelling with 
the natives, they were obliged to re-embark with pre¬ 
cipitation. In these desperate circumstances Narvaez 
rcsignefi the authority which he was unable to use bene¬ 
ficially. As his boat was well manned he hastened for¬ 
ward, leaving his companions to sliift for dieinselves 
in the licst way they could. The boat commanded by 
Alvaro rcacheil a small island after some days of extreme 
sufieriiig, when the exliausted crew had hardly strength 
enough to crawl on sliorc upon their hands and feet, 
'llie Indians took jdty on their wretched condition, and 
loacled diem with fruits, fish, and wliatevcr provisions 
the island afforded. A stock of these being formed, 
Alvaro prepared to continue his voyage ; but juStas the 
Spaniard were embarking, a wave overset the boat, 
which sunk with all their dothes. Three of the crew 
were drowned by this accident; the remainder threw 
tfaemsdves naked on the sand. 

No resource now remained to the survivors but the 
compassion of the savages, who generoudy diared with 
diem the few comforts they possessed. But some of 
the Spaniards, who had witness^ the rites with wliich 
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the Mexicans sacrificed their prisoners^ felt for a long 
time more horror than consolation from the care be¬ 
stowed on them by the natives; supposing that they 
were destined to be devoured when restored to health. 
The liberality of the savages proved greater than their 
industry; as winter approached they felt the scourge of 
famine, and tlie Spaniards, who were instrumental 
causing, were the chief sufhrers by, this scarcity of foo^ 
Some otlier of the followers of Narvaez, dirown on the 
same coast, had been reduced to such extremities as to 
devour one another; a deed which shocked the Indians 
BO much that they never afterwards regarded die Spa- 
nianls favourably. Alvaro and Ids companions were, 
in consequence, reduced to the condition of slaves, and 
treated with much severity; as all the calamides of 
want and disease from which the Indians sufiered, 
were ascribed by them to the presence of these wicked 
strangers. 

Alvaro at length made his escape to the continent, 
where he contrived to set on foot a singular traffic. He 
carried into the interior dudls and other marine produc¬ 
tions, and for these he brought back in exchange red 
ochre, with whidi the savages daubed themselves ; bides 
for thongs; canes and flints for the manufacture of 
arrows. In his capacity of merdiant, Alvaro acquired 
great estimation among all the savage tribes, whose per¬ 
petual hostilities made fliem fed the want of a neutral 
hand to manage the little commerce wliich they were 
capable of sustaining one with another. After spending 
some years in this occupation, Alvaro grew weary of so 
hopeless an exile, and determined to encounter any peril 
in the attempt to revisit his native country. His only 
disnce was to reach Mexico overland; and in this daring 
prqject of crossing such an extent of country, inhaliite<l 
by savage tribes, and hitherto unexplored, he was joined 
by two companions in misfortune, Andrea Dorante and 
Alonzo de CastigUo. 

The three wanderers suffer^ severdy at the outset of 
their jottrnogr: the flrst tribe they encountered was the 
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most barbarous they ever met with. The wretched Spa¬ 
niards were reduced to slavery^ and comi>ellcd to subsist 
oil worms^ loathsome reptiles^ fish bones^ and even wood. 
Tlie savages^ their masters, were in that al^cct condition 
in which parentid attachment is unequal to the care of 
rearing a family ; and it was their practice to expose all 
^cir female offspring. When the summer arrived, and 
%e woods were loailcd witli fniits, Alvaro and his com¬ 
panions contrived to escape during die festivities in 
which tlie savages celebrated this season of temporary 
abundance. The Indian nation which he next arrived 
at offered him a better reception: and die respect shown 
to him as a stranger was very much increased when he 
began to display his medical skill-; for he had learned 
on- the coast that iirctensions of this sort might lie 
profitably united to the business of a merchant. Uy 
blowing on his patients, or muttering certain words, 
according to the nature of the case, he wrought many 
wonderful cures, and, as he relates, on one occasion 
even raised a dead man to life: nor will this bold asser¬ 
tion shake our confidence in the general veracity of his 
narrative, when we consider how easy it is to work 
miracles among die ignorant; and how naturally we 
imbibe the most absurd persuasions, if they tend to raise 
us in our own esteem. The three Spaniards, now re¬ 
verenced as the children of the sun, were escorted in 
their journey to the west by a troop exf their admirers, 
who prodaimed as they went along their wondrous 
virtues and preternatural gifts; and this impulse, once 
given to the superstitious admiration of the Indians, was 
easily propagat^ from tribe to tribe. Alvaro, trivelling 
westward, crossed a great rivor (the Mississippi), and 
then entered upon them deserts which separate the ter¬ 
ritories of Mexico from those of the Unit^ States. In 
answer to his enquiries respecting die Chrisdans, he was 
informed that a wideed nation so named dwdt to the 
south-west; and was warned not to have any dealing 
with that misdiievous and inhuman people. These accu¬ 
sations he found to be not quite groundleq^; for when 
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he approached the Mexican frontiers, it was with diffi« 
culty he could prevent the Spaniards from reducing to 
slavery the Indians who accompanied him as guides; and 
when he remonstrated witli them for their brutal conduct 
he was himself made prisdner, and experienced greater 
severities from his own countrymen ^aii from any of 
die savage tribes among whom he had wandered. Wlien 
he arrived in the interior of the country, however, where 
the manners of the colonists were less violent and licen¬ 
tious than on the borders, he was treated with abun¬ 
dant courtesy and respect, and liberally supplied with 
every tiling he wanted. In tlie following year he em¬ 
barked for Europe; and arrived at Lisbon in August, 
1537. 

When Alvaro arrived in Spain, he applied for a grant 
of territory and a government in Florida, to which he 
was eminently entitled according to the principles by 
which the court affected to guide itself in bestowing such 
gifts. But he was forestalled in his suit by a rival pos¬ 
sessing overwhelming interest. Hernando de Soto, one 
of the most distinguished captains of Pizarro’s army, 
had returned to Spain fitnn the con(|ucst of Peru with 
immense wealth, and all the reputation which brilliant 
success is sure to a<id to competent abilities. By his 
judicious liberality at court, he won the unbounded 
favour of the emperor, whose pecuniary difficulties made 
him quick to discern the merits of a wealthy subject. 
Soto, who had acted but a subordinate part in Peru/ 
imagined diat in a higher station he might expect the 
same good fortune and more conspicuous fame. He 
accordingly asked for and easily obtained the government 
of Florida—ambition rendering liim blind to the lesson 
inculcated by the failure of Narvaez. So ample were 
his means, and so great his reputation, that he was able 
to equip an armament of ten ships, on board of whidi 
were 900 men, most of them trained to arms. 

In May, 1539, Soto disembarked on the coast of 
Florida. But he was disappointed in all his hopes of 
gaining the confidence of the native chieftains: neither 
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by kindness, nor patience, nor demonstrations of his 
power, could he succeed in conquering their deeply- 
rooted aversion to the Spanidi name. After fighting 
many battles to little purpose ; after proceeding a long 
way into the interior, towards the imith-wcst, without 
fining the expected treasures of gedd and silver; after 
subduing many Indian nations without making a single 
settlement ; Soto died in the fourth year of his ill-fated 
enterprise. His companions, long tired of their fruitless 
labours, lost all courage on his death. They imme¬ 
diately resolved to abandon Florida for ever; and mak¬ 
ing their way to die seit-fdiorc, pursued by die Indians, 
who were now emboldened by the dqjccdon of dicir. 
adversaries, hastily embarked for Mexico. Here diey- 
were kindly treated, but the exasperation of disapjioint- 
ment long hindered them from incorporating with the- 
mass of peaceable and industrious citizens. 

Alvaro Nunez, whose just daims to the government 
of Florida had been so unwisdy slighted at court, was 
appointed, in 1540, to succeed Mendoza in the province 
of Buenos Ayres. Having lost two of his vessels on the 
coast of Brazil, he determined to proceed by land; a 
bold measure, in which the experience acquired by a ten 
years* residence among savage nations rendered him- 
peculiarly qualified to succeccL Ascending the river 
Ytabucu, opposite to die island of St. Cadiarinc, he 
leached a chrin of desert mountains, which he crossed, 
and in nineteen days arrived in the fertile country 
of die Guaranys. Here he purchased canoes, in which the 
sick and dedicate embarked to descend die Parang He 
liimsdf, with the remainder of his troop, continued bis 
journey by land, and after a four months’ march readied 
his capital in s^ety. His authority, however, was not 
of long continuance ; by his zeal to protect the Indians ■ 
from oppression he gave ofibnee to the colonists, who 
rebelled against him -iir 1544, and sent him back a pri¬ 
soner to Spain. Ei^t years were suffered to dapse 
befinre that dilatory court proceeded to examine hia 
complaints, or those of bis adversaries. . The trial at" 

VOL. II. B 
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length took place^ and Alvaro was fully acquitted of all 
the charges brought against him: but his accusers were 
allowed to go unpunid^; he was not reinstated in his 
command; nor did he receive any indemnification for 
die usuries he had received.* 

The arrival of Alvaro Nunez on the nordi-wcstern 
frontier of Mexico^ after accomplishing his extraordinary 
journey through so many savage tribes^ and the inform¬ 
ation which he gave respecting them^ excited a lively 
interest in New Spain to extend the boundaries of geo¬ 
graphical knowledge in that quarter. The viceroy don 
Antonio de Alendoza accordingly sent Marcos dc Nizza^ 
a Franciscan monk^ to explore^ as far as possible^ the 
country towards the north. In the monk returned 
widi an account of a nation so rich that their domestic 
utensils of die most humble description were made of 
gold. Cevola^ or Cibola^ one of their cities^ appeared to 
him to contain twenty thousand houses^ mostly built of 
stonCj and several stories in height. Of this wealthy 
country the monk daimeil possession clandestinely, by 
setting up a small cross on which was inscribed die 
name of die viceroy of New Spain. This relation of De 
Nizza filled all Mexico widi hope and exultation. Two 
expeditions were fitted out: one, to proceed by ^a, was 
entrusted to the care of Fernando dc Alardion; the 
other, placed under the command of Vasquez de Coro¬ 
nado, was to invade die Seven Citiee by land,—for the 
old legend of the Seven Christian Cities was revived by 
De Nizza.t Coronado and his army endured extreme 
sufFerimgs in their march over rugged mountains or arid 
deserts. The road was far more difficult and much 
longer than they had been led to imagine. Although 
their experience of the journey had taught them to 
doubt the veracity of the monk, yet when they at length 
arrived at Civola, and found, instead of a great city 

*8outbey*i Witory of Uniil, toI. L p 153L Asara,in hi* account of Para¬ 
guay, views the character of Alvaro Nuim less favourably; and says that 
Uie oouncH of the Indian on examining Into liis conduct, treated him with 
more severity than his en<nnlei|,aiid sentenced him tobauishment in AIHcb. 
V^rege dans I'Aiu^rlque Maidionole, voL ii. 366 . 
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abounding in gold and silver^ only a large village of 
about four hundred housesj ’without any trace of the 
precious metals^ nothing could eqtiid their rage and dis¬ 
appointment. The inhabitants^ indeed^ were more civil¬ 
ised^ and the country more populous^ than was usual in 
tlie New World; and these circumstances^ exaggerated 
in the rdations of die rude Indian tribes, appear to have 
given rise to the fictions which so long imposed on die 
Spaniards. Coronado having l^med diat Quivira, a 
mariiime city^ was the most populous in this part of 
America, reached it across a route of 300 leagues. 
He found it really much superior to any of the seven 
of which the fame had been so widely Idazoned. The 
sobriety of Coronado’s relation, and the vestiges of 
ancient civilisation which are found in that part of 
America, go far to vindicate him from the imputation of 
inventing fables. Nevertheless, though Quivira was for 
a long time after die grand object of Spanish enterprise, 
no city of that name or site was ever again recognised. 
The peculiar breed of sheep (as he called them), which 
constituted the sole wealth of the country, remains still 
hut imperfectly known to naturalists. The maritime 
expedition under Alarchon returned without efileedng 
any discovery of importance. The fabulous city of 
Civola was placed in old maps in nordi latitude. 
Quivira was situated four degrees fartiicr to the north, 
ill tlie very region yiointcd out by native historians as 
the ori^nal country of the Mexicans.* 

Tlie extraordinary energy of character developed 
among the Spanish adventurers in tiie colonies, 'by the 
free scope allowed to the exercise of thdr talents, appears 
to have communicated a momentary impulse to the 
parent state, and to have prompted attention, in parti¬ 
cular, to the principles of commerce and to the arts 
connected with naval afisdrs. As. early as 1517s the 
monks of Hispaniola recommended to the court the 
establishment of a perfectly free trade between Spain 
and the West Indies. This wise counsd was urgently 

* iliunlMldt, Eiiai FioL lur Is Nouvdle Eapasne, tom. U. 
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tepeated in 15'27 ; yet two centuries and a half elapsed 
before that bigoted and suspicious government could 
Icam to relax the bonds of despotism, and adopt the 
system which its interest dictated. The damage done to 
ihipping in the West India seas by die teredo worm 
(as experienced by Columbus in his fourth voyage) soon 
taught the necessity of protecting die bottoms of vessds 
by a metallic slieathing; and already, in 1514, the 
Spaniards employed lead for that purpose.* But the 
invention which Spanish historians are most zealous in 
claiming for their countrymen of the sixteen century, is 
that of the steam-vessel. This daim, which has been 
but rccendy advanced, rests upon the following state¬ 
ment, collected from documents preserved in the royal 
ardiives of Simancas. 

In 1543, Blasco de Garay, a captain of a ship, 
offered to the emperor Charles V. to construct a machine 
capable of propdling laige vessds, even in a calm and 
without die aid of sails or oars. In spite of the oppo¬ 
sition which his project met with, the emperor consented 
to witness the experiment; and it was made accordingly 
in the port of Baredona, on the 17th of June, 1543. 
Garay would not uncover his machinery or show it pub- 
Udy; but it was evident that it consisted of a caldron 
of boiling water, and of two wheds set in motion by 
that means, and applied externally on each side of the 
vessd. The experiment was made on the Trinidad, a 
diip of 200 tons, laden with com. 

The persons commissioned by tlie emperor to report 
on the invention in general approved of it, liid praised, 
in particular, the readiness wi& whidi the vessel tacked 
about. Tlie treasurer Ravago, however, who was hostile 
to the plan, said that a diip widi tlie proposed machinery 
might go at the rate of abrat two leagues in three hours ; 
that the apparatus was complex and expensive; and, 
filially, that there was great danger of the boiler burst¬ 
ing. The other commissioners maintained, that a vessd 
so equipped ^ight go at tlic rate of a league an hour at 

* Navarrete, tom. L p. 9SB. Fnencb tnuub 
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the leasts and would tack about in half the time ri^juircd 
by an onlinary ship. 'IVhen the exhibiUon was over, 
Garay took away die apparatus from tlie Trinidad. 
The wood-work was deposited in the arsenal at Barce¬ 
lona : the rest of the machinery he kept liimsdf. Not¬ 
withstanding the olyections raised by Ravage, tlie cni- 
l>cror affected to favour the pngect of Garay; but liis 
attention at the time was engrossed by other matters. 
He promoted Garay, however; gave him a sum of money, 
besides paying the expenses of the ^periment made at 
Barcelona; and show^ him other favours." * 

If it be admitted that this contrivance of Garay was 
identical in principle, at least, with our steam-engines, 
there is yet reason to doubt how far we ought to corn- 
memorate in a history of useful inventions a germ of 
discovery never fairly brou^t into the light, and con¬ 
signed to obUvion the moment it was seen. The in¬ 
genious men who have in our own times brought die 
steam-engine to sudi wonderftd perfection lose nothing 
of the merit of originality by die prior inventions of 
a Spaniard whom they never heard of. Nor has the 
Spanish nation much reason to pride itself on the dis¬ 
covery of Garay ; since the more we admire the genius 
of the individual, the more must we lament his ill- 
fortune, in hdng the subject of a narrow-minded and 
illiberal government, capable of robbing him of his fair 
fame, and mankind of the benefits of his invention. 

But it was not in this instance alone that the jealous 
■policy of the Spanish government damped die ardour of 
the peo^e,and checked their progress in civilisation. 
The astonidiing boldness and activity displayed by the 
conquerors of the New World, of which so many ex¬ 
amples occur in the preceding chapters, were the virtues 
of adventurers released in a great measure from the 
restraints of authority. The court of Spain threw loose 
the reins to individual enterprise, and, for a sliare in 
the profit, connived at the violence and licentiousness 
which it pretended to denounce. But when the lawless- 

* NiivuKtc^ tom. i. pk S8& 
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nesa of the S]^^8h‘colonist8"8eaaed^ their activity ceased 
with it. Tho causes which paralysed the encrg^^.of 
Spain in ihe sixteenth century extended their jnfl|i6nce 
to its dependencies in the West. As soon as ordet and 
authority were established in the colonies^ they sunk into 
a state of comparative torpor; and the zeal and success 
witii which tile Spaniards at first prosecuted geographical 
discoveries, is not more astonisliing tiisn the indifibrence 
with which they regarded them for centuries after. 


CHAP. VIII. 

CONQUESTS OF THE PORTUGUESE. 

rOUCT OF PORTUOAIi WlTK BESPBCT TO ITS CONQITCSTS XK 
INllXA.—CABRAL 1 )KSPATCB'k1> WITH A FLERT. DISCOVERS 
BRASIL. — FATE OF BARTHOLOMEW DIAZ. — SUCCESS AND 
return of CABRAL.—JUAN DE NOVA DISCOVERS ASCENSION 
ISLAND AND ST. HELENA.—SECOND VOYAGE OF DE GAMA.— 
HE DISCOVERS THE SEYCHELLES. — VINCKNT SODUEZ VISITS 
THE RED SEA. — EXPEDITION UNDER FRANCISCO DE ALBU¬ 
QUERQUE.—THE PORTUGUESE OBTAIN A FOOTING AT COCHIN. 
— ALMEYDA THE FIRST VICEROY. — HIS SUCCESSES AND ME¬ 
LANCHOLY END.—VICTORIES OF ALFONSO DE ALBUQUERQUE. 

— HE TARES GOA, CALICUT, MALACCA, AND ORMUZ. -HIS 

DEATH.-DISCOVERY OF THE ISLES OF TRISTAN o'aCUNUA 

— OF SUMATRA — AND OF MADAGASCAR. — FIRST VISIT TO 
CEYLON. — SERRANO DISCOVERS THE MOLUCCAS.—A COLflNY 
FOUNDED THERE RY DE BRITTO.—TRADE ESTABLISHED WXT|I 
CHINA. — MISFORTUNE OF THE AMBASSADOR FEREIBA. 

In the preceding chapters we have .seen with what rapid 
Btridea the Spaniards advanced, in tiie discovery and con¬ 
quest of the New World. It was no sooner demonstrated 
Aat a voyage of a month or six wuclcs across the Atlantic 
'Ocean conducted to fertile countries of indefinite extent, 
than all the difficulties of the navigation seemed suddenly 
.'to vanish, and numbers were found ready to trust their 
''lives and fortunes to the sea, at a time when naval science 
wf^ so imperfect that a very large proportion of those 
' who ventuipd on long voyages were sure to perish. Thu 
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grand motive of all this enterprise was, in the first 
instance, the famed wealth of India. The ardent wish 
to arrive at the seat of so much riches even swayed the 
judgment of Cdumhus, and concealed from him tlid 
true nature of his own discoveries. The Portuguese, in 
the mean time, had readied the long sought goal by 
the Cape of Good Hope, and followed up tlicir success 
with an alacrity worthy of so glorious an achievement. 
The court of Portugal had long prided itself on the en¬ 
couragement it gave to maritime enterprise; and when 
the olgect of its long continued exertions was at length 
attained, it proceeded to reap the fruit of its discoveries 
with the same vigour with which it had prosecuted them 
hitherto. Instead, therefore, of following die policy 
adopted by Spain in the New World, and giving up 
India, on condition of future contingent benefits, to 
needy individuals of desperate fortunes, the crown of 
Portugal resolved to maintain its digidty and provide for 
its interests in the East by national armaments. 

The expense incurred by the equipment of He Gama’s 
expedition had caused not a little public discontentment: 
but so mudi more persuasive is success than reason ; so 
much more does experience weigh with the bulk of man¬ 
kind than all tlie arguments in the world; that the tide 
of popular sentiment was totally changed by the issue 
of the voyage, and those who had most loudly decried 
the passage to India as a wild chimera were now most 
sanguine in estimating its advantages. Soon after the 
return of Vasco de Gama, orders were issued for the 
preparation of a new and more imposing armament. 
The fleet destined for this second voyage to India con¬ 
sisted of no less than thirteen ships, wdl manned, and 
supplied with every thing that the naval experience of 
tliat age deemed requisite for the accompliriiment of an 
arduous navigation. The command of the expedition 
was given to Pedro Alvarez Cabral, who carri^ with 
liim a number of Franciscan monks to convert the nations 
of the East, and 1200 fighting men to strike terror into 
those who might seem disposed to treat him With hostility. 

B 4 
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Cabrd was accompntod by able officera, and appeanl 
to have been hims^ a navigpstor of eminent'i abilitiea- 
Awarc of the difficulties and d^yi^ likdy to be ei^peri- 
enced near the coast of Africa adverse winds and 
currents, he formed the resolution of holding his course 
far to the west of that continent, until he should arrive 
near the latitude of-the Cape of Good Hope; and he 
actually persevered in .Oiis south-westerly course, until, 
in 17° southern latitude, he discovered land, to whidi 
he gave the name of Santa Cruts* He took possession 
of the country for the crown of Portugal; and the cross 
which he ereeted on that occasion is still preserved in 
Brazil.* This discovery appeared to him of sudi im¬ 
portance, that he immcdiatdy sent hack a ship to Por¬ 
tugal to announce it; and although Vincent Vanes 
Pinson had visited the saAie coast a few months earlier. 


the court of Spain rdinquished, in this instance, the 
rights of priority; and the claims of tlte Portuguese to 
the sovereignty of Brazil were never disputed. Thus 
^Cabral, wiA singular sagacity, diose at Once the very 
ixrarse which is now usually taken by ships bound to 
India ; and his boldness appears more worthy of admir¬ 
ation when contrasted with the timidity whidi confined 
Portuguese seamen, a few years before, to diort strugs- 
gling voyages along the shores of Africa. 

The deim of success whidi shone in the commence¬ 
ment ofuahml's voyage was soon overcast with the dark-r 
est adversity. In the passage firqm Brazil to the Cape of 
Good Hope the fleet encountered the most tempestuous 
teeathei. Furious hurricanes and a raging sea conti¬ 
nued for twenty days with little intermission. Four diips 
foundered in the gale; and one of these was commanded 
by Bartholomew Diaz, the intend mariner who first 
discovpred the Gape'hf. Good Hope. It was not allotted 

S ^Mm to witness the tfalue of the discovery to whidi he 
d so'largdy contributed, does he appear to have 
Teabed 'flistinctions .firom his sovereign commensurate 



his merit. But Camoens haa compensated him for 


* Undlcy. Bamtirc ofa Vorage to BniU,pi 332. 
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ihe negloct of courts. That gieM represents him 
as peridilQg by no mlgar fate; Ihit as engulfbil in the 
abysses of* the poean^ to satisfy tlie vengeance of the 
genius of ^e Stormy Capc^ upon whose repose he had 
dared to intrude. 

Cabral stayed some time at Mozambique to refit the 
diattered remnant of his fleeV afid then steered for 
India. Aa his armament^ thOO£^. reduced to only six 
diipBj was still strong enough to inspire fear, he was 
treated with attention and respect by all the native 
princes. The aamorin of Calicutj now acquainted widi 
the formidable power of the Portuguesej was willing to 
atone for his equivocal treatment of De Gama; and with 
th|s view gave Cabral a house^ by a legal deed engrossed 
in letters of gold; pemdtted him to erect over it the 
arms or standard of Portugal^ to appoint a factor or 
constd for his nation^ and to open magazines for the 
purdiasd of goods. This ^endidiip^ however^ liad but 
a short continuance. Correa^ the factor^ and about fifty 
Portuguese^ ^riio. dealt with the natives rather aa, con* 
querora tfi»n merchants, fell victims to an ebulliticm of 
popular anger provoked by their own arrogance. Cabral 
then sailed to Codiin, Coilan, and Cananore; received 
assurances of friendship from the comparatively feeble 
chieftains of these cities; and, having freighted his ships 
with rich cargoes, proceeded to return home, with am* 
.bassadora from these tiiree princes. He dohbled the 
Cape without difficulty, and arrived at lasbon in July, 
1501. Notwitiistanding his discovery of Brazil, and 
the ability and spirit wi& which he had esonduetpd him- 
sdf in India, yet, owing to the loss of life wltich had 
attended his expeditictti, he was treated as one who had 
met with but dubiouf.success. 

Some months befoK the retu^of Cabral, the.king of 
Portugal had sent Juan de Nova to meet himVith p 
squadron of four diips# On his outward voyage De 
Nova fidl in with Ascension Island in fi° south lati¬ 
tude.' He missed Cabral's fleet, but arrived safely in 
India, where he contributed to raise the Warlike repu« 
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tition of the Portuguese: he defeated a numerous fleet 
sent against him by the samorin of Calicut; took in rich 
cargoes at Cananore and Cochin; and on his return home 
discovered the island of St. Helena^ of which he gave 
BO favourable a description that the Portuguese admirals 
received instructions to touch there for the future for 
refreshments. 

If the three voyages already undertaken to India did 
not yidd large profits^ they had the efihet, at leasts 
of nourishing great hopes. No difficulty was now ex¬ 
perienced in raising the funds requisite for the equip¬ 
ment of new expe^tions; and the king, persuaded of 
the necessity of sending a strong armament, where so 
much opposition was likdy to be encountered, gave 
orders for the preparation of twenty good-fdzed ships. 
Vasco de Gama was induced to leave his retirement 
and take the command of this fleet. In the sirring 
of the year 1502, he sailed from Lisbon, and, arriving 
without any accident at QuUoa, compelled the king 
of that place to become tributary to die king of Por¬ 
tugal, and to agree to die annual payment of two thou¬ 
sand crowns of gold. From Quiloa he stood across the 
ocean to India, and in his way fell iii with a group 
of islands, to which he gave the name of the AdmiraVs 
I9k9. They form a part of the cluster at present best 
known as the Seychelles. 

'When the Portuguese admiral made his appearance, 
in the Indian seas with an increased force, the friendly 
sovereigns of Cananore and Cochin hastened to receive 
him with warm congratulations'i The Chrisuans of 
India, or, as Acy are generally called, the Christians 
of St. Thomas,’ratreated of him to leave a squadron for 
tiieir protection, when returning to Kurope; a request to 
which he very willing^ lusented." The zamorin of Cali- 
.dut^in the mean time out a fleet to attack the Por- 
^iguese; but De Gama won a complete and easy victory. 
Two ships were captured, containing immense ridies; 
for, besides gold and silver plate to a great value, thiere 
was on board one of them an idol of pure gold weighing 
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sixty pounds; the eyes formed by eraWalds of great 
size, and in the breast was a ruby as large as a diestnut. 
Vasco de 'Gama freighted bis ships with the most valu¬ 
able productions of India, and returned to Lisbon with¬ 
out the occurrence of any accident. He was received^ on 
landing, with the utmost joy; and the tribute of the 
king of Quiloa, in a silver basin, was carried before 
him. 

Vincent Sodrez, in the mean time, remained in the 
Indian seas, with six large sliips. As his diief p^ect 
was tlie acquisition of wealth, he totally neglected the 
interests of his allies on the coast of Malabar, and cruised 
off the Red to capture prizes. He was the first Por¬ 
tuguese who ^nted the island of Socotra, or who coasted 
the .shores of Arabia Felix. But his avarice controlled 
his prudence;- and, neglecting - the advice he received, 
not to'visit the Arabian seas before the tempestuous season 
was oyer, he perished with all his treasures. 

In the year l/>03, Francisco de Albuquerque con¬ 
ducted a fleet of nine ships to India. His n^hew, 
Alfonso de Albuquerque, who afterwards acquired so 
great a reputation in India, commanded one of the 
squadrons* From the first arrival of the Portuguese in 
the eastern seas, they had proved a source of jedousics 
and wars among the native princes; some of whom were 
determined to repulse those new and dangerous visiters, 
while others fdt inclined to give them a favourable 
'reception. The king of Codiin was among the latter 
number. The partiality - which he had manifested to¬ 
wards the strangers provoked the hostility of the za- 
morin of Calicut, their implacable epemy; amf, unable 
to mst so powerful an adversary, he bad been com¬ 
pelled to fly, and abandon his dominions. But on the 
arrival of Albuquerque the hfll^nee of victory was 
quickly changed. The forces i^.t!ie zamorin were iph 
mediately driven from (Jpchixi,^ smd the fugitive . 
was reinstated in his kingdom.' In return for this im¬ 
portant service, he granted the Portuguese permission to 
' build a fort in Cochin. The work was aoou finished. 
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and the fort received lihe name of 8t. lago. A church 
was erected at the same time^ and dedicated to St. Bar¬ 
tholomew. In this manner the Portuguese uation^ as its 
historians inform us, became possessed of dominion bodi 
spiritual and temporal in India. The Alhuquerques, 
leaving behind them a squadron oS tihree riiips, and 
a hundred and fifty men in the fort at Cochin, set 
sail for Burope widi a very rich cargo. Francisco and 
the ships linder his command were never heard of 
more: but.Alfonso arrived safe in Lisbon; and, among 
other things, brouglit the king forty pounds of large 
pearls, a diamond of extraordinary else, and two horses 
—the one Persian, the other an Arab—whidi were 
highly prized, being die first of those generous races 
'seen in Portugal. 

Conquest in India was now begun; and the king of 
Portugal deemed it expedient to confirm die first steps 
towards power, by assuming the style and exterior of 
regular authority. He accordingly sdected Don Fran« 
dsco Almeyda, a nobleman of courage and experience, 
for the chief command in the East, and gave him the 
tide of viceroy and governor-general of the Indies; as¬ 
signing him, at the same time, guards for his person, 
a numter of diaplains, and whatever was thought ne¬ 
cessary to give an air of grandeur to his office. Almeyda 
sailed from Lisbon in March, 1507, with a considerable 
fleet; and having stormed the city of Mombaza,<on the 
eastern coast of Africa, and reduced the inhabitants 
to slavery, he arrived in India without any accident. 
The success of the y^eeroy justified the high opinion 
entertained of his^^islrilities. Under his govemmrat, the 
Portuguese rapidly increased their possessions in India, 
extended their discoveries in every direction, and carried 
th^ arrogant sense of superiority so far as to seize all 
vdM^ whirii were- not jnovided with a passport or 
of protection from the viceroy. Almeyda, having 
lost his son in a sea-flg^t with the Egyptians, who had 
Joined the zamorin and other enemies of the Portuguese^ 
was resolved on taking vengeance. He sailed, accoid- 
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from Cananore^ witb a fleet of nineteen vessels, 
and attacking Dabul, i^uced it to ashes. No provitdoRs 
could be procured here, the country having been de« 
splated by locusts, great quantities of which were found 
in pots, preserved by the natives for food. The Portu¬ 
guese found them pleasing to the palate, and not unlike 
shrimps in flavour. Almeyda came next to Diu, a city 
at that time in the power of Malek Azz, a Russian rene¬ 
gade. Here he found the combined fleets of Egypt, 
Cfiinbay, and Calicut. An engagement immediately 
ensued, in whidi the Portuguese obtained a complete 
victory, purchased with little loss on their side. The 
plunder of the enemies' diips was very rich; and a great 
number of volumes, in many languages, are said to 
have been found in them. The whole coast between Diu 
and Cochin being subdued, and the time of Almeyda's 
viceroyalty having expired, the government dcvolv^ on 
Alfonso de Albuquerque. Almeyda reluctantly resigned 
his power, and sailed for £uro];>e in Noveml^r, 1509- 
On passing the Cape of Good Hope, he was oveijoyed to 
find events so far falsify the predictions of tlic witches 
of Cochin, who prophesied that he should not live to 
pass it. But diordy after, his ships putting into the bay 
of Saldanba, a little to ^ north of tlie Cape, he went 
ashore, aiid was killed, with fifty of his crew, in a 
quarrel with the savages. The unhappy fate of Almeyda 
vas sincerely lamented by the king of Portugal. 

Alfonso de Albuquerque, who succeeded Almeyda in 
the power but not in the title of viceroy, had already 
risen to the highest reputation in^ Indio. His attacks on 
Ormuz, in the Persian Gulf,, although unsuccessful, hail 
shown how bold and comprehensive were his designs; 
and now that he was invested with the chief command, 
he displayed an unwearied activity along with boun^ess 
ambition. The first measure of his government wils to 
attack Calicut, which he reduced to ashes: he then 
turned his arms against Goa, one of the most important 
commercial cities of India. The Moors, who held the 
place, made an obstinate resistance, but were at length 
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OTerpowered and put to tihe sword. Albuquerque erected 
a fort and coined silver and copper money at Goa^ which 
he designed to be the chief of the Portuguese possessions 
in the East. It became^ in IdSO^ihe seat of the gover¬ 
nor, and of an archbishop and primate of the Indies. 

The next exploit of ^buquerque was' of a still mor^ 
brilliant character. In the year 1.509^ Almeyda had 
despatched Sequeira with a small squadron to make'^ 
disroveries in the East. This officer «lirected his course 
to Malacca, where he was received with feigned demon¬ 
strations of warm friendship. Suspecting treachery, he 
declined the invitations he received to attend a grand 
festival prepared for him by the king ; but of his com¬ 
panions, who went on shore to buy merchandise, some 
were killed and a great many made prisoners. Sequdra 
retaliated by plundering several richly laden vessels along 
the coast, and then retimicd to Portugal. Albuquerque 
now prepared to punish the affront ottered to die Portu¬ 
guese name, by the sulgugation of Malacca. He set sail 
fiem Cochin in May, 1511, with an armament of nine¬ 
teen ships and 1400 fighting men. On his arrival off 
the coast of Sumatra, he received friendly messages from 
some of the kings of that island. Among the Malays 
captured at sea was a diieftain who had acted a conspi¬ 
cuous part in the treachery practised on Sequeira's crew. 
As soon as he was recognised he was pierced with a 
number of mortal wounds, but, to the astonidiment of 
all, shed not one drop of blood; when, however, die 
Indians (who disroyeir^ the amulet) took from his arm 
a certain braedet !cff bone, he bled copiously. This* 
bracelet was consifter^ 'amost valuable prize, and brought 
to Albuquerque. The Moorish sovereigns of Malacca 
withstood the assaults of the Portuguese but a few days. 
They were killed, with dieir followers, or driven from 
the-city, which was immediatdy peopled by Malayans 
and other natives of the East. The conquerors found 
here so rich a booty that the fifth reserved for the king 
was bought on the spot by merchants for 200,000 pieces - 
of gold. Ahd they took, say the veradous liistorians ot 
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Portugal^ .3000 pieces of caiinon. Albuquerque built a 
fort and a church at MalaccSj and then set sail for the 
coast of Malabar; but on his passage^ near the coast of 
Sumatraj he encountered a violent storm^ which destroyed 
the g^atest part of his fleets with all the riches on board. 
The vessel in which he himself sailed struck on a rock ; 
and just as he was putting off from the wreck in the 
long boat^ he saw a young man fall from one of the 
masts of the diip into the sea. The general sprang to 
his assistance, and saved him; and by this heroic act, 
perhaps, raised himself higher in the estimation of his 
followers than by his most important conquests. 

Nothing was wanting now but the conquest of Ormuz 
to render the Portuguese perfect masters of the commerce 
of India. Albuquerque had formerly attempted to con¬ 
struct a fort there, but without success: his iK)wer being 
now increased, he proceeded to accomplish his design. 
The king of Ormuz, a weak and spiridess prince, oiibred 
no resistance: he admitted Albuquerque into the citadel, 
surrendered all Ills artillery, assigned tlie Portuguese 
some of the best houses in the town for dieir factory, 
and ordered their flag to be displayed on the palace. 
A short time after tlie return of Albuquerque to Goa, in 
December, he was seized with a violent illness, 

which carried him off in a few days, at the age of sixty- 
tlirec. The epithet great has be^ affixed to his name 
by the gratitude of liis countrymen; yet he does not 
seem to have possessed any merit but the vulgar one of 
being a conqueror ; and it must be remembered that he 
fought witli his inferiors. He was a lawless soldier, 
totally ignorant or regardless of the rights of nations, 
and not often attentive to tliose of humanity. The 
affairs of the Portuguese in India were raised by him to 
the liighest state of prosperity, and obviously began to 
decline not long after his death,—a circumstance too 
lightly ascribed by historians to the inability of his sue* 
cessors: but a dominion reared wholly on violence has 
no hatural stability; nor can rapine and spoliation always 
yidd a lidi harvest. Among the wild sdilmes which 
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l^e ccjiSc^Yed^ those, of deaolating Egypt.bydiyert- 
Ing the coum'of. the Nile m Ahysania; aiidof plondhr* 
ing Mecca^ by $ii' expedition of SOO'boneiQen finttn the 
Fenian Gulf. / ' ■ V.;V' 

The preceding rapi^' alcetK^ of the riie^imd progresa 
of the FortugilOie empire India'wUj i$it^ce finrihe ob« 
ject of this wofkA and.jBhoiF how Ihtuidatidilia of that 
political edifice were lai^^ front which'£urq»eah’'intelli-i. 
gence .egd activity afterwards isroed-^fth to examine 
W the recesses of tlto East. soon ^ the Fortdgueae 
obtained a settlemehi in India) imd ^opted the plan of 
always maintaining a fleet ih Aose mas^ their ardour to 
arrive at those rich oountries wfaidi their hopes BtiU des¬ 
cried on the ibounds of thdr geo^phiCal knowledge 
acquired freidi vigoni^ and they prosecut^ their re- 
aearches with' an alacrity and g^ fortune ikfddi may 
be best estimated ftom a brief notice' of their sevend 
discoveries in the' order in which they occurre'd. 

In the year 1506j when Alfonso de Albuquerque 
was proceeding to India, a violent tempest dispersed his 
fleet. Tristan de Acunha, one of his captains, was 
driven so far to the south that his crew suffered severdy 
from the cold: he fdl in with those sequestered islands 
which still bear his name, and whidi are at present in¬ 
habited by a few En^sh families. At the same time, 
Alvaro Tdez ran so far to the east that he eame to 
Sumatra, and thence returned to the ppast of Arabia; 
thus making an imperfect discovery or the Indian Ar- 
.chipdago. The same gale forced Emanud de Meneses to 
' Aladag^Mcar, which he named the island of St Lawrence. 

In the same yew Soarez discovered the Maldives, whidi 
imugpdiatdy attracted the covetous i^ards of the Portu¬ 
guese. But as these usurpers were'AOver able to ditain 
a firm footing in. that insular kingdom, they affheted to 
4topue it. The soverdgn of the Mddiyes, neverthdess, 
Is decorated with the pompons title of king of thirtoim 
provinces and of 12,000 islands. Ceylon naturally' fid- 
lowed in the order of discovery. Lonq|]iBo Almeyda, the^;i 
son of tiSe *vioeioy, luided on that fine idand in lfi 06 / 
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and erected a column^ with an inscription importing that 
he took posse^iQQ of that country for the king of For- 
tugaL He treated at the same time with the native 
spverei^, whose consent he extorted to the payment of 
a large animal tribute of cinnamon. 

It has been idready relate^ how Seqiieira^ |n 1309, 
made a vdyage to Ma]ac<^ He Ibund Sumatra governed 
then^ as at present^ by a number of petty princes^ whose 
warlike propensities were so wdl exercised by their 
unceasing hostilities with we another, that the I’brtu* 
guesc were never able tolmake any Impression on them. 
" This island/’ says Galvanb*, is tlic first laud wherein 
we knew men’s flesh to be eaten, by certain people who 
live in the mountains, called Bacas (Battas), who arc 
accustomed to gihl their teeth. 'They affirm that the 
flesh of black men ifi sweeter than that of white. The 
oxen, kine, and fowls of that country are as black in 
their flesh as any ink.” Although the merit of being 
the first to penetrate so far eastward as Malacca is gene¬ 
rally ascribed to Secjueira, it is hard to avoid suspecting 
that he hatl been preceded by some of his adventurous 
countrymen. It is barely possible that the Portuguese 
should have deferred so long their visit to a great em¬ 
porium, to which they had destined an expedition five 
years before ; for the fleet in which Amerigo Vespucci 
sailed on liis last voyage, in 1.304, and which was pro¬ 
bably that commanded by Codho, appears to have had 
Mal^ca for its object.'!' 

The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, though so Idng the 
objects of research, were not discovered, or rather reached, 
by the Portuguese till the year 1511. Francisco Serrano 
and Diego d'Abreu were then sent by Alhuquer(|he to 
make discoveries towards the east; and being separated 
by a storm, the former penetrated as far as Temate, 
but the latter visited only the idand of Amboyna. They 
spent about eight years in these discoveries, during 

* Hist del Demibifinlefitoii 

f IgUur esr lii&mitf portu ... etMmuBt mm prapoafim, inmtnm wurm 
vrrmi horizMtem (primtem t) posftam tHP/aendt^ qtut Mclcba dieiiur, et 
tUvMantm HHOUtrum/amoam, ^ Navig. quart. 
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all which time tliey expcrienccil the most kind and hos- 
])itahle treatment from tlie natives. Serrano perished on 
his return home. In 1521, the Portuguese proceeded 
to take possession of the Spice Islands. A strong arma¬ 
ment equipped for this purpose was despatched under the 
command of George de Iliitto ; hut he, making a descent 
on the coast of Sumatra, in order to plunder a certain 
tcm}de which was reported to contain immense riches, 
lost his life in the' attempt, and the command devolved 
on Antonio de Britto. Wlien this officer arrived in tlie 
Moluccas, tlie natives contended with one another for 
the honour of entertahiing their new visiter. Such was 
their simplicity and want of foresight, that each was 
solicitous to obtiun for his own country the distinction 
of being elected by the Portugucser as tlie seat of 
a military establishment. Ternate at length obtained 
the dangerous preference: a fort was built there ; and 
as the degeneracy of manners is naturally increased by 
distance from control, the Portuguese of the Moluccas 
far surpassed their superstitious and rapacious country¬ 
men of western India in the heinousness of their crimes. 
De Britto was astonished to find in tlie Moluccas the 
companions of Magellan, who had reached them in the 
course of tlie first voyage round die world: these he 
seised and imprisoned; and die native islanders no 
sooner became acquainted with Europeans, than they 
were presented with the odious spectacle of dicir violent 
animosities. 

Soares, the successor of Albuquerque in the govern¬ 
ment of India, was the first who thought of establishing 
a trade with China. For this purfiose he sent Andrada, 
in lS17j widi a squadron of eight ships laden with 
merchandise, to Canton, together with Thome Perez as 
ambassador from ^ithe king of Portugal. The Chinese 
regarded these strangers with suspicion and mistrust. 
Only two of the sliips were allowed to proceed up the 
river to Can^n, on board of which were Andrada and 
the ambassador Perez. The former of these completdy 
won die confidence of the Chinese by his conciliating 
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demeanour and upright conduct, and more particularly 
by his advertising .iK'forehand the time fixed for his 
departure, that all who had demands on him or his crew 
might ajiply for satisfaction. Pereira in tlie mean time 
proceetled towards Pekin. Matters were in this favour¬ 
able train, when the Portuguese, w*ho had remained at 
the nioudi of the river, unable to restrain for a short 
season their habitual rapacity, licgan to trade with the 
Chi.iese, and to display towards them the same insolent 
licentiousness in which they were accustomed to indulge 
among the other nations of die Kast. As soon as the 
governor of the province learned these proceedings, he 
asscinhlofl a great naval force, and surrouudetl die Por¬ 
tuguese ships, which he would probably have captured, 
had not a sudden storm dispersed liis fleet and allowed 
them ail opportunity of making dieir escape. Perez, 
however, who was on his road to court when diis took 
place, became the victim of his countrymen's misconduct. 
He was sent hack to Canton in chains, and dirown into 
a dungeon, where he lingered for several years, till clcatli 
put a jicriod to his sullerings. 

Ill die year 151<2, three Portuguese seamen, Antonio 
de Mota, Francisco Zeiinoro, and Antonio Pexoto, de¬ 
serted from the sliip in which they iverc employed on 
the coast of Siam, and embarking in a Chinese junk, 
sailed towards the cast. Storms drove them to Japan, 
and they were the first Kuropeaiii« wlio visited Uiat cele¬ 
brated empire. But in die same year Japan was visited 
by a Portuguese advimturcr of gi'eatcr notoriety, and 
whose wanderings shall form the subject of Uic succeed¬ 
ing cliaptcr. 
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CHAP. IX. 

FERDINAND MENDEZ PINTO. 

FIRST AnVEN'TUHES OF MENDEZ rXNTO. IIK GOES TO INDIA. 

—•VISITS AVYSSINXA.- CARHIUU IN CHAINS TO MOCHA. - 

SOLS AM A SLAVE.-RANNOMEDy AND GOES TO GOA. -SENT 

AS A3IBASMADOK TO THE DATTAS. -M’ONDERS OF SI7MATKA. 

— >IK FHOCEEDM TO AAHU. — SlIlrWRKl'KKD AND CAl*TUHEO. 

— HIS MISERY. -HKDKEMED, AND GOES TO PATANA. -AT¬ 
TACKED BY PIRATES. -Ills ENCAPE. -TURNS PIRATE.-CAP¬ 

TURES A BRIDE.—WRECKED ON PIRATES* ISL \ND.— S1NGU1..VR 

DELIVERANCE. — DEATH OF COJA ACF.H.-KAILS IN NEAKCII 

OF CAI.KMPLUY. — ADVENTURES DURING THE VOYAGE.— 
WRECKED. — SENT A PRISONER TO NANKIN. — REMARKS OK 
THE CHINESE.-PROCEEDS TO PEKIN.-MEETS WITH CHRIS¬ 
TIANS. — CO NDE31N ED TO LABOUR AT QUANSY.-TATAR IN¬ 

VASION.—HOW TREATED BY THE TATARS. — REACHES CO¬ 
CHIN-CHINA. -JOINS A PIRATE. -CAST AWAY ON JAPAN. 

— ClIUKS THE XING OF BUNGo's SON.— DISMISSED.-WRECK¬ 

ED ON THE GREAT LEQI'IO. — CONDEMNED TO DEATH.— 

SAVED BY THE COMPASSION OF THE WOMEN. -MISSION TO 

PEGU AND AVA. — THE IDOL TINAGUOGOO. -PINTO TURNS 

JESUIT.-REMARKS ON HIS HISTORY. 

When tlic Portuguese bad oiicc established tbcir domi¬ 
nion in tlie Eastj they no longer spread dieinselvcs abroad 
to gratify curiosity, or for the liberal purpose of enlarging 
their knowledge of the globe. The wcaltli of die Indies 
and the weakness of tlic natives called fordi tlieir worst 
passions. Avarice, inflamed by religious bigotry, become 
their clucf spring of action, and they are thenceforward 
to be viewed not so much in the light' df skilful and 
intrepid navigators, as in that of rapaisiouB arlvcnturcrs, 
military merchants, pirates, and missionaries. The per¬ 
sonal narrative of one of the most extraordinary adven¬ 
turers of diat remarkable age remains to us, and in it 
we And marked out not only tlic farthest extent of the 
geographical knowledge of the Portuguese in the sixteenth 
century, but also an exact and vivid picture of their 
manners. 
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Ferdinand j^lendez Pinto^ the author and hero of this 
narrative^ was one of the first Europeans who visited 
Japan ; and if the geograpliieal notices which occur ill 
his volume are too often obscure and unintelligible, he 
contributes, on the other hand, to throw a light on the 
liistory of geography, by revealing to us Uic habits and 
character of tliose of his countrymen who first reached 
the remotest countries of tlie East. 

Mendez Pinto was born of huinlde parents, in the 
town of Mome mor Ovellio, in Portugal. 'When about 
eleven or twelve years of age, his uncle, desirous to 
advance him in life, brought him to Lisbon, where he 
placed him in the service of a lady of high rank. JSiit 
in,this situation he w’as guilty of some crime, or, as he 
expresses it, an accident befell him, that cast him into 
manifest peril of his life." Being constrained to fly, he 
embarked at Pedra in a small bark which he found ready 
to go to sea. But the vessel was hardly out of sight of 
land when she was captureil by a French pirate, which, 
abandoning tliis prize shortly after for one of greater 
value, landed tlic wretdied ca]itives and Mendez Pinto 
amongst the rest, covered with notliing but die stripes 
they had received the day before." After diis he entered 
into die service of Francisco de Faria, who recommended 
him to the commander of St. Jago. But finiUng die 
pittance allowed in great men's houses insufficient for his 
aupport, he left his master, for die purpose of making a 
voyage to the Indies, which he believed to be the best 
way to rid himself of his poverty. 

In March, 1 537, he commenced his voyage. •Arrived 
at Diu, he joined an expedition aliout to sail to the Tied 
Sea. The misabn was well received at the Abyssinian 
court, where oiir audior visited the mother of Prester 
John, and gratified her curiosity by telling her the name 
of the holy father die pope, and also how many kings 
there were in ('hristendom." The object of this mission 
was to form some aUiances that might countervail the 
formidable power of the Turks in the Il^l Sea. The 
.Portuguese, on dieir return, espied diree Turkish vcsselsj 
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to wliicli they immediately gave cliace. But when they 
came up with them, the 'Furks proved strongest, and 
only eleven out of fifty-four Portuguese survived the 
battle. The captives were carried to ^locha, and paraded 
through the town chained all together. The ]>eoplc, 
incited by their priests, vied with each other in insult¬ 
ing the (Uiristians. 'J'hey were then cast into a dun¬ 
geon, w'hcre tliey remained seventeen days without any 
foo<I hut a little oatmeal or dry peas soaked in water. 

The captives w'crc conducted several times to the 
market-place, and exposed to sale; hut owing to tlie 
civil commotions which raged in the town no purchaser 
came forw'ard, and they were glad to fly back for idielter 
to their dungeon. At last, when die disturbance was 
over, the seven Portuguese who still remained alive were 
sold into slavery: and as for Mendez Pinto, fortune, his 
sworn enemy, as he tells us, made him fall into the 
hands of a CSreck renegade, who used him so cruelly 
that he was several times upon the point of ]ioisoning 
himself. But this tyrant, afraid of losing his slave, 
disposed of him to a Jew, who carried him to Ormuz, 
where he was ransomed by the Portuguese governor. 

He now embarked in the armament of Pedro Vaz 
Coutinho, to return to India. Being defeated in an 
attack on a Turkish galley, they seemed disposed to 
avenge their ill success on their ally the queen of Onore; 
but she assured tlicm, by her ambassador, that she was, 
as much afflicted at the notice of their disaster, as she 
could have been if she had been made to eat cows* flesh 
at the principal gate of the temple where her father lay 
interred.** The Portuguese squadron hastened after its 
defeat to Goa, where Mendez Pinto ei^g^ged in the ser¬ 
vice of Pedro de Faria, who was proceeding as governor 
to Malacca. As soon as Faria arrived at the scat of 
his government, he was surrounded hy the envoys of 
the neighbouring chieftaim^ soliciting his favour and 
protection. Among these was the ambassador from die 
king of the Battas, a warlike nation of Sumatra, bearing 
gifts of pi^ibus woods, and a letter written on the bark 
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of the palm-tree; and at the same time ])rayinp; for the 
assistance of the l*ortii{;iiese against tlie people of Achem, 
Faria granted his request^ and dismissed the ainbas .ndor 
■with presents of ilre-})Ots^ darts, and inurderiiig pieces, 
ivhercwilli he departed from the fortress so cuntentccl 
that he shed tears for joy.” 

When the ambassador of the Battas was about to 
return to Sumatra, it was tliought advisable to send a 
Portuguese agent with him, and Mendez Pinto w'as the 
per^'on selected for the purpose. He was instructed to 
observe carefully the condition of the natives, and esjie- 
cially to learn whatever was to be known respecting the 
Iit/tt of Gold. While ascending the river in Sumatra, 
IMnlo saw a number of strange animals, which, from the 
delicate regard that he had to his raputation fur veracity, 
he is fearful to describe. The strange creature w'liich he 
calls the mquvifHv.itan is probably the cassowary, which 
he fantastically describes as ho]>ping and flying togetliei* 
like tlic grasshopper, lie saw serpents with heads as 
large as calves; and was told that they hunted their prey 
in this manner:—" They get up into a tree, and wiiitU 
ing their tails about some branch of it, let their bodies 
hang duwn to the root, and then laying one of their ears 
dose to the ground, tlicy hearken wdiethcr tliey can per^ 
ceive any tiling stir during the stillness of the night; so 
that if an ox, a lioar, or any otlier beast, doth chance 
.to pass by, they presently seize on it, and so carry it 
up into die tree, where they devour it.” In this story 
it is easy to recognise an embeilished description of the 
boa constrictor. The great baboons, which oi«r author 
informs us frequently attack and defeat the negroes of 
the country, are obviously tlic formidable pongos. 

When Pinto arrived at the court of tJie king of the 
Battas, he was received with every manifestation of 
wdcomc. ** Man of Malacca,” said die old woman 
who conducted him to thevroyal presence, thy arrival 
in the king my master's land is as agreeable unto him 
as a shower of rain is to a crop of rice in dry and hot 
weather; wherefore enter boldly, and be afraid of no- 
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tiling." Pinto made liberal promises to the king^ of 
Portuguese assistance, and vowed not to leave him till 
such time as he returned the conqueror of all his enemies. 
The sincerity of his professions may be estimated from 
liis remarking, " This poor king presently believed all 
that I said to be true, cliiefly because it was conform¬ 
able to his ilesire; so that, rising out of his tlironc 
whereon he sat, I saw him go and fall on his knees 
before the skeleton of a eow*H head set up against the 
wall, whose horns were gilt, and crowned with 0owers.*’ 
Notwithstanding the encouragement derived from the 
proffered aid of the I'ortugiies^, the king of tlic llattas 
was unable to make head against liis enemies, the people 
of Achem, who exultingly styled thomselves drinkers 
of the troubled blood of miserable Catii*es, who are 
tyrannical men and usurpers, in a supreme degree, of 
other men’s kingdoms in the Indies and the islands of 
the sea." Such were the strong terms in which they 
expressed their well-founded detestation of the Por¬ 
tuguese. Pinto, escaping from this troubleil scene, 
proceeded on an embassy to the king of Aani. lint 
before he left the king of the Battas, lie learned from 
him tliat the Isle of Gold is situated beyond the river 
of Callcndor, l6'0 leagues from Sumatra, in 5'^ south, 
environed by many shelves of sand and dangerous cur¬ 
rents. 

On his return from the king of Aani, Pinto suffered 
diipwreck, and was obliged to crawl with his compa¬ 
nions through the deep mud that lined die shore, tor¬ 
mented, by myriads of insects, and in con^^ fear of 
being attadeed by the serpents and wild .beasts that 
haunted the neighbouring woods. One or his compa¬ 
nions died in liis arms. With the remainipg three he 
readied a small river, which it was necessary to cross; 
but tlie two foremost of the party had scarcely readied 
the middle of the stream, w|^cn they were seized by alli¬ 
gators and dragged to the bottom. Pinto and his sur¬ 
viving c^rade continued standing in the sea, as the 
safest plai^ fhey could choose. A small vessel at length 
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approached the shore^ in which they embarked to return 
to Malacca. 'I'lic boat's crew^ Imwcvcr, soon comiucnced 
beating the two Portugaese, to force them to confess 
where their treasures iky concealed. Seeing that the 
flogging proved ineffectual, they supposed that their 
cajjtivcB had swallowed tlieir gold, and in coiise({uencc 
administered to the companion of Mendez Pinto so vio¬ 
lent an emetic, that he died soon after; and Pinto 
himself escaped similar treatment only from the ill suc- 
ces i of this exjicrinieiit. lie was dragged ashore nearly 
dead from famine and ill usage; but as his weakness 
made him an unprofitable slave, no food was given to him, 
and he was turned/* he says, " a grazing like a liorse." 
A.lVfahomctau merchant, hearing diat he had friends at 
Malacca, at lengtli put an end to his sufferings, and re¬ 
deemed him for a sum equivalent to about seventeen 
sliillings and sixpence of our money. 

Having recovered at Malacca from the effects of his 
late ill usage, he returned to proceed to Pan and Pataua 
011 ^ mercantile voyage, in die hopes of mending his for¬ 
tune. He had hardly arrived at tlic former place, when 
a popular commotion broke odt, and tlie mob, freed from 
autliority, a^ackeil the stores of the Portuguese, and 
carried off' all their goods. Our adventurers, therefore, 
were glad to escape to Patana, where a subscription was 
made by their countrymen to rdieve their present dis- 
* tress, and they obtained permission from the king to 
indemnify themselves on shipping belonging to die 
guilty cit^. In consequence, they soon after attacked 
and captuzed three Chinese junks belonging to merchants 
of Pan, as they declared, diough it is probable they 
were not very scrupulous in their choice. Antonio do 
Faria, uiiAle to dispose of his large stock of merchant 
disc at Patana, was persuaded to try the populous dty 
of Lugor. His wealth was all embarked, and Mendez 
Pinto proceeded with the cargoes. But when near the 
place of dieir destination they were attacked furiously 
by pirates, and quickly overpowered. Pyito and diree 
odiers, of whom one was soon drowned, jumped over- 
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board to save themselves by swimmiiif^. The remain¬ 
der of the crew w'ei'e hiitehered by the pirates, who sunk 
the Portuguese vessel, having first taken out her cargo. 
Pinto ai.d his two comrades gained the shore near the 
mouth of the river of Lugor. Here they made their 
way with difficulty, through mud and deep marshes, 
in vain imploring those who passed up and down the 
river to approach the shore and lend them some assist¬ 
ance. At length they were relieved by a vessel ascending 
the river; and foiuid, w'hen taken on board, that they 
were indehte*!! for their preservation to tlie compassion 
of a Lady who had learned from misfortunes to hearken 
to the calls of humanity. Her father, sons, and two 
brothers, had been torn in pieces by the king of ISiaip’s 
elephants. This charitable lady furnished our adven¬ 
turers with tile means of returning to Patana. 

MHicn Antonio de Faria learned the fate of his vessels 
and die ruin of his ho]ics, he became furious with de¬ 
spair. It was impossiiile for him to return to Malacca, 
and to face his creditors in his jircscnt poverty. He 
preferred rather to take the short but dangerous road to 
wealth, and to turn pirate; and covering his avarice 
with a show of honest feeling, he vowed to avenge the 
death of the fourteen Portuguese who had been mur¬ 
dered by tbe pirate. The ohl lady who had so kindly 
relieved Mendez Pinto likewise informed him that the 
pirate in question was Coja Acem, a native of Guzerat, 
an implacable enemy of the Portuguese, in battle with 
whom his father and two brotliers had lost their lives. 
Faria found no difficulty in collecting fifty-five despe¬ 
radoes to join him in his enterprise; and Pinto, who 
was unable to return to Malacca, where he ow'cd five 
hundreil ducats, and who ** had been able to save iiotiiing 
but his miserable carcass, wounded in three places by a 
javelin, and his skull cracked with a stone,'* was among 
the number. 

Many were the adventures which our heroes met with 
at the cottjh^mccment of their cruise, and in all they 
came off with success. They pillaged towns, captured 
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native pirates^ and Bcemcd to ]javi> tliouglit that in right 
of their nation tliey were not bound by any restraints of 
morality or justice. On one occasion they observed 
several small vessels approaching, Avitli music playing, 
banners flying, and other demonstrations of rejoicing. 
On board of one of these was the daughter of the go-' 
vernor of Colem, betrothed to a nciglibouring cliieftuin, 
tvlio was to liavc met her in this place. The bride, 
mistaking the ships of tlie Portuguese for those of her 
destined spouse, sent a letter, couched in the hyper¬ 
bolical language of the Kast, to reproach him for his 
coldness. She assured him, '' that if the feeble sex of 
a woman w'ould permit her, she would fly to kiss his 
tardy feet as the hungry falcon flies after the fearful 
lierdti.” The Portuguese in the mean time lay con¬ 
cealed, their Cliiiicsc seamen alone remaining on deck. 
'J'he bride's vessel, and those which attended her, were 
captured without resistance. The lady and her brotlicrs, 

being young, white, and well favoured," willi about 
twenty of the seamen, were retained; the rest, who were 
good for nothing, were sent ashore. Tlie bridegroom 
soon after made his ajipearance with flve vessels, and 
saluted die Portuguese as he passed, with great store 
of music and show of gladness," ignorant that they were 
carrying off' his bride. 

After Faria and his associates had cruised up and 
down seven months and a half witliout hearing of (,'oja 
Xcem, they agreed to winter in Siam, and divide the 
spoil. This agreement being sworn to and signed by 
all, they went and anchored under the island Jla ios 
Juudronea, or Pirates' Island. Here a violent hurricane 
overtook them ; and about two hours after midnight the 
four vessels ran foul of one another, dashed on shore, 
and went to pieces. Four hundred and eighty persons 
were drowned; of fifty-three who were saved, only 
twenty-three were Portuguese. 

Faria, a second time reduced to utter poverty, found 
strength in despair. He even endeavoured .to draw 
consolation from religion, while he abandoned*cvery priii- 
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dple of morality, and assured liis followers, tliat as God 
never did ill but for a greater good, there was no doubt 
that for tlic .500,000 ducats they had lost, he would per¬ 
mit them to rob 6*00,000 more. One day, when our 
adventurers were scattered in the w'oods, gatliering fruits 
*for their subsistence, a small vessel was seen to approach 
the shore: the Chinese, to whom she hclongcd, about 
thirty in number, jumped. on land, and commenced 
lighting fires, drying their clothes, and amusing them¬ 
selves as men weary of a long voyage and suspecting 
no harm. Faria in the mean time drawing his com¬ 
panions together, assured them that the boat was sent 
by a special providence to tlicir relief; and as supersti¬ 
tion is naturally selfish, they readily gave credit to a 
miracle w'rought in their own favour. I'licir measures 
were soon concerted; and a signal being given, they 
rushed suddenly to the shore, made theinsi'lvcs masters 
of the boat, and stood out to sea. The ('hinese, who 
were taken by sur])rise, stood stiipified with horror and 
amazement when they found tlicmselves left thus help¬ 
less and forlorn. 

Proceeding in this small vessel to the port of Xiiigraii, 
our heroes boarded a large junk in the dead of night, 
and, getting out to sea in their new prize, shortly after 
joined company with a Chinese pirate, who {ironiiscd 
to serve tliem faithfully on condition of receiving one 
third of die sjmil. 'J'his reinforcement arrived at a 
lucky season. Faria received intelligence of his deadly 
enemy Coja Acem, whom he proceeded immediately to 
encounter. 1'he battle was desperately contended; but 
the victory remained with the Fortugiicse. The body 
of Coja Acem was cut in pieces, .-uifl ^rown overboard ; 
five of his followers, who remained alive, were cast into 
the hold, in order to be torttifed tiU they might disclose 
the valuable secrets of his hidden treasures. The victors 
sailed to Liampoo (Ning-Po), where they were received 
witli the greatest honours by the Portuguese merchants. 
Faria was jnet on his arrival by a splendid procession, 
and to tlie town, wliere preparations had been 
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made for his reception. When the Chinese enquired 
who was tlie person trcatetl with so much disliiiction, 
it was answered^ that his father shod the horses 
whereon the king of Portugal rode; and the Chinese, 
believing all this to be true, cried out, in admiration,* 
‘ Truly there arc great kings in the world wliercof our 
ancient historians, through ignorance, hath made no 
mention.* ’* The public rejoicings at the arrival of Paria 
concluded with a mass and sermon, which our pious 
autlior ventures to criticise in a vein of jocularity. " AJass 
being ended, the sermon followed, that was made by 
Estevano Noguera, an ancient man, and curate of the 
place, who, to speak the trudi, through discontinuance 
of preaching, was but little versed in pulpit matters. 
Howbeit, desiring to show himself tliat day a learned 
man in so remarkable a solemnity, he laboured to make 
demonstration of his best rhetoric; to which effect he 
grounded all his sermon on tlic praises of Antonio ilc 
Faria, and that in words so ill placed, and so far from 
his text, that our captain was much asliamed of it; 
wherefore some of his friends pluckc<l him three or four 
times by the surplice to make him give over, but he 
being nettled, cried, * 1 wdll not stop, but will rather say 
more, for 1 speak iiotliing but what is as true as gospel. 
In regard whereof let me alone, 1 pray you; for 1 
have made a vow to God never to desist from praising 
tliis noble captain, as he deserves it at my hands, for 
saving me 7000 ducats' ventur-' that Mcrim Tahorda 
had of mine in his junk, and was taken from him by 
that dog Coja Acem; for which let the soul of so tursed 
a rogue and wicked devil be tormented in hdl for ever 
and ever: whercunto say all with me. Amen.’ ” 

At Liampoo, Faria became acquainted with a Chinese 
pirate named SimUau, who gave him an extravagant 
account of an island called Calenipliiy, in which were 
the tombs of seventeen kings of China, all of gold, be¬ 
sides immense treasures of diSercut descriptions. The 
Portuguese adventurer, being naturally cimous/' as 
our autlior observes, resolved to seek and cany off these 
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lidies. It is obvious that Siniilau, when he spoke of 
golden tombsj related a popular story; and it shows in 
what estimation the courage and the prowess of the Por¬ 
tuguese were held, when a prize too romantically rich to 
be sought by a Chinese alone was thought a fU object 
for their ambition. It is not easy to understand the 
course whicli our author says was followed in this en¬ 
terprise. lliey arrived at a port called Buxipalem in 
4.9° norths where the climate was cold and the sea 

crowded with monsters which our author is fearful 

• 

to describe. They were now two months and a half 
at sea, generally following a nortli-easterly course, and 
had not yet arrived at Calempluy. The Portuguese 
reproached Similau with steering only by guess, and 
Faria at one time grew so violent that he threatened 
to stab him. Similau, in consequence, made his escape, 
and his example was followed by thirty-six of the ('lii- 
nese seamen. Faria, thus left without a guide, persisted 
in seeking the royal sepulchres, and at length arrived at 
Calempluy, in the description of which our author may 
be suspected of drawing largely on his imagination. 

- The island," he says, about a league in circuit, is 
all enclosed with a platform of jasper six and twenty 
spans high; the stones being so neatly joined that the 
whole wall seemed one piece. Pillars of copper, at inter¬ 
vals of about forty feet, were ranged on tlie wall, and on 
eadi of these was the figure of a woman holding a bowl 
in her hand. Within tliis gallery were rows of arches, 
gilt towers, and monstrous figures, cast in metal, with 
three hundred and threescore hermitages, dedicated to 
the gods of the year. Faria immediately landed, and 
breaking into one of the hermitages, began to collect 
the silver which was mixed- with die Ixincs of the dead, 
and which was derived, as he was informeil by tlic 
astonished hermit, from the alms carried witli them by 
the deceased to support them in die world of die moon, 
wheri»^$l^y live eternally." 

Faria^ while ransacking this place, confessed himself 
conscious that it was a very great sin, and declared diat 
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it waa liis intention^ at some future period^ to atone by 
penance for so eiionnous a crime. To this the Chinese 
sage replied, " that he who knows these tilings, and 
doth them not, runs far greater danger than he who 
sins through ignorance.*' The Portuguese robbers then 
withdrew to tlieir 8hij)s, intending to return to die w'ork 
of pillage with the daylight. But dicir sins, as our 
author observes, would not allow them to see the happy 
issur of tlic business. 

niey were hardly on board when they saw fires 
lighted on tlie island, and heard hells ringing, from 
which they concluded that the alarm was given. Faria 
hastened again on shore in the dead of night, and ran up 
and down vrith a frantic desire to carry off some valuable 
prize; but it was now too late, and tlie danger was so 
imminent tliat his companions forced liim to fly. They 
spread all sail, and stood out to sea, so sad from their 
disappointment that they hardly spoke to one another 
during the voyage. When they had been about a mondi 
at sea, a furious gale came on in tlie gulf of Nankin, 
which retluced tliem to such distress, that they were 
obliged to lighten the ships by every means in their 
power, to cut down their masts, and throw overboard 
their chests full of silver. About midnight, the people 
in Antonio dc Faria's ship were heard to cry out ** Lord 
have mercy upon us!" and when day broke it was found 
that she had disappeared. The other ship was in a sinking 
state, and die crew, as their only chance, ran her upon 
the coast, where she instantly went to pieces. Fourteen 
Portuguese were saved; the number of the dibwned, 
indudiiig Chinese mariners, was six and diirty. This 
miserable disaster," says our author, happened on a 
Monday, the 5th of August, in die year 1540, for which 
the Lord be praised everlastingly." 

The shipwrecked pirates met widi but an indifierent 
reception from the Chinese, who seem to have a par¬ 
ticular dislike to the appearance of a lawless vaga¬ 
bond. Pinto and his companions were thrust into a 
pond, where diey were almost devoured by leeches. 
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Whenever tliey arrived at a town^ they were sure to be 
expelled from it with a sound beating. They repre- 
sentefl themselves as poor natives of Siamj" and the 
falsehood of their story was probably recognised at once. 
At length they were sent to Nankin with other crimi¬ 
nals^ where they were condemned to lose their thumbs 
and to be whipped. Tlie latter part of the sentence was 
immediately put in execution with such severity that 
two of the party died of it. Here they met a Russian^ 
who,** says Pinto, understood Chinese as well as 
we.** From Nankin, of which our autlior gives a copi¬ 
ous description, die Portuguese were sent to Pekin, tra- 
vdUng the greater part of tlie way by canals. On tlie 
route they met with Christians, the descendants of those 
who had been converted more than a century before by 
Matthew Escaudcl, a Hungarian missionary. They also 
met with a daughter of Thome Perez, the unfortunate 
ambassador who had been detained in China some years 
before. l’into*s observations with respect to the Chinese 
arc lively and accurate. He remarks die multitude of 
diose who dwell upon the rivers. Their mode of rear¬ 
ing water-fowl; die good order observed by die common 
people; die strictness with which industrious habits arc 
enforced ; the regulations of dieir markets ; their mode 
of hatching eggs by artificial heat; their eating with 
chop-sticks; with many odier particulars, arc reported 
with the exactness of an eye-witness. In fine, he ob¬ 
serves, “ I dare boldly say, if my testimony be worthy 
of credit, that in one and twenty years* space, during 
which. time, with a world of misfortunes, labour, and 
pain, 1 traversed the greatest part of Asia, as may appear 
by this my discourse, 1 had seen >ni some countries a 
wonderful abundance of several sorts of victuals and 
provisions which we have not in Europe ,* yet, widiout 
speaking what each of them may have in particular, I 
do not think tliat in all Europe there is so much as 
there is in China alone. And ^e same may be said of 
all the rest wherewith heaven hath favoured this climate; 
as wdl for thp temperature of the air as that which con- 
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corns tbe policy^ litres, and greatness of their estate: 
but that which gives the greatest lustre unto it is the 
exact ohservadon of jusdee; for dus country is so well 
rulod^ that it may jusdy be envied by idl otlicrs in the 
worlfL" This tribute of praise to Chinese justice is sin¬ 
gularly candiil in one who had so often felt its severe 
application. Tlie criminals reached Pekin^ chained three 
and three together, where for their wdcome they had 
at their first dash thirty lashes apiece given them.*’ 
The nine surviving Portuguese, all chained togcdier, 
were at lengtli conducted to the hall of audience, *to 
which they had appealed, to hear tlieir final sentence, 
and were oveijoyed to find that they were condemned 
to only a year’s hard work at the reparations of Quansy. 
Pinto g^ves us a minute account of Pekin, where he 
resided two inontiis and a half, and a' description of 
which, ill Chinese, he tells us he brought home with 
him to Portugal. He also impudently affirms that he 
read it. Tbe Portuguese had served about eight months 
of tiicir captivity, when news arrived that tlie king of 
Tatary, with a host of 1,800,000 men, had attacked 
Pekin, and that a part of the invading army was ad¬ 
vancing against Quansy. This place was soon reduced, 
and tbe Portuguese slaves were 1^ off by the conquerors. 
An accident soon brought them into notice. The castle 
of Nixiaincoo resisted all the efibrts of the Tatars; when 
Jorge Mendez, the most resolute of the captives, boasted 
'that he could take it. The Tatar general embraced his 
offer; and Mendez, with two other Portuguese, led a 
great army of Tatars to the assault- Their courage 
triumphed, and tiie Portuguese were tlicnccforwfrd held 
in the highest honour in the camp. The Tatar general 
declared that tlicy were almost as resolute as those of 
Japan." 

'Wlicn our adventurers were led before the king of 
Tatary, he began by demandit^ whence they came ; to 
which they replied that tiidr country was called Portugal, 
that the Idng tliercof was exceedingly rich and mighty, 
and that from thence to Pekin was at leaststbiee years’ • 
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voyage. At tliis answer the king, not knowing that the 
world is so large, testified much surprise, and repeatedly 
asked, Pricuu ? pricau ? that is. How far ? how far ? 
Being assured that it w'as a distance of three years* 
voyage, he observed, ** that there cither must be much 
ambition, or little justice, in the country of these people, 
since they go so far to conquer other lands.** Being 
frustrated in liis attempt on China, he thought fit to 
retreat, the Portuguese still following in his train. At 
a town called Quanginau, the king was visited by the 
talapicor of Lechuna, who, I’into informs us, is their 
pope. Tliis personage granted to the inhabitants of 
Quanginau, in recompense for die liberal reception they 
gave liim, that they might be all priests ; and empowered 
them to give bills of exchange on heaven to all who were 
willing to pay them for that accommodation. What our 
author tells us of the talapicor seems to suit very well with 
the grand lama of Thibet. The city of Lechuna is, he 
infonus us, “ the chiefest of die religion of the GentUea j ■ 
and such it may be as Rome is amongst us.'* The Por¬ 
tuguese, having obtained permission to depart, travelled 
with die ambassadors of Cochin China to the sea-side, 
where dicy hoped to find a ship ready to sail to Malacca. 
In this hope, however, they were disappointed, and were 
obliged to engage a small vessel to carry them to Liam- 
poo. But they quarrelled among themselves on the voy¬ 
age, and behaved so outrageously diat the captain of the 
ves^ abandoned them on a desolate island, from wliidi 
they were afterwards picked up by a pirate; and here 
their lawless career commenced, again. 

Their^’first adventure was an engagement with a pi¬ 
rate, in whidi five of the eight surviving Portuguese Irat 
their lives. The junk in which the odier th^ were 
embarked escaped from the fight with Utde injury; 
but a violent storm coming on, Aey.were in momentary 
expectation of going to ^ bottom. The pirate who 
commanded the vessel ran for the Lequios or Loochoo 
Inlands; but file wind drove him from his course. At 
length he saw-land with fires on it; and running towards. 
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tile shorCj found anchorage in good shelter. Some of 
the natives soon came aboard, and they found that they 
had arrived at Tanixumea, one of the islands of Japan. 
The nautaquim, or governor of the island, began widi 
interrogating the Portuguese rcs^iecting the wonders of 
their country. ** The first thing he propounded was, 
how he had learned fropi the Chinese and Lequios that 
Portugal was far richer and of a larger extent tlian the 
whole empire of China; wliieh we coiifirDied unto him. 
The second, how he had likewise been assured that our 
king hail upon the sea conquered tlie greatest part of the 
world ; which also we averred to be so. The third, that 
our king w'as so rich in gohl and silver, as it was held 
for most certain tliat he had above two tliousand houses 
fulf of it even to the very tops; but thereunto we an¬ 
swered that we could not truly say the number of the 
houses, because the kingtloin of Portugal was so spacious, 
so abounding with treasure, and so populous, as it was 
impossible to specify the same.** 

One of riic Portuguese, named Diego Zeimoto, gave 
to the governor an arquebuss, which the Japanese imi¬ 
tated with such skill, that in 1.556, when our author 
visited these islands a second time, they were said to 
have thirty thousand stand of fire-anns. The king of 
Bungo, wishing to sec tlic strangers, Mendez Pinto was 
sent to him; and here an accident occurred whidi had 
nearly i>roved fatal to our hero. He amused himself 
occasionally with shooting birds; and the natives, who 
were ignorant of the composition of gunpowder, used to 
ascribe the effect of the gun to sorcery. One day the 
son of die king of Bungo took up the gun, and efiarging 
it to die muzzle, fired at a tree ; but the gun burst, and 
tore the prince's hand in a drea^ul manner. The people, 
supposing that die prince had been killed by the magical 
arts of l*into, called put fbr vengeance. Our poor ad¬ 
venturer had no expedient to save tiis life, but to play the 
doctor. He looked as confident as possible/ and ** be¬ 
cause the hurt of the right thumb," he says, was most 
dangerous, I began with that, and gave it seven sdtehes j 
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whereas^ peradventure, if a surgeon liad dressed hinij he 
vould have given it fewer/* Covering the wound with 
tow dipjied in the whites of eggs, he bound it up close^ 
and in twenty days the prince was quite cured. Pinto's 
medical reputation procured him presents to the value of 
1300 ducats. The Chinese pirate, witli whom tlicy had 
arrived, being now ready for sea, .the Portuguese set sail 
for Liamiioo, where they arrived in safety. 

When Pinto, and his companions told their country¬ 
men residing dierc of the wealth of ** the new land of 
Japan which they had just discovered/* and of the great 
market that mig^t be found there for foreign mer¬ 
chandise, the money-making enthusiasm inflamed by 
this news was so great, that in fifteen days no fewer 
tlian nine junks were ready to sail to Japan, most of 
them ill provided for the voyage, and without pilots 
acquainted with the navigation. Seven of these vessels 
were lust in Uia. passage, and with Uiem perished 600 
persons; and merchandise was sunk to the value of 
300,000 crowns. The junk which carried our autlior 
was thrown on the rocks near the great Lcquio: the 
greater jiart of the crew were drowned, only twenty- 
four escaping, among whom were some women. The 
islanders seem to have been well acquainted with the 
iniquities of the Portuguese. When these were brought 
before tlie governor, he demanded of them—1 would 
fain know why your countrymen, when they took Ma¬ 
lacca, impdlcd thereto by ^treme avarice, killcil our 
people so unmercifully ?” Nevcrtiicless they were about 
to be dismissed, when a Chinese merchant accused them 
of piracy, and affirmed “ that it was the custom of the 
Portuguese to play the spies in a (-(niiitry under pretence 
of trading, and then to make themselves masters cf it, 
like robbers, putting all to the sword they met withal." 
This charge wrought so powerfully on the king’s mind, 
that he ordered tlto^’ortugucBc to be quartered, and their 
limbs to be hung np on the public roads. 

When this sentence was made known, the Portuguese 
' women testifled their affliction in so violent a manner as 
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sensibly to affect the compassionate islanders. TlicLequio 
ladiM gathered round the sufferers^ and, participating in 
th'eir sorrow^ resolved to intercede in their favour. They 
aceonlingly wrote a letter to die Icing's mother, whom 
they styled a sacred pearl congealed in the greatest shell 
of die profoundest dq>th of the waters;** and conjured 
her to take pity on the strangers and procure their par¬ 
don. Female compassion was not widiout effect; die 
Portuguese were discharged from jmson, and provided 
with a ship in which dicy sailed for China. “ In tliis 
manner/* says Pinto, ** we departed from Pungor, the 
capital city of the island of Lequio, of which 1 will here 
make a brief rcladon, to the end that if it diall one day 
please God to inspire the Portugal nation, principally for 
the exaltation and increase of the catholic faith, and 
next for die great benefit that may redound thereof, to 
undertake the conquest of this island, they may know 
where first to begin, as also the commodities of it, and 
die easiness of its conquest.** The inhabitants (he adds) 
arc litde inclined to arms, and altogcdicr unfurnished 
with them. 

Pinto arrived safely at Liampoo; whence he returned 
to Malacca, litde improved in fortune by his adventures. 
Here the governor, Pedro dc Faria, willing to render 
him a service, despatched liim on a misidon to hlartaban, 
the object of wliicli was to conclude a treaty of peace 
•with the king of that country.^ He had no sooner arrived 
dierc than he witnessed one of diose terrific revolutiona 
that characterise and so often desolate the East. The king 
of Martaban was besieged by the'king of Urama, defeated, 
and t&ken prisoner: he was flung into the river along 
widi about fifty of his nobles; his wives, 140 in number, 
were hanged with thdr heads downwards. Many other 
crueltieB are here ascribed to the king of Brama, winch 
could hardly have eAtered into a Euroi>can imagination; 
but of whi(^, unhappily, instances stiU frequendy occur 
in eastern countries. Mendez Pinto, with some other 
Portuguese captives, was carried to Ava^ whence he 
accompanied the ambassador of the king of Brama to 
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Timplaii, the capital city of the calarainham, or lord of 
the while mephanU 

This journey he performed in the humble capacity of a 
davc. Tlic country which he traverscil in his route to Tint- 
plan is blit little known ; and the names which he gi^'es 
to places are obviously so disfigured that little instruction 
can lie derived from his account. His description of the 
feast or fair of the (Irentilctt/' at the pagoda of Tina- 
googw, coincides exactly with the fair of Juggernaut. 
Fanatics threw themselves under the wdieels of the cha¬ 
riots, or, cutting themselves with knives, flung pieces of 
their flesh among the crowd. The statue of Tiiiagoogoo, 
he observes, had die hair of a negro, the ordinary charac¬ 
teristic of Buddha. The frightful instances of fraude 
devotion exliibitcil by its votaries, made our author re¬ 
mark, '' How little e do to save our souls, compared 
with what they do to lose them !” 

On his return to Malacca, Pinto was furnished with 
tlie means of trading to Suiida, in order that he might 
repair his fortune; but repose or prosperity did not 
belong to his eventful life. To his levity and love of 
change, perhaps, it may he attributed, that he was involved 
in every revolution that took place, and that his life was 
ail unbroken series of hazardous ailvcntures. At Malacca 
he joined the society of the Jesuits, and wrote home an 
account of Siam and Pegu, calculated to encourage the 
missionaries to engage in the work of converting the in-- 
habitants of those countries'. The Siamese, it appears, arc 
in the habit of crying, whenever they sneeze, Ham ropi! 
or Three o»d one ! whidi mysterious expression seemed 
to die devout novice to intimate a disiiosition to become 
Christians.* He afterwards visited China; and accom- 
panicil the missionary Belquior to Japan, in 155f>; and 
appears to have acquitted himself well on this mission, 
for oil his return to Portugal, in l.';58, he brought with 
him from the governor of Malacca a testimonial of his 
services. But the court set less value on his adventures 


* Diveni AvlA dall* India dl Poitofrano dall* anno 1551 sinn al 155^ 
dalli Rev. Fadii dellu Compagnia dl Uiesu. ISma Vcnct 
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tlian he did himself; and he complains bitterly^ tliat 
after enduring einllcss lianlsliips fVir one and twenty 
years in the service of his country, ns he ix iiloaxed to 
say, he met with no reward. Credit was long denied to 
the narrative of Mendez Pinto, or Mnulax Pinto, as a 
learned writer of ours jocosely calls him *; and our 
great dramatic poet has given currency to this opinioii.’t* 
But as we have acquired a greater knowledge of the 
countries which he visited, his crixiit has Ijecoinc re-esta¬ 
blished, and his travels can no longer be looked upon as 
mere fictions, lie unquestionably emlicllishes his adven¬ 
tures ; hut this liberty, as well as the contradictions of 
which he is frequently guilty, arc pardonable in an un¬ 
lettered man who writes from memory, and whose taste 
is swayed by the secret attachment which ignorance 
always feels to whatever is wonderful. Yet his volume 
is not characterised by exaggeration so much as by the 
multitude of events and particulars graphically set forth, 
and related with all the air of reality. When he tells his 
conversations with the Chinese anfl other eastern people, 
he must certaiuly be assisted by his imagination: yet it 
ought to be considered tliat he lived for years among 
adventurers of all nations; tliat he was rarely without 
interpreters; and that in all his descriptions he preserves 
the language and manners of the East with a fidelity 
which proves that he studied from the lifel He is no 
.where boastful of his own exploits; on the contrary, he 
always seems to have been least consiflcrcd of his 
party ; and, indeed, no creilit could redound to himsdf 
or his countrymen from the adventures that ha relates. 
The simplicity and vividness of his style, with the variety 
of his fortunes, procured great success for his history, 
wfaidi was long regarded by the Portuguese as a classical 
production. 

* A«Uej*f Cdnectioiii vdL L p.85b 

f FeidlDaiHl Mendri Pinto wai but a type of thee, 

Ttaou'liar/tf the flnt inaguituilol 

. SnAJMPBABB.' 
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CHAP. X. 

VOYAGES TO TRE NORTft. 

TOYAOFS of SERAsTIAK CAHOT. — FJURT 1I1SCOVF.HY OF NKW- 

roUIfUJ^ANU.-TIJK CORTEnKALS. - VUVACIKS OF TUB FHXNCU'. 

- CAKAllA. FIRST EZI'KDITIOMS OF TIIK EKGLJSll. AT¬ 
TEMPTS TO FIMU A KOllTU-EAST PASSAGE. — FATE OF SIR 
HUGH W1LI.OUGIIHY. — RICIIARU CirANCBIiOR OOKS TO MOS¬ 
COW.- HXS XKCKPTIUN. — STEVKN UOHOUfjH HEACIIKS THE 

STRAIT OF WAIGATS. — FROBISHER SAII.S TO 'DlsrUVEH THE 
HOBTH-WESTRRX PASSAGE. — FRXESLAEn. —' BKIKGS HOME 

SOME ESQUI3IAUX. - SUPPOSED COLD ORE. — JIIS SKCQND 

VOYAGE. -HIS SHIPS I.ADEN WJTIX THE ORE. — HE SAILS A 

THIRD TIME TO PLANT A COLONY. — FAILURE OF THE AT- 
TKMt*r. -VOYAGE OF SIR HUMFJIREY GILBERT. -SHIPS PRO¬ 

VIDED WITH AMUSEMENTS. — UK FIXES A COLONY IN NEW¬ 
FOUNDLAND. »PROCEEDS ON DISCOVERY, AND PERISHES. 

Thj9 conquests of the Spaniards and Portuguese in 
tile New World and the Kast present such a brilliant 
ti'ain of exploits and discoveries as must always hold a • 
prominent place in an historical review of geographical 
knowledge. But other nations in the mean time were 
not inattentive to these movements^ or indiftereiit to the 
advantages tliat might result from an improved acquaint- 
ance with the globe. They did not proceed^ it is true^ 
in their researches with the same bold strides ; but their 
slow and patient efforts were of a nature better calcu¬ 
lated to conduct to ultimate success. Buglaiid in par¬ 
ticular soon distinguislied itself as the school of intrepid 
and ddlful mariners. 

John Gavotta or Cabot^ a native of Venice^ arrived 
in England^ and settled at Bristol, in the reign of 
Henry Vll. That monarch, disappointed in his hopes 
of forming an cnj^gcnient with Columbus, gladly ex- 
. tended bis protection to the Venetian, whose reputation 
as a skilful pilot was little inferior to that of ede- 
brated GenoeBC. By a patent dated the dth of Marcfa^ 
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14<)6j he granted to Cabot and his thrte sons^ Louis^ 
Sebastian^ and Sancius^ pennissioR to go in seardi of 
unknown lands, amt to conquer and settle them. In the 
accounts whicli remain to us respecting the voyages un¬ 
dertaken in virtue of tliis patent, irreconcilable diversities 
and contradictions occur. Of Sebastian Cabot alone we 
know any thing with' certainty. In the report made 
to the pujic's legate in Spain *, he is made to say, that 
“ understanding, by reason of the sphere, Uiat if he 
should sail by way of north-west, he sliould by a shorter 
tract come into India, he thereu]mii caused the king 
to be advertised of his device, who immediately com¬ 
manded two caravels to be furnished with all tilings 
appertayning to the voyage, which was, as furre as he 
rcnieml^rcd, in the year l iu the beginning of sum¬ 
mer. He began, therefore, to sail toward tlic north¬ 
west, not tliinking to find any otlier land than that of 
Cathay, and from thence to turn towards India; but 
after certainc days he found that the land ran toward tlie 
north, whicli was to him a great displeasure. Never¬ 
theless, sayliug along the coast to sec if he could find 
any gulf tliat turned, ho found the land stUl continued to 
the 5()tli degree under our pole. And seeing that tlicrc 
the coast turned to tlic east, despairing to find a passage, 
he turned back again, and saylcd downe by the coast of 
tliat land toward tlic equinoctiall (ever vrith intent to 
iind the said passage to India), and came to that part of 
this firm land which is now called Florida; where his 
victuals failing, he departed from thence and returned 
unto England, where he found great tumults among tlie 
people, and preparations for warres in Scotland, by reason 
whereof Uicre was no more consideration; had unto thia 
voyage." 

It is probable that John Cabot and his son jointly, in 
their first voyage, discovered Newfoundland, to which 
they gave the name of Pntna Finta. It appears that 
they brought home with them three of the natives; and 

these savages, it is said, were doathed in l^eastcs skins, 

* In Kanuaio and Hakluyt ■ 
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and did eat raw flcRh^ and spake such speech that no 
mail could understand them ; and in their demeanour 
were like to brute heastes, whom the kinj^c kept a time 
after.*'* llamusio rclatc's that (!abot sailed as far iiortli 
as ()7^^; and another contemporary writer mentions that 
he met with Indians who had abundance of copper.f 
Sckastiaii Calmt sailed in KOlfi with sir John Pert to 
Porto liicOj and afterwards returned to Spaiii^ from whidi 
country he conducted that expedition to the liio de la 
Plata, of which mention has been made above.j: But in 
the year when Henry VIII. was on the throne^ 

he returned to England ; and on the accession of Ed¬ 
ward VI. was creatcrl by the young king pilot major, 
and received from him a pension for life of .500 marks 
or ifiCil. 1.3x. ‘M. a year,—a munificent reward in those 
days, and descrvctlly l^estowcd. Cabot was xdaced at the 
heail of the society of merchant adventurers; and by his 
zeal, mature judgment, and extensive experience, con¬ 
tributed not a little to kindle and direct that spirit of 
maritime enterprise by wliidi England has risen to her 
present naval eminence. 

The discoveries of (’allot soon attracted the attention 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese, who dreaded nothing 
more dian rivalry for the dominion of the seas. Indeed, 
there seems little reason to doubt that a Portuguese 
navigator had discovered Newfoundland long before the 
time of Cabot. John Vaz Costa Cortereal, a gentkmau 
of the royal household, had explored die nordiem seas 
by order of Alphonso V. about die year 14()3, and dis- 
coverciP the Terra tie Jinccalhnos or land of cod fisli, 
aftcrwartls called Newfoundland. § There is even rea¬ 
son to believe diat the Portuguese were in the haMt not 
only of fishing on the banks of Newfoundland, but of 
setding there also, toward the close of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. Caspar, the son of John Cortereal, sailed from 
Lisbon in the year 1500, and, steering northward from 
the Azores, discovered in ,60° land, to which he gave 

* Haklujt. f Peter Martw. | See page 89. 

§ Harrow's Chrondlogic.%1 History of Voyages in (he Arctic Hcgioni. 
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the name of Terra Verde, that ie, Grcenlaiitl. From his 
own account it appears, that having employed nearly a 
year in this voyage, he had discovered lietwccii west and 
north-west a continent till tlien iiiikiiowii to the rest 
of the world; that he ran along the coast upwards of 
800 miles; that, according to his conjecture, this hind 
lay near a region formerly approached by tlic Venetians*', 
and almost at the nordi pole; and that he was unable to 
proceed farther on account of the grthit mountains of 
ice which encumbered the sea, and the continued snows. 
The great country discovered by Cortereal is evidently 
that which is at present known by the iiaine of La¬ 
brador, to which geographical WTitcrs in the sixteenth 
century not unfrcqncntly gave the name of Cortvrvutie, 

Gaspar Cortereal, clateil by his discoveries, and con¬ 
fident that he should find a north-western passage to 
India, easily obtained the king's consent to undertake 
a second voyage; and sailed from Lisbon in May, l.'iOl, 
never more to return, llis voyage is said to have lieeii 
prosperous as far as Greenland; hut there a storm sepa¬ 
rated the ships: his consort returned; but Cortereal was 
never again heard of. 

Ills brother, Michael Cortereal, sailed in search of 
him the following year, with three vessels. ^V^icn they 
arrived upon the coast of the newly discovered laud, 
which is broken by nninerous rivers and inlets, the shiiis 
separated, in order that they might examine the coast 
more narrowly, having arranged to meet at a certain 
point on the 20th of August. Two of the vessels did 
actually return according to tlie ai»pointincnt;*but Mi¬ 
chael Cortereal never made his appearance, and no tidings 
were ever received of his fate. Vasco Eanes Cortereal, 
master of the king's household, disconsolate for the loss 
of his brothers, determined to go himself to unfold the 
mystery which hung over tlieir fate. Jhit the king, 
having already lost two of his most valued servants, 
resolved to preserve the third; and could not be [irc- 
vailed upon, by any entreaties, to part with 4he otdy sur- 

* An alludon to the voTages of the Zciii, ace vol. i. ii. 
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vlvlpg branch of the family^ to which he was sincerely 
attached. 

These voyages, though they terminated so unfortu¬ 
nately to tile individuals that conducted them, familiar¬ 
ised the Portuguese seamen with the navigation of the 
Northern Ocean, and thereby conduced not a little to 
the progress of iliscovcry in that quarter. Very exten¬ 
sive fisheries were carried on by the Portuguese on tlie 
banks of Newfoundland, employing at one time between 
two and tliree hundred vessels from the ports of Viana 
and Aveiro alone. This source of prosperity, opened 
by tlic efforts, or we may say the self-devotion, of the 
Cortcreals, continued as long as Portugal remained an 
independent monarchy. * 

The French nation alone seems to have remained un¬ 
affected by that impulse of curiosity or love of glory 
which urged other nations forward in the career of geo¬ 
graphical discovery. Yet Uie French were not indifferent 
to die gains of commerce, or slow to avail themselves of 
the discoveries made by their neighbours. In l.'iOS, a 
mariner of Dieppe, named Aubert or Hubert, sailed to 
Newfoundland, and brought home with him a native 
of that country, who was exhibited to the court in Paris. 
But no schemes of enterprise arose out of diis adventure, 
nor do we hear any diing more of French discoveries 
till 1534, when Jaques Cartier examined the river Saint 
Lawrence; in which, however, he was unquestionably 
preceded by Cortereal and die Spanish navigator Ve¬ 
lasco. From Cartier we learn, that among the natives 
inhabitiiig die nortlicrn banks of the Saint Lawrence, 
a hamlet or collection of houses was called t^nada ,— 
the name which Kuropeans have subsequendy given to 
the whole country. A more fantastical derivation of this 
name has been widely circulated. It is said, that when 
the Spaniards first entered die river, and sought in vain 
to discover any traces of the precious metals, they cried 
out, in their disappdntment, visa noda.'or, ''Nodiing 
here!" and these words, being caught up by the savages, 

• Burro#.' . 
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and repeated by them to the Europeans who afterwards 
arrived thcrc^ were considered to be the name of the 
country. 

The spirit of discx>very seems also to have languished 
in England at the commencement of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury; or, which is more probable, tlic feeble eftbrts of 
early voyagers were not cnnvned witli the brilliant suc¬ 
cess necessary to attract the attention of tlic historians of 
that age. The first enterprise undertaken solely by En¬ 
glishmen was suggested by Mr.llolxirt Thorne, a wealthy 
mcrvliant of Eristol, who had long resided at Seville, and 
who hail imbibed, perhaps in Spain, the spirit of geo¬ 
graphical discovery. He is said to have exhorted king 
Henry VI11. with very weighty and substantial reasons 
to set forth a discovcric even to the north pole.*' And 
such a voyage seems actually to have taken jdace. For 
we arc informcil tliat ‘^king Henry VI11. sent two fair 
ships, well inaiined and victualled, having in them divers 
cunning men, to seek strange regions; and so they set 
fortli out of tlic Thames the SOtli day of May, in the 
nineteenth year of his reign, which was the yearc of our 
Lord 15Q7‘** All that we know of the result of this 
voyage is, that one of tlic sliips was cast away on the 
north of Newfoundland. Again, in 1.036, a voyage of 
discovery to tlie north-west parts of America was pro¬ 
jected by a person named Ilorc, of London; “ a man of 
goodly stature, and of great courage, and given to the 
studie of cosmograpliie.” It is remarkable, that of six- 
score persons who accompanied him, tliirty were gentle¬ 
men of the inns of court and chancery; whence it may 
be concluded that the x>ursait of-science and gratification 
of a laudable curiosity were tlie object of this voyage, 
rather than mercantile speculations. Eut this enterprise 
had a calamitous termination, uiiwortliy tlic disinterested 
motives that gave birtli to it. On their arrivftl in New¬ 
foundland, they suffered so mudi from famine that they 
were driven to the horrible expedient of cannibalism, 
lyiiilc gathering roots in the woods for thek subsistence, 

• Hakluyt 
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Bome nvcre trcaelierously munlerccl and devoured by 
tbeir companions. The captain^ on hearing the dreum- 
atimee, endeavoured to bring back the crew to a sense of 
their duty^ and to teach them resignation, by keeping 
alive their hopes. But tlic famine increased, and they 
were diiven to the necessity of casting lots who sliould 
])erish. The same night a French ship arrived on 
the coast; and the English, by a stratagem with which 
we arc not made acijuaiiited, contrived to make tlicm- 
selvcs masters of the vessel, and returned home. The 
Frenchmen were afterwards liberally indemnified by 
Henry VIII., who pardoned die violence to which ne-i 
cessity had impelled the English adventurers. 

The foreign trade of England in the sixtccntli century 
hardly extended beyond die Flemish towns, Iceland, 
and a limited fisliery on the banks of Newfoundland. 
But the presence and counsel of Sebasdan Cabot, who 
was well acquainted widi the bold navigadons of die 
Spaniards, opened the views and inflained die anibidoii 
of a people not insensible of their own capabilities. 
IVhen that experienced navigator was created grand 
pilot of England by Edward VI., he was at the same 
time constituted governour of die mysterie and com- 
panic of the marcliants adventurers for die discovciie of 
regions, dominions, islands, and places unknowen.” By 
his advice, and under his direction, a voyage was under¬ 
taken in 1553 for the discovery of a north-east passage 
to Cathay. Three ships were fitted out for tliis expe¬ 
dition, of which sir Hugh Willoughby was appointed 
captain-general. Richard Chanedor, the pilot major of 
the fleet, commanded the Edward J^madventure. As 
die promoters of this expedition had no doubt of itq 
success, dicy omitted none of those precautions which 
were deem^ necessary for the safety of vessels navi¬ 
gating the Indian seas, and caused dicm to be sheathed 
with lead in order to defend them from the worms diat 
were found to be destructive to wooden sheathing in 
warm climates. This is the .first account we have of 
^hips coated ih England with a metelUc substance* That 
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practiccj as wc have sceii^ ivas long familiar to the Spa¬ 
niards. * 

AVliile the ships lay at (}reciiwlcli, where the court 
at that time resided^ the mariners received every mark 
of royal favour whicli could cheer and encourage men 
embarking on a dangerous and important entcrjirisc. 
But the result of tliis voyage, which held out such flat¬ 
tering promises, was most disastrous to the gallant sir 
Hugh W'^illougliby and his brave associates, who, with 
the whole of the merchants, officers, and ship's company, 
as well as those of the J/o/ia Omjidmtiu, to the iiumlM,T 
of sc - ciity persons, perished miserably, from the effects 
of cold and hunger, on a barren and uninhabited part of 
tlic eastern coast of Lapland, jit the mouth of a river 
Cidlcd Arziiia, not far from the harliour of Kegor. The 
sliips and the dead bodies of those that perished were 
discovcreil the following year by some llussiaii flsher- 
nicii; and from papers found in the admiral's ship, 
and especially by the date of his will, it appeared that 
most of the company of tlic two sliips were alive in 
January, 1554. 'I'licy had entered the river on the 18th 
of September prececUng. No regular journals appear 
to have been kept in the sliips. That of sir Hugh 
Willoughby is extremely meagre, and contains pnly Uie 
follo^ving brief reference to diclr distressed situation;—^ 
Thus remaining ip this haven the space of a weeke, 
seeing the yecrc farre spent and also very cvill wctlicr, as 
frost, snowe, and haile, as though it had been the deepe 
of winter, we Uiought it best to winter there. Where¬ 
fore wc sent out dirce men south-south-west, to seych if 
dicy could find people j who went three dayes jounicy, hut 
could find none. After that we sent out other three west¬ 
ward, four dayes journey, which also returned without 
• finding any people. Then sent we three men south-east, 
three dayes journey, who in like sorte returned without 
finding of people or any similitude of habitation." 

Richard Chancelor, the pilot of die fieet, was more 
fortunate in his voyage. He wems to have held a 

• Sec page 100. Bynov^ .Chitaslcgical Hiit p. OS. 
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northerly course; or, as he expresses it^ he sailed 
so far towards tliat unknown part of the worlds that 
he came at last to the place where he found no night 
at all, but a continual light and brightness of die sun 
sliining clearly upon the huge and mighty sea.” At 
lengdi he entered a great bay, where be found inhabit¬ 
ants, who first seemed alarmed at his arriYal ; but on 
becoming acquainted widi " the singular gcndciiesse 
and courdsie of the strangers, they brought them provi¬ 
sions, and entered into familiar intercourse with diem/* 
Our navigators learned that the country in which they 
had arrived was Russia or Muscovy, governed by a 
king named Juan Vasilovich. Clioncelor managed liis 
negotiations with address, and had die courage to un¬ 
dertake a journey of nearly 1500 miles to Moscow, 
where he was favourably entertained; and his able 
agency laid die foundation of that commercial inter¬ 
course which has since subsisted with litdc interrupdon 
between England and Kusina. 

The account of his first interview with die czar of Mos¬ 
cow is extremely curious and cntertuniiig. The English 
travellers were astonished beyond measure at the pomp 
and magnificence of the Russian court. The emperor 
at first observed towards the strangers a reserved and 
stately carriage; but, at die second interview, he con¬ 
versed more familiarly with them. The prince called 
them to his tabic, to receive each a cup from liis hand 
to drinke, and took into his hand master George Killiiig- 
worthes beard, which reached over the table, and plea¬ 
santly .ddivered it to the metropolitan, who, seeming to 
bless it, said in Russ, ^ This is God's giftas indeed 
at that dme it was not only thick, broatl, and yellow 
coulcrcd, but in length five foot and two inches of 
assize.** In the following spring, Chancelor sailed from 
Archangel, and arrived safely in England, bringing with 
him a letter from the czar to Edward VI.* The fortu¬ 
nate result of Cliancelor's voyage, and the prospect of 
cstablisliing a trade with an extensive empire, appeared 

• Hakluyt 
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to compensate the unhappy fate of Willoughby, ami tlic 
failure of the expedition in its immediate object. A 
new charter was granted to the community of merchants 
adventurers ; and Richard Chanedor, with two others, 
was commissioned to treat with the czar of Muscovy, 
with respect to the commercial privileges and immuni¬ 
ties which he might be pleased to grant to tlic newly 
chartered company. The adventurers were instructed 
not merely to seek for commercial gain, but also to 
increase their information, aiul to use all wayes and 
mealies i>ossible to learne howc men mayc pass from 
Russia, either by laml or by sea, to Calliaia." 

Rut while preparations were made to despatch Chan- 
color a second time to Russia, towards which country 
tlie singular events of his first expedition invited his 
exertions, the project of a norUi-oastern passage was 
not wholly abandoned. Stephen Burrow, who had 
accompanied Chancelor in the preceding voyage, sailed 
in April, 155(), in a small vessel, to exiilore die northern 
seas. On die last day of July they reached the island 
of ^V^aigatz, and learned from the Russians that the 
land ahead of diem was called JVovee Zemhia, or the New 
Land, and that the people who inhabited the great islands 
were called Samoeds, and had no houses, but tents 
made of deer-skins. On landing they found a multi¬ 
tude of idols belonging to this people, rudely carved, 
and in some instances smeared with blood. The pre¬ 
valence of die eastern winds jircvcnted our adventurers 
from advancing beyond this point; and wintering at 
Colmagro, they returned to Kngland the ensuing year. 
In die mean time Chancelor had proceeded on bis em¬ 
bassy to Archangel and to Moscow, and is said to have 
made a profitable voyage. On his return home, in 1.556, 
be was accompanied by Osep Neped, the ambassador of 
die czar. But the voyage was most calamitous; of 
four diipa which composed the fleet, three sufibreil ship¬ 
wreck. The vessel in wliich Chancelor and the am¬ 
bassador had embarked^ waa wrecked in Pitsb’go Bay, 
on die eastern coast .of ^Scotland; and Chancelor, ividi 

VOL. n. L 
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most of the crov, were drowned; the ambassador was 
saved ivitli much difficulty, lie was conducted to 
London with great iioinp; treated with much kindness 
and cU^inction ; and the coinincrcial relations of the two 
c'oitiif^es were cstablislicd on a closer and more solid 
basis.* 

'I'hc efforts llms made for the discovery of a north¬ 
eastern imssoge to the Indies^ though failing in their 
specific .object, yet, like every other exertion of human 
energy and inilustry, were crowned, as we have seen, 
with positive though uiiex]>ected advantages. Perhaps 
the flattering results as well as tlic disappointments of 
those voyages had a tendency to stimulate the vigour of 
diseovery in another direction, anil to revive the (jues- 
tiuii of a north-west passage round America to Cathay 
and the Kast Indies. Many sound observations, and 
1 ot a few qucstioiiahlc or cvem fabulous relations, were 
ailduecd to countenance the opinion of the possibility of 
such a passage. Martin Frohislicr, a inariiicr of great 
experience and ability, had persuaded liimsclf that the 
voyage was not only feasible, but of easy execution ; 
and “ as it was the only thing of the world that was 
left yet undone whereby a notable mind might be made 
famous and fortunate,** he persisted, for fifteen years, in 
endeavouring to procure the equipment of the expedition 
which was the constant object of his hopes and specu¬ 
lations. 

At length, in 1576, by the patronage of Dudley carl 
of Wdtwick, lie was enabled to fit out two small vessels, 
one of Ihlrty-five anil the other of tliirty tons. As our 
adventurers jmssed (Sreenwich, where the court then 
residetl, <|uecii KlizalK‘tli gave them an encouraging fare¬ 
well, by waving her hand to them from tlic window. 
Oil the Hill of tfidy Frobisher discoverctl land, which 
he siqqiQSiHl to be the Friezeland of Zeno: hut the land 
which he lielievcil to be an islauti, is evidently tlie south¬ 
ern )iart of Greenland, lie was compelled by the floating 
ice to direct I'is course to the sontli-west, till he reached 

• ILikluyt. T(d. L 
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Labrador. Sailing to the tiorthwanl alcmg tliia coast, lie 
entered a strait lii latitude 03° 8*, which was afterwanls 
named Lumlejr's Inlet. The Estjuiinaiix in their boat^ 
or kigaks were mistaken by our voyagers for porpoiBos, 
or some kind of strange fish. H'itli one of these 
** strsinge infidelcs, whose like was never seen, readj nor 
heard of before,”* Frobisher set sail for Englaiidj where 
he arrived on the 2d of October, highly coiiimciuled of 
all men for his great and notable attempt, hut specially 
famous for the great hope he brought of the passage to 
C'athaia.” One of his seamen chanced to bring liorae 
with him a stone, as a memoriid of his voyage to tliose 
distant countries; but his wife throwing it into the lire, 
it ** glistercfl with a briglit marqaesset of golil.” 'I'liis 
accident was soon noiseti abroad; and the goiil-finers of 
London, being called uiioii to assay the stone, reiKirted 
that it contained a c^nsiderahlc (piantity of gold. 'I'Iuik 
the hope of finding gold again liceaiiie the incentive to 
distant voyages and geographical researches. The(|neen 
now openly favoured the enterprise ; and Frohislier again 
departc'd, in May, l.^f??, with three ships,<ine of wliieli 
was equipped hy her majesty. 11c sagaciously observed, 
that the ice which eiicnmhers the northern seas must lie 
formed in the sounds, or inlaml near the pole, and that 
the main sea never freezes, lie steerid for the strait 
where his preceding voyage had tcrminateil, and sought 
the spot where the siip[Hised gold ore hail been picked 
up, but could not find on the whole island “ a piece so 
big as a walnut.'* On the iieighhoiiriiig islands^ how¬ 
ever, the ore was found in large qiiaiitities. lA their 
examination of Frobisher’s Strait, they were unable to 
establish a pacific intercourse with the natives. Two 
women were seized; of whom one, being ohl and ugly 
was thought to he a devil or a witch, and was conse¬ 
quently dismissed. As gold, anil not discovery,- was the 
avowetl object of this voyage, our ailventurcrs uccupieif 
themselves in ]>rovidiiig a cargo, and actually got on 
Ixiard almost 200 tons Ojf the glittering miia^rul wliich 
they believed to be ore. When tlic lading was cum- 
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pletedj they set sail homcwanUi; and tlicaigh the diips 
frere' dispersed by violent storms, tlicy all arrived safely 
in different ports of England. 

The queen and the persons engagctl in tliis adventure 
were delighted to find “ that the matter of the gold oro 
lnyl appearance and made show of great riches and 
profit, and that the hope of die passage to CatUaia by 
this last voyage greatly increaseil." The queen gave the 
name of Meta Incognita to the newly discovered conn* 
try, on which it was resolved to cstablisli a colony. For 
this purpose a fleet of fifteen shqis was got ready, and 
100 persons appointed to form the settlement, and rc^ 
main diere the whole year, keeping with them three of 
the ships; the other twelve were to bring back cargoes 
of gold ore. Frobisher was appointed admiral in general 
of die expedition, and on taking leave received from the 
queen a gold chain as a mark of her approbation of his 
past conduct. The fleet sailed on the 81st of May, 
1578, and in three weeks discovered Friexclaiid, of 
wliich possession was fonnally taken, and dicn held its 
course direct to Frobislier’s Straits. The voyage hitherto 
hail been prosperous, but distresses and vexations of 
every kind thwarted the attempt to fix a colony. Vio¬ 
lent storms dispersed the fleet; drift-ice choked up the 
strait; one small bark, on board of which was the wooden 
house intended for the settlers, was crushed by the ice¬ 
bergs and instantly went down; thick fogs, heavy siiow^ 
with tides and currents of extraordinary violence, be¬ 
wildered the mariners, and involved them in endless 
distresses. At length, after enduring extreme hardships, 
it was resolved to return, and postpone to the ensuing 
year die attempt to make a settiement in the country. 
The storms which had frustrated the object of the expe¬ 
dition pursued the fleet in its passage homeward: the 
diips were scattered, but arrived at tlie various ports of 
England before the commencement of October.* 

The Bussc of Bridgewater, in her homeward passage, 
fdl in with a huge island to the south-east of Frieze- 

* Hakluyt, voL liL 
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land^ in latitude 57^^, wbicli bad never before been ilia* 
covered; and sailed three days along tlie coast, tlie land 
appearing to be fertile, full of wood, and a fine cham¬ 
pagne country. On this authority the island was laid 
down in our charts, but was never afterwanls seen, and 
certainly docs not exist; though a bank has recently 
been sounded u])on, which has revived tlie opinion that 
the Friczelaiid of Zeno and die land seen by the Busse 
of Briilgcwatcr were one and the same island, wliicli has 
been since swallowed up by an earthquake.* 

Success seems to have deserted Frobisher after his 
first voyage, which alone indeed had discovery for its 
object. When the sanguine expectations to which ho 
had given birth were disappointed, his voyages were 
looked upon as a total failure; and he appears himself, 
for a time, to have fallen into neglect. But in 1.085 
he served widi sir Francis Drake in the West Indies; 
three years later he commanded one of die largest ships 
of the fleet wliich defeated die Spanisli armada;. and his 
gallant conduct on that trying occasion procured him the 
honour of knighthood. 

Frobisher’s zeal in the pursuit of nortli-wcstcm dis-i 
coveries is supposed to have been fostered by the writ¬ 
ings of sir Humphrey Gilbert, a gentleman of brilliant 
talents and romantic temper. When we contemplate 
die early discoveries of the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
lire see needy adventurers, and men of desperate cha¬ 
racter and fortune, pursuing gain or licentiousness with 
violence and bloodshed. But die English navigators, 
who, in die reign of Elizabeth, sought to extAid our 
knowledge of the globe, were men of a different stamp, 
and driven forward by motives of a more honourable 
nature. They undertook the most difficult navigations 
througli seas perpetually agitated by storms and encum¬ 
bered with ice, in vessels of the moat frail construction 
and of small burden ; they encountered all the difficul¬ 
ties and distresses of a rigorous climate, and, in most 
cases, with a very distant or with no prospect of ultimate 

* Barrow's Thron. HisCi jf. 9k 
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pecuniary advantage. Sir Humphrey Gilbert was one 
of those gallant spirits who engaged in the career of 
discovery chiefly from the love of fame and thirst of 
achievement. In 157fl he obtained a patent^ authorising 
him to imdertakc western discoveries^ and to possess 
lands unsettled by .Christian princes or their subjects. 
The grant in die patent was made periictual^ but was 
at the same time declared void unless acted upon within 
six years. In compliance witli tliis condition sir Hum¬ 
phrey prepared^ in 158.S^ to take possession of the 
northern parts of America and Newfoundland. In the 
same year queen Elizabeth conferred on his younger 
brother^ Adrian Gilbert^ the privilege of making dis¬ 
coveries of a passage to China and the Molurcasj by die 
nordi-westwardj north-eastward^ or northward; directing 
the company, of which he was die head, to be incorpo¬ 
rated by the name of " The colleagues of the fdlowship 
for the discovery of die north-west passage.*' 

The fleet of air Humphrey consisted of five ships, 
of different burthens, from 10 to 200 tons, in which 
were embarked about 260 men, including sliipwrights, 
masons, smiths, and' carpenters, besides ** mineral men 
and refiners;’* and for the amusement of the crew, 

and allurement of the savages, diey were provided of 
music in good variety, not omitting the least toyes, as 
morrice dancers, hobby horses, and Maylike conceits, 
to delight the savage people, whom they intended to win 
by all fair means possible.** This litde fleet reached 
Newfoundland on the flOth of July. It is noticed, that 
at diis (early period, the PortugidB and French chiefly 
have a notable trade of firiiing on the Newfoundland 
bank, where tlicre are sometimes more than a hundred 
sail of sliips." 

On entering St. John's, possession was taken in the 
queen's name of the harbour and 200 leagues every 
way; parcris of land were granted out; but the atten¬ 
tion of the general was chiefly directed to the discovery 
of the precious metals. 

The colony being thus apparently cstabliriied, sir 
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Humphrey Gilbert embarked in bis small frigate^ the 
Squirrel, which was, in fact, a miserable bark of ten 
tons; and, taking with him two other ships, proceeded 
on a voyage of discovery to tlie soutliward. One of 
these vessds, die Delight, was soon after wrecked among 
the shoals near Sable Island ; and of alx>ve 100 men on 
board, only twelve escaped. Among those who perished 
were tlie historian and the mineralogist of the expedi¬ 
tion ; a circumstance whicli preyed U]ion die mind of 
sir Ilumphrey, whose ardent temper fondly cherished 
the hope of fame and of inestimable riches. He now 
dclcnniiicd to return to England; but as his litdc 
frigate, as she is called, appeared wholly unfit to pro¬ 
ceed on sudi a voyage, he was entreated not to venture 
in her, but to take Ilia passage in the Golden Hinde. 
To these solicitations the gallant knight replied, " I will 
not forsake my little company going homeward, with 
whom I have iiassecl so many storms and perils." When 
die two vessels had passed the Azores, sir Humphrey's 
frigate was observed to be nearly overwhelmed by a 
great sea: she recovered, * however, the stroke of the 
waves; and immediately afterwards the general was ob¬ 
served, by those in the Hinde, sitting abaft with a book 
ill his hand, and calling out, S* Courage, my lads ! we 
are as near'‘heaven by sea as by land." The same night 
this litdc bark, and all widiin her, were swallowed up 
. ill die sea, and never more heard of. Sudi was the un¬ 
fortunate end of die brave sir Hmnphrey Gilbert, who 
may be regarded as die father of the western colonisa¬ 
tion, and who was one of die diief ornameitfa of the 
most chivalrous age of English history.* 

• Balduyt, viA iii. 
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CHAP. XI. 

«» 

VOYAOn TO THE NORTH. 

. ’ ■ *<1 

tOYAOKS OF JMIM DAVIS. — KSSULT OF HIS HKSRABniKS.— 

Pc BKLIKVBS IK TIIK EXISTENCB OF A KOHTH-WXST FAStSAGF. 

•i—NORTHERN EXPEDITIONS OF THE DUTCH.-VOVAGKN OF 

WILLXAXI BARENTS. CORKELUOK FASSES THE STRAIT OF 
VAXOATX. — BARENTS BEACHES THE NORTHERN EXTRKMITT 
OF NOVA SEMBXJl. — DESClUnXON OF THE WALIIUS. — SE¬ 
COND VOTAGE OF BARENTS.—INFORMATION RECEIVED FROM 

THE 8AMOTKDS.-THIRD VOYAGE.—SPITSBERGEN AND CHEIl- 

RT ISLAND DISCOVERED. -BARENTS AND HIS CREW WINTER 

XN NOVA SEMIILA. — THEIR SUFFERINGS. — EXTRaOIIDINART 
REFRACTION. —DEATH OF BARBMTEi AND VUYAUK OF THE 
CREW IN OPEN BOATS.-ATTEMPTS OF THE DAVES TTO EX¬ 
PLORE GREENLAND.—VOYAGES OF JAMES HALL.-FATE OF 

BALL AND OF KNIGHT. — HENRY HUDSON. — HE SIAKES OU- 
SERVATION8 ON THE DIP OF THE NKEDI.K. — IIIS VOYAGE 
TOWARDS THE POLE. —SECOND VOTAGE. — PLACE OF THE 
MAGNETIC POLK.—A MERMAID DESCRIBED.-THIRD VOVAGE. 

— DISCOVERS Hudson’s river. — fourth voyage. — sails 

TO THE WEST. — ENTERS BUOSOn's BAT. -NARRATIVE OF 

ins PROCEEDING. - MDTXNY OF THE CHEW.-HUDSON AND THE 

SICE MEN TURNED ADRIfV. — RETURN OF THE MUTINEERS. 

Thb zeal and ability exerted by Frobisher in tlie cause 
of north-western discovery was foiled^ as we have seen^ 
by the vain pursuit of the precious metals. The ill suc¬ 
cess of the recent voyages restored speculation to its 
legitimate pursuit; and it was now resolved to despatch 
an expedition of which discovery should be the sole 
olyect. 

The merchi(pts of London, being satisfied of the 
likelihood of the discovery of the north-west passage,” 
fitted out two small barks, the one of fifty, the other of 
thirty-five tons, which they entrusted to the command 
of John Davis, an expert and courageous seaman. He 
sailed from Dartmouth on the 7th of June, 1585, and 
by the midillc of July was on the western side of 
Greenland, where tlie coast presented such a bleak and 
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fi^ooiny aBjj^d^ that Davis gave it the name of the 
Land of DesoibUion, Here he. found a great 
tity of drift-wood^ and picked up a tree sixty feet in 
length. From this coast he stood to the north-west^ 
where he saw land in latitude 6'4® 15'; the air being 
temperate^ and the sea free from ice. This proved to 
be a group of islands among which wete numerous 
good harbours. To that in which Davis cast anchor he 
gave the name of Gilbert's Sound, in honour of his 
patron, Mr. Adrian Gilbert, the brother of the unfortu¬ 
nate sir Humphrey. The natives were numerous and 
friendly; they danced with the sailors, and shared with 
them whatever they possefted. On die Ist of August 
Davis stood to the north-west, and on the 6‘th discovered 
land in lat. 40': they anchored under a promon¬ 
tory, which tliey named Mount Raleigh, the cliffs 
whereof were orient as gold." The foreland towards 
the north they called Dier's Cape, and that towards the 
south Cape Walsingham. Proceeding to the north¬ 
ward, an open strait was diseovered to the w'cst, from 
twenty to tliirty leagues wide, and quite free from ice. 
The colour of the sea also resembling that of the main 
ocean, gave our adventurers greater hopes of their hav¬ 
ing found the long-sought passage. They proceeded 
sixty leagues towards the ivest, until they saw a cluster 
of idaiids in the middle of the strait. But meeting here 
tvith thick mists and adverse winds, they were unable 
to make fartber progress, and returning home in con¬ 
sequence, arrived at Dartmouth on the SOth of Sep¬ 
tember. • • 

The discovery of a free and open passage to the west¬ 
ward ; the friendly disposition of the natives, who seemed 
disposed to maintain a brisk commerce of peltry; and 
the general ability manifested by Davis in tiic conduct 
of his voyage; encouraged die merchants in the west of 
England to assist him in fitting out a second expedition. 
On the 7th of May he again sailed from Dartmouth; 
and by die middle of June had reached tiie west side 
of Greenland, where the natives came to him in great 
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numbers to trade, with the skins of seals, 8ta<;s, white 
hares, and widi fish. They were believed by our siiilors 
to be witches, and to practise many lands of enrhant- 
ments. The icebergs which Davis saw in tliis voyage 
were of sq great a nze tliat be declines describing them, 
lest his veracity should be called iii question. From the 
cold occasioned by die accumulation of icc, the seamen 
became sickly and dispinted, and it was with difiSculty 
that Davis could prevail on tliem to persist in the 
voyage nordiwards. In latitude 66^ 33* N. land was 
descried, wliidi turned out to be a group of islands. The 
sea was now free from icc, the weather extremely warm, 
and musquitoes were very ciumerous and trouMesome. 
In latitude (>7° they found land to the westward; and 
running southward to .54'^, they saw numberless inlets, 
which, from the appearance of the sea, kept alive their 
hopes of a passage. But the weather proving tempestu- 
ous on the coast of Labrador, Davis steered homewards, 
and arrived in England in the beginning of October. 
During the greater part of tliis voyage he was alone in 
the Moonshine, a little bark of only 35 tons. 

Tliougli in tlie preceding voyages Davis had ncitlicr 
discovered the north-west passage nor establislicd an 
important commerce, he had so much enlarged his nau¬ 
tical experience, and found so many great arms of the 
sea conducting to die west, that his hopes of finally 
succeeding in tlic attempt were rather infiamed than 
depressed by the result of liis previous efforts. A third 
voyage was therefore resolved on; and he sailed from 
Dartmouth, with two vessels, on the 19th of May, 
1587* In June he was on the west coast of Greenland, 
along which he held his course till he reached 72^ 12', 
where, finding the sea open, he turned to the west, and 
ran forty leagues in that direction without seeing any 
land. By currents or the violence of the north winds 
they were driven to the south, aud arrived at die strait 
discovered by Davis in his first voyage, and which is 
now named Cumberland Strait They explored it about 
sixty leagues; and then running to the south-east across 
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a great descried, in latitude 61** 10', a head¬ 

land, to whim they gave the name of (^aiie ('hidicy. 
Thus it appears tliat the straits which hear die name 
of Hudson were in reality discovered by Davis, whose 
name, howevdr, is very properly given to the strait in 
which he sailed to die highest point of northern latitude. 

Davis arrived in England on die Idtli of Septem¬ 
ber. Tlie result of his three voyages was not such 
as to encourage the merchants to support him in die 
farther prosecudon of his researches. But his own zeal 
continued unabated ; and he bclicveil that as he became 
acquainted with die western seas he approximated to 
the discovery of the noriU-westem course to India, the 
navigation of which he imagined to he not only practi¬ 
cable but easy. In a litde volume iiublished by him' a 
few years after bis return *, he gives an interesting and 
vivid summary of his three voyages. He says, that he 
advanced eiglity Ici^es in Cumberland Strait, and found 
diat the tide ebbe<l six fathoms, which he regards as a 
proof of its connection widi the main ocean. He ex¬ 
presses an opinion that die northern regions of the new 
continent arc all islands; an opinion maintained by die 
ablest navigators, from the time of Sebastian Cabot to 
the present day. Davis also affirms that he sailed north¬ 
ward, in die sea at presmt called Baffin's Bay, to the 
latitude of 75^. This intrepid seaman, who subsequendy 
accompanied Candidi in his second voyage to die Straits 
' of Magellan, and who persisted singly in forcing a pas¬ 
sage into die Pacific Ocean, afterwards entered into die 
service of the Dutdi, and made no less dian fii^ voyages 
to the East Indies,—an instance, in those days, of won¬ 
derful good fortune. 

M^cU'^'die Dutch were driven to assert their inde¬ 
pendence, and to aim at sharing in that lucrative 
commerce which had hitherto been engrossed by the 
Spaniards, they did not at first think of encountering 
their oppressors in their establislied track, but deemed 
it more advisable to leadi the Indies, if ||> 0 Bsihle, by a 

* The Woilda^ Hydrographiciill IXicrlptioii, ifiaSL 
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course to'which usurpation had hitherto advanced no 
daim. In consequence, they turned all their attention 
to die diSGOv^ of a north-eastern passage; and in 1594 
r the United Provinces sent forth an expedition, of which 
Conielis Cornelison was admiral, and Wflliam Barents 
the chief pilot. Cornelison, having passed North Cape, 
found the weather in July as warm as in Holland in the 
dog-days, and the musquitoes were exceedingly trouble-i 
some. The island of Waigatz was covered with verdure, 
and embellished with a variety of beautiful flowers. The 
idols seen by Burrow were also observed by the Dutch, 
who named that part of die island Afgoden Hoek, or Idol 
Point. By the Russians it is called Waigati Notit, or 
the Cape of carved Images: and hence, undoubtedly, 
die name of Wfugatz is derived. But as diat name 
might signify windy strait in the Dutch language, 
some have supposed that it was first employed by 
Cornelison and his companions, diough it is evident 
that Stephen Burrow was acquainted with it many years 
before. The Dutch admiral passed the Straits of Wai¬ 
gatz, and at flrst met with considerable interruption, 
but afterwards reached a deep blue sea. About forty 
leagues from the strait die main land in sight appeared 
trending to the south-east. This direction of the coast, 
with the depth and openness of the sea, gave our navi¬ 
gators such confident hopes of a passage to Cathay, that, 
instead of prosecuting tlieir discoveries, they agreerl to 
return to Holland with die happy tidings. They con- 
scciuendy repassed the strait, and arrived safely in Hol¬ 
land on the 26 th of September. 

In the mean time Barentz, who had not sailed in 
company with the admiral, crossing the ^Vliite Sea to 
the nor^-eastward, arrived on the coast of Nova Zcmbla 
on the 4th of July, and followed the shores of diat 
country towards the north till they reached latitude 
77° 25', where they found an extensive field of ice of 
which ^ey could not descry the end. 'Fliey were in 
consequence pbliged to return towards the south, and 
employ them^ves among the islands in lading the ships 
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with the teelh of the walrus or sea-horse.' Of this 
animal an accurate and lively description is given by 
the Dutch journalist. This sea-horse is a wonderful 
strong monster of the sea, much bigger than an oxe, ■ 
which keepca continually in the seas, having a skin like 
a sea-calfe or seale, with very short hayre, mouthed like 
a lion, and many times they lye upon tlie ice. They 
are hardly killed, uiilcssc you strike tliem just upon the 
forehead. It hath four fecte, but no eares; and commonly 
it hath two young ones at a time. And when die iish- 
ennen chance to ilnde them uj^am a flake of ice witli their 
young ones, slice castedi her young ones before her into 
the water, and then takes diem in her arms, and so 
pluiigcth up and downe widi diem: and when she will 
revenge hersdfe upon the boates, or make resistance 
against them, dien slic casts her young ones from her 
againe, and with all her force goedi towards the boate; 
whereby our men were once in no small danger, for that 
die sea-horse had almost stricken her teeth into the 
Sterne of their boate, thinking to overthrow it, but by 
meanes of the great crie that the men made she was 
afraide, and swomme away againe, and tooke her young 
ones againe in her armes. Tliey have two tecdi sticking 
out of their mouthes on each side, each being about halfe 
an ell long, and arc esteemed to hce as good as any ivorie 
or elepliants* teeth.** * 

, Barentz, in returning southward, touched at a place 
in 71° 33^f which had been previoudy visited by Oliver 
Brunei], an Englishman, of whose voyages we know 
nothing but from the obscure allusions of the Dutch 
navigators. Pie diordy afterwards joined die ships of 
Comelison, and returned with him to Holland. 

This voyage raised die hopes of those who panted for 
the discovery of a nordi-eastem passage to Cluna. The 
states-gencral equipped a fleet of seven vessels, six of 
which were laden with merchandise suited to the eastern 
market, and Barentz was appointed chief pilot of the 
expedition: but the fleet departed too late ^ cfiect any 

* XliFce Voyages made by tho Dutch; Inns, by Fhilliii, 1(X)7. 




thing of importance: the coast of Nova ZemUa was 
rendered unapproachohle by the ice. On passing through 
WaigatZj the Dutch fell in witli a Russian boat from 
^I’etchora, sewed together with ropes, in quetft of walrus' 
teeth, seids, and fowls. From the Russisns tliey learned 
that in nine or ten wedcs the cold would be so intense. 


and the rivers frozen so hard, that men might pass over 
the ice to Tatary. From Ae Samoyeds, whom they 
conversed with here, they learned that five days* sailing 
to the north-east would bring them to a point of ,]and 
beyond wliich die' coast took a south-easterly direction. 
This pieep of intelligence was received widi great joy, 
as tending to confirm their hopes of a passage to China. 
But as the cold was now severe, and die weaduv unfa¬ 


vourable, it was resolved to return home ; and the ficet 


arrived safely in the Maes on the 18th of November. 

Two expensive expeditions having thus terminated in 
disappointment, the states-gencral felt no longer disixised 
to prosecute die discovery of a nordi-eastem ^ssage. Yet, 
unwilling to relinquisli the hope, and aware of the benefits 
that must accrue to the state from fostering a maritime 
spirit in the people, they issued a prodamation ofibring 
a certain reward to such persons as should accomidish a 
voyage to China by the desired route. The merchants 
of Amsterdam were thus encouraged to fit out two ships, 
the command of which they entrusted to the experienced 
pilot Barentz. He sailed at an earlier period than on his 
preceding voyage, and by die 1st of June had reached 
so high a latitude that he had no night. On the 9th he 
arrived at Bear (afterwards called Ctierry') htUmd, where 
the Dutch killed a bear whose skin measured twelve feet 


in length. Ten days afterwards they discovered land 
to the eastward, and found by observation they were in 
latitude 80° ll^ This is unquestionably the first dis¬ 
covery of Spitzbergen. The Dutch were surprised to find 
diat Ais northern land was covered with good herbage, 
and Shpjdied with herds of deer, while Nova Zenibla, 
four d^ees^to the soutli, was a bleak and barren desert. 
Here also they found a multitude of red geese, sudi as 
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visit some parts of Holland in the winter^but of wliich, as 
our author says, ''it was never known till tliis ^imc where 
they hatched their eggs ; so that some men have taken 
upon diem to write diat diey sit upon trees in Scodand 
that hang over the water^ and such eggs as fall from 
them down into the water become young geesc^ and swim 
there out of die water ; but those that fall upon the land 
burst in sunder and are lost.'* Thus the fable of the 
barnacles was supposed to be for the first dmc experi¬ 
mentally refuted. 

From Spitsbergen the two sliips steered south-west 
dll they arrived at Bear Island: and here they agreed to 
part company; Jan Cornelia wishing to examine the cast 
coast of Spitsbergen, while Barents hoped to find die 
passage to the eastward in a lower parallel. He steered 
accordingly for Nova Zenibla, where by the first week in 
August' he had readied the latitude of 77°* But strong 
winils from the east opposing his progress,: he was obliged 
to make fast the ship to an immense iceberg, which soon 
after burst into innumerable fragments widi a sudden 
explosion. Bdng forced to return, they reached with 
difficulty Icehaven, in lat. 73** 30', on the S()th, and 
here the ice which had beset them in the voyage imme¬ 
diately dosed them up. The unhappy crew, now re¬ 
duced to seventeen persons, found themselves under the 
necessity of passing the winter in this dreary and inhos¬ 
pitable spot. Luckily for diem, the drift-wood on the 
shore was sufficiendy abundant to supply them with fuel 
and with die materids for a bouse. They calmly pre¬ 
pared to meet the difficulties of their situadon ;^and the 
journal of their sufibrlngs is rendered doubly interesting 
by thdr patience and resignation. It is difficult to con¬ 
ceive, and impossible to describe in adequate language, 
the fedings of men thus doomed to an abode of darkness, 
desolation, and intense cold, where bears and foxes are 
the only inhabitants of the forlorn scene. On the 4th 
of November die last rays of die sun forsook them, and 
the cold increased until it became ahnost too intense 
for endurance. Their wine and beer weifi firoaen and 
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deprived of their strength. By means of great fires^ of 
applying heated stones to their feetj and wrapping them* 
adves in double fox-skin coats, they were just able to 
ke^ themselves from being frozen. But in searching 
-fbr drift-wood they were obliged to endure acute pain 
and to brave imminent danger. They were also fre- 
.qnently attacked by hears, which fearlesdy assaulted 
&eir wooden hut. But they found means to kill some 
of those animals, the fat of which they used for their 
lamps. It is remarkable, that when the sun disappeared 
the bears also took their departure, and then the white 
foxes came in great numbers. These animals, which 
served at once for food and clothing, were easily taken 
by traps set on the roof of the house. 

When the IQth of December arrived, these unhappy 
men derived comfort from the consideration that die 
season of darkness had half expired, and that with the 
return of tlie sun they would find new resources and 
means of preservation. Their spirits were not so far 
sunk as to prevent them from c^brating Twelfth-eve 
with an extra allowance of mne and with games. The 
gunner was made king of Nova Zembla, which is at 
least 200 miles long, and lycth between two seas.'* At 
length the joyful moment arrived. On the 27th of 
January the entire disc of the sun was visible above 
the horizon, to the surprise of Barents, who diiL not 
expect its appearance for fourteen days to come, ^ut 
^the .calculation of Barents was undoubtedly erroneous ; 
while, on the other hand; the narrative cannot-be easily 
explained; for, under ordinary circumstances of re¬ 
fraction, the appearance of the sun would seem to have 
been premature by seven or eight days. The appearance 
of the nordiem limb of the sun alMvc the horison on 
the 24di of January, in lat. 76” N., supposes a refrac¬ 
tion of neurly three degrees. With the light of the 
sun the bears also returned. The weather grew more 
boisterous and inclement, so that it was June before 
th^ could set about rqiairing their two boats: for the 
ship was toS much injured by die ice to he again re- 
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fitted by their feeble exertions. On the 13th of that 
month fiiey prepared to quit their wretched abode ; but 
Barentz first drew up in writings and left in die wooden 
hut^ a list of their names, with an aceouut of their mis¬ 
fortunes, and a description of what had befallen them 
while residing there. They then left ley Haven in two 
small boats. But Barentz, enfeebled by sickness and 
anxiety, was unable to profit from the gleam of hope 
which now broke in upon diem. He di^ on the 26^, 
to die great affiicdon of die crew, who placed unbounded 
confidence in his skill and experience. There are many 
instances on record of long voyages performed through 
the ocean in open boats; but, perhaps, there is not one 
of so extraordinary a diaracter as the present, in which 
two small boats ventured to cross Ae frozen ocean, 
more than 1100 miles, continually threatened by masses 
of floating ice, liable to the attack of bears, and exposed 
for upwards of forty days to the extremities of cold, fa¬ 
mine, sickness, and fatigue. At length the exhausted 
crews arrived at Cola, where they found three Dutdi 
diips, in which diey embarked, and reached the Maes in 
safety in October, 1597* 

The unfortunate issue of all the voyages hitherto 
undertaken in the cause of northern discovery did not 
produce the discouragement that might have been ex¬ 
pected. The lucrative monopoly enjoyed by the Span- 
.iards of the commerce of the East, magnified in the 
eyes of political rivals, was a temptation as strong as it 
was permanent. The first voyage of die English to die 
East Indies proved a miserable faOure. But captain 
Lancaster, on his return from it, brought back die in¬ 
formation that the passage to the Indies by the west 
was in latitude 62^ 30' N. This piece of intelligence, 
which had no better foun<lation than the fabulous 
acliievemcnts of some Spanish navigators, gave rise to 
sn expedition despatched in l602 under the '^mmaud 
of captain Weymouth, but whidi was not productivd'bf 
any advantage. , 

The rapid progress of navigation and geographical 

VOL, II* K 
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discoveries in the sixteenth century was favoured by the 
comperition of the Spaniards and the Portuguese^ and 
the ardour with which they disputed the possession of 
the opposite hemisphere. The hostilities which sprang 
up in the course of that century between the Spanirii 
and Englirii nations introduced a third party to struggle 
for the prize. The Dutch^ forced into the war of inde¬ 
pendence by the tyranny of Philip^ and encouraged by 
the example of the English^ were urged by prudence as 
well as animosity to snatch from the Spaniards a share 
of the lucrative commerce of tlie East. The polidcal 
movement^ thus originating in peculiar circumstances^ 
was soon propagated amongst neutral states ; and na¬ 
tions at first indifibrent spectators of the contest eagerly 
joined in the r^, when a prospect of advantage was 
opened to view. During the first expeditions towards 
the north'-westj the Danesj who might have been sup¬ 
posed to have felt' the deepest interest in die discovery 
of Greenland, looked on with indifference until the san¬ 
guine representations of the English navigators flattered 
^em wi^ the hopes of commercial profit. In the 
king of Denmark caused an expedition to be fitted out 
to explore the masts of Greenland. Three small vessels 
were placed under the command of admiral Lindenau; 
but most of his inferior officers, and among others 
James Hall the chief pilot, were Englishmen. The 
vice-admiral's ship, commanded by a Dane, was deterred, 
by the difficulties of navigating among die ice on the 
coast of Greenland, and stood away to the soiXtliward: 
but Hall persevered, and coastcfl the shore of tliat coun¬ 
try as far as latitude discovering many good sounds, 
bays, wd rivers, and meeting widi great quantities of 
drift-wood, the presence of which occasioned him much 
surprise. He wished to persist in his nortlierly course, 
but his crew proved refractory; and having put on shore 
two Danish malefactors, who had been brought out for 
thftt purpose, he steered towards the south and returned 
home. , * ' * 

The following year, four small vesads were despatdied 
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from Elsineur to fdlow up the discovery of Greenland^ 
and Hall was again appointed pilot of the fleet The 
object of this voyage appears to have been die disco¬ 
very of mines of gold and silver^ and not of die lost 
colonies; for when they arrived at Cunningham's Fiord, 
they all landed to see the silver mine, where (says 
Hall'} it was decreed we should take in as much as we 
could. * On the banks of a river in 66^ 25' they saw 
about forty houses of the natives, built with whalebone^ 
and covered over with earth. Here they seized five na¬ 
tives, whom they carried with them to Deiifnark. This 
fruidesB expedition was succeeded in the following year 
by one still less creditable to the country from which it 
issued. The crew mutinied after reaching Greenland, 
and compelled Hall to return. This experienced mariner 
made a fourth voyage to Greenland in I6l2« in the ser¬ 
vice of the merchant adventurers of London; but he had 
no sooner.reached the coast from whldi, in his second 
voyage, the Danes had carried off the five Esquimaux, 
than a native, who recognised him as one of the aggres¬ 
sors, gave him a wound in tlic side with his dart, of which 
he died shortly after. Upon tliis all intercourse with the 
natives ceased, and the ships returned home without pro¬ 
secuting their researches any further. 

John Knight, who had accompanied Hall in his first 
Qxpedition, and who liad likewise brought home glowing 
accounts of the silver mines of Greenland, proceeded, in 
1606 , for the discovery of the north-west passage, in a 
small ba|^, fitted out by tlic company of Muscovy mer¬ 
chants. (Tn approaching the coast of Labrador^ he was 
so threatened with the ice, which floated in huge masses 
from the north, that he was obliged to take refuge in a 
cove, where he intended to draw his bark ashore and 
repair tlie injury she had sustained. As soon as he 
landed, he preceded with three others towards the high¬ 
est part of die island, in order to examine the coun^; 
but he never returned: and as the crew were soon 
after fieredy attacked by the natives, it wm concluded 
that Knight and his companions had already fallen the 
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victims of their savage ferocity. The remainder of the 
crew« therefore^ having repair^ iheir vessdlj steered for 
Newfoundland; whence^ after numberless perils^ they 
arrived in England. 

So many defeats in the attempt to reach the Indies 
by a north-east or nortli-west passage diverted for a time 
the attention of the speculative to another direction. 
But hope^ though diccked^ was not wholly subdued. 
The coast, discovered in the voyages to the north, had 
not been so accuratdiy surveyed as to demonstrate the 
impossibility of the desired navigation. The numerous 
expeditions hitherto fitted out had proved fruitless, from 
difficulties of navigation which experience might learn 
to conquer. It was resolved by the mcrdiants of London 
to explore a new route, and to seek a passage directly 
across the north pole. For this bold enterprise they 
selected Henry Hudson, a skilful and intrepid seaman, 
who appears to have united more than common science 
to the diaracteristic courage of his profession. He is 
supposed to be the first Englisliman who made observ¬ 
ations on the dip or inclination of the magnetic needle.* 
Hudson sailed from Gravesend on the 1st of May, 
l607j in a small bark, with a crew of only ten men and 
a boy. The first land he saw was in latitude 70°, on 
the east coast of Greenland. Advancing three degrees 
farther, he descried a range of lofty mountains free from 
snow. The severity of tlie cold appeared to diminish 
beyond a certain latitude towards the north pole. The 
air was temperate, and the rain fell in large drops, like 
thunder-aliowers in England. ^ 

From Greenland he directed his course to JVetr/and, 
or Spitsbergen, whidi he made in latitude 78°. Here 
he was much incommodcfl by the ice, which, he ob¬ 
serves, commonly embarrasses a blue sea, while a green 
sea is comparativdiy free. In 80° some of his crew 
went on shore, and found morses* teeth, whalebone, 
deer's boms, and the tracks of otlier beasts. The land 
appeared to him to stretdh far into 82°; but in this 

* Barrow, p. 179L 
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oAiBcrvation^ which rested diiefly on the colour of die 
sky^ he was unquestionably deceived. As the season was 
now far advancedj and he had no stores for a protracted 
YoyagCj he bore up in his little hark on his return home^ 
and arrived safely in the Thames on the*15th of Sep¬ 
tember. 

The following year Hudson was provided with a ship 
for a second voyage, and his crew was increased to four¬ 
teen men. As the ice had hindered him from passing 
to the northward of Bpitzbergen, he was now directed 
to rc|)eat the attempt to find a north-eastern jiassage to 
China. In tlie course of this voyage he ' made many 
interesting observations with the dipping needle, or in- 
elinatory, as he calls it. In 74^ SO' die indiiiation of 
the needle was found to be 86°; and in 75° Hudson 
made an observation, whidi, if its correctness could be 
relied on, would lead to the conclusion that one of the 
magnedc poles was then situated near this parallel, some¬ 
where between Nova Zembla and Cherry Island. In 
this part of his voyage, '^'one of om* company (says 
Hudson) looking over boord, saw a mennaid; and caJIing 
up some of the companic to sec her, one more came up, 
and by that time shce was close to the sliip's side, 
looking eaniesdy on the men: a litde after a sea came 
and overturned her. From the navili upwards her 
backe and breasts were like a woman's (as they say diat 
saw her); her body as big as one of us; her skin very 
‘white; and long hairc hanging downe behind, of colour 
blacke:^in her going downe Uiey saw her tayle, whidi 
was like the tayle of a porposse, and specldcd like a 
macrell. ' Their names that saw her were Thonms llilles 
and Robert Kayner." 

Hudson found sudi a quantity of ice between Spits¬ 
bergen and Nova Zembla, that he lost all hope of e^ct- 
ing a passage in that direction, and resolved therefore to 
try the Straits of Waigatz, where he expected also to 
collect a cargo of walrus* teeth suffident to defray the 
expense of his expedition.' He describes Nova Zembla 
as a land pleasant to a man’s eye, with mush high land, 
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covered with verdure in many places. It is likewise to 
be remarked^ that he oonsiderB the quantity of ice that 
encumbers the northern seas to arise from the extent 
of sea-coast which environs them; regarding it as cer¬ 
tain that the '!main sea never freezes. Being foiled in 
his attempt to pass to the eastward, he steered home, 
and arriv^ safely at Gravesend on the S6th of August. 
The same enterprising navigator was employed the fol¬ 
lowing year by the I^tch, in a voyage of whidi it is 
difficult to divine the olgect. He passed the North Cape 
on an eastward course, but afterwards returned to New¬ 
foundland ; and coasting North America, discovered the 
river which at present b^rs his name, and on whidi the 
Dotch soon af^ established a colony. 

Hudson’s character as an able and enterprising navi¬ 
gator was so high, as to resusdtate the hopes of those 
who still bdieved in the existence of a north-western 
passage. A vessd of fifty-five tons, provisioned for six 
months, was fitted out for the voyage, and placed under 
his command. On the first week of June, Hudson ar¬ 
rived at the entrance of Frobisher’s Strait. He had long 
to struggle with the ice and contrary winds; but, per¬ 
sisting in a westerly course, he at length arrived at the 
north-western point of Labrador, whidi he named Cape 
Wohttenholm, and descried a cluster of islands to the 
north-west, ihe nearest headland of whidi he called Cape 
Digges. Here the land seemed to turn towards the south, 
and a great seq opened to view. But in this juutcresting 
part of his Vv^age, the narrative of Hudflt^ nimsdf 
suddenly terminates; and we are acquainted'^ih his 
future proceedings only through the medium of Vhe im¬ 
perfect and doubtfbl rdation of Abacuk Pricket, one of 
his mutinous crew. The discontents which ended in the 
destruction of this edebrated navigator began here first 
to show themsdves. Hudson, it appears, when beset 
with ice, and dequiring how he dionld proceed, showed 
his crew that he had already advanced above a hundred 
leagues farther in the strait Aan any preceding navigator. 
Afterwai^ proceeding to the south, he entered a bay. 
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whicli was named Michaeimas Bay, from the day on 
which it was first discovered. During three nioiitlis 
he was involved in a labyrintli of islands and intricate 
dianncls. But on the 1st of November they hauled the 
diip agroundj and ten days after were frozen in. 

Hudson, it appears, hiul charitably taken under his 
protection a young man' of the name of Green, of re¬ 
spectable connections but profligate manners; and had 
carried him to sea, to serve in the capacity of derk. 
The want of provisions soon protluccd discontents, 
wliich tliis young man ungratefully inflamed to tlie de¬ 
struction of his benefactor. At the commencement of 
winter, the wliite partridges were in such abundance 
that little sufibring was experienced from actual want of 
food; but these were succcedeil by geese, ducks, swans, 
and oilier fowls more difficult to surprise; and the men 
were at length reduced to feed on moss and frogs. On 
die breaking up of the ice in spring, fisli were t^en, at 
first in large quantities. But this resource also soon ^s- 
appeared. At length Hudson made prejiarations to leave 
die bay; and with tears in lus eyes distributed to die 
crew die stock of provisions that remained, and which 
was barely sufllcient for fourteen days. On die 21st of 
June the conspiracy broke out. Green and his associates 
had secredy resolved to turn the master and the sick 
men adrift, and to share the provirions among the re¬ 
mainder. The following oadi was administered to each 
of the conspirators:—Y.ou shell swear truth to God, 
your priiife, and country; you shall do nothing but to 
the gloi^ of God and die good of die acdon in hand, 
and liarin to no man.*' Immediately after, Iludbon was 
seized and bound, and was lowered widi the sick and 
lame men, nine persons in all, into die boat. A fowling- 
piece, some ammunition, a small quantity of meal, and 
an iron pot, were all that was rilowed them. The tow- 
rope was then cut, and the boat turned adrift among the 
fioating ice, ifl a situation whidi it is painfiil to contem¬ 
plate. When the boat was out of sight, the mutineers 
b^gan to feel some miegiviiigB as to the course wliich 
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they should pursue. They feared to return to England; 
and Green, who was shorti^jT dected captain, vowed 
that he would keep the sea dll'he had tlie king's seal to 
show for his safety. In an island near Cape Digges, 
however, Greeprwas killed in a quarrd with the savages. 
The survivors, now reduced to desperate extremities, 
endeavoured to shape their course for Ireland., Their 
scanty supply of wild fowl was soon consumed; and they 
were compelled at last to eat their candles, and to fry 
the ^ns uid crushed bones of the fowls, which, with a 
little" vin^af, is stated to have made a good dish of 
meate.** In this part of the voyage, Robert Ivet, the 
chief of the mutineers after Green, expired from abso- 
lufe wadt. They at length arrived in the bay of Gallo¬ 
way, whence they were carried in a fishing-smack to 
Plymouth.* 
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TOYAUB or CAPTAIK MIDULKTON. —> COMTKOVERRY BETWEEN 

OOBBS AND HlliULETON.>>— RfeWARD PKOTOKK1) BY GOVRRN- 

ItENT FOR THE UlSCOVKllY- Ot A NORTH-WEST PASSAUK. 

The great sea discoTered by Henry Hudson to the west 
of Cape Wolsteiiholm Was a new beacon- lighted up, as 
it were, for the guidance of future discovery.' Tho. mer¬ 
chants of Loudon causetl an exiN^dition to be fitted out 
ill 16 } 2 , which they intrusteil to captain (afterwards sir 
Thomas) Button, an able seaman, at tliat time in the 
service of the accomplished prince Henry. Pricket and 
Bylot, who both accompanied Henry Hudson in his last 
unfortunate voyage, though they might both be justly 
suspected of having participate in the guilt of the 
mutiny, yet, being recommended by their expcAcnce of 
die western seas, were engaged to proceed in the present 
voyage. The names of the vessels equipped were the 
same as those which sailed under the edebrated Cook 
in his la-t voyage—the Resolufiou and Uie Discovery. 
Button, entering Hudson's Straits, kepf-’an undeviating 
westerly course, till he reached the coast of a large 
island, at present called Southampton Island. From this 
continuing to sail westward, he fell in witli the main 
land of America in latitude 40', to which he gave 
the name of Hopefi Checked, Pie now ran 80 utli;'and 
when in latitude 57° 10 ', on the ].5tli of August, en¬ 
tered the mouth of a river, to whidi he gave die name 
of Nelson's River, and on which was subsequendy situ- 
*ated the chief establidimcnt of the Hudson's Bay com¬ 
pany^ diis place he made preparadons to spend the 
winter. Some of the crew died from die intensity of the 
cold. But in spring there were intervals of mild weather, 
of which Button took advantage to employ vhis com¬ 
pany in killing game. White partridges were in such 
muldtudes, Ij^at no less than eighteen hundred dozen 
are said to have been taken and consumed by the crews 
of the two vessds. Button, who seems to have been 
a person of» consummate ability, did not neglect any 
means of supporting the spirits of his ped]^ under die 
depressing influence of cold and inaetivity.^e proposed 
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to them questions on the subject of navigation and dis- 
coveryj so as to mingle amusement with instruction; 
and animated their aeal« while he kept their minds £rom 
drooping. The art of managing a crew, in which the 
early Spanish navigators were so deficient, and of whidi 
we have seen such an instance of unexampled skill in the 
recent voyages of captain Parry, appears to have been 
duly attended to by sir Thomas Button. In April, when 
the ice disappeared, he launcheii his vessels, and sailing 
northward, along the western coast of Hudson's Bay, as 
far as lat. 65°, he fell in with a duster of islands, to 
which he gave the name of Maned's (at present Mans¬ 
field's) l^nds. After this he directed his course home¬ 
ward, pasaing Cape Chidley; and in sixteen days reached 
England, in the autumn of l6l3. Button was the first 
who reached the eastern coast of America, on die western 
side of Hudson's Bay. His expedition appears to have 
been conductcfl with rdnarkable firmness and skill; yet 
he never published an account of it, and even some 
mystery was allowed to hang over the object and the 
issue of his voyage. It seems surprising, that one who 
had acquitted himsdf with such ability in the difficult 
task of navigating unexplored seas was not again sent 
forth to prosecute his discoveries. The deadi of his 
patron prince Henry seems to have put a stop to his 
exertions. But captain Gibbons, his relation, the com¬ 
panion of his former voyage, proceeded, in l6'14, in the 
Discovery, to sede the nordi-west passage, respecting' 
the existence ,of • which sir Thomas Button, it seems, 
entertained the most sanguine expectations. But Gib¬ 
bons ^as so harassed dirougliout his voyage by bois¬ 
terous winds, fogs, and floating ice, that he was unable 
to make any progr^, and returned without adding any 
thing to geographical discovery. 

Notwithstanffing the numerous disappointments which 
had occurred in the attempts to discover a north-west 
passage, the visible progress of geographical knowledge^ 
arising from the active spirit of maritime enterprise, waa 
too great to Admit of discouragement. The merchanta 
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adyenturersj, who had fdt the advantage of possessing a 
large field for thdr operations, were determined to per¬ 
severe. In l6’1.5, the Discovery was fitted out for a 
fourth voyage towards the nordi-west. Robert Bylot, 
who had frequently navigated those seas, was appointed 
master; and William Baffin, who wrote the account of 
the voyage, his mate. The crew was composed of four¬ 
teen men and two boys —so small was the force widi 
which those difficult enterprises were undertaken. On 
the voyage out icebergs were seen, some of which were 
240 feet above the sea, and, including the submerged 
portion, were calculated to be at least 1680 feet in 
height. William Baffin had sailed in l6l2 with James 
Hall, in die expedition which proved so fatal .to its com¬ 
mander, and hail written an account of the voyage, which 
is diicfly remarkable as being the first on record in 
which a method is laid down for determining the lon¬ 
gitude at pea by an observation'of the heavenly bodies.* 
And it is evident, from the rules proposed, diat Baffin 
possessed a considerable d^;ree of knowledge of the 
theoiy as well as practice of navigation. In this voyage 
with Bylot, Baffin continued to exercise his scientific 
acquirements. In die neighbourhood of Resoludon 
Island he saw the sun and moon at the same dmc, and 
availed himself of this circumstance to make an observ¬ 
ation for the longitude. He observes, widi niucli jus¬ 
tice, if observations of this kinde or some other were 
' made at places far remote, as at the Cape Bona Speranza, 
Bantam, Japan, Nova Albion, and Magellan's Straits, I 
suppose we diould have a truer geography^than we 
have.” Our navigators, observing foe tide to flow from 
foe northward, were at one time confident of success. 
But as they advanced within foe inlets which flattered 
their hopes, foe shoaliness of foe water soon undeceived 
them : and after running great risks from foe floating 
ice, they passed Resolution Island in foe beginning of 
August, and reached Eng^d in a month without foe 
loss of a man. 


• Banov, ft flOL 
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The merits of Baffin as a skilful navigator were too 
conspicuous to allow him to remain unemployed. His 
numerous observations supplied philosophers with the 
materials of speculation^ and com[icnsated, in some de¬ 
gree^ the absence of geographical discoveries. The 
same company of merchants who had equipped the pre¬ 
ceding expedition again fitted out the little bark^ the 
Discovery^ for her fi^ voyage in search of a north-west 
passage. Robert Bylot was again appointed master, and 
William Baffin pilot. The following clear and well- 
digested instructions for thdr voyage were probably 
drawn up witlioUt consulting the latter, who seems never 
to have relished this voyage. 

" For yduT course you must make all possible haste 
to the Cape Desolation; and from thence, you^ William 
Baffin, as pilot, keep along die coast of Greenland, and 
up Fretum Daeta, until you come toward the height 
of 80°, if the land wiU give you leave. Then, for feare 
of inbaying by keeping too northerly a course, shape 
your course west and southerly so farre as you shall think 
it convenient, till you come to the latitude of 60°; ^len 
direct your course to fall in with the land of Yedzo, 
about that height, leaving your farther sayling southward 
to your ownc discretion, according as ffie time of the 
year and the windes will give you leave. Although our 
desires be, if your voyage prove so prosperous that 
you may have the year before you, that you go so farre 
southerly as tiiat you may touch the north part of Japan, 
from wliencc or from Yedzo, if you can so compasse it 
without danger, we would have you to bring home one 
of tile men of the countrey; and so, God blessing you 
with all expeditibn, to make your return home againe.” * 

The Discovery sailed from Gravesend on the 26th of 
March, I6l6, witii seventeen persons on board. Run¬ 
ning northward in Davis's Straits, they anchored in a 
sound in lat. 70° 20^. The natives fled from them, 
leaving their dogs behind. The rise of the tide here was 
only right or nine feet,—a circumstance whirii Baffin 
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looked upon as a presage of disappointment. The in¬ 
habitants of this coast were wretcheiily poor, living on 
seals* flesh, which they devoured raw. They were sup¬ 
posed by our voyagers to worship the sun, pointing 
constantly to it, and stroking dieir breasts, while they 
called out at the same time, Jlyout! But, ferhaps, the 
true meaning of these gestures was, that their visitera 
were men who had come from that luminary. As the 
ice was now disappearing, Bafiin persisteil in a northerly 
course; but the weather was occasionally dreadfully cold; 
and on Midsummer day the sails and ropes were frozen 
so hard that they could scarcely he handled. In lat. 
T5P 40' the ice disappeared, aud the prospect of an open 
sea again revived the hopes of a passage. Stormy weather 
forced them into a sound, in which there were so many 
whales that they named it Whale Sound, To another qia- 
dous inlet, running to the nordi of 78°, tliey gave the 
name of Sir Thomae Smith*e Sound; and an island near it 
was called Hakluyt*s Inland, ** This sdund,** says Baffin, 
is admirable in one respect, because in it is the greatest 
variation in the compass of any part of die world known; 
for, by divers good observations, 1 found it to be alx>ve 
five points or varied to the westward.** They now 
stood to the south-westward in an open sea, and with a 
stifT gale, till they made land near the entrance of a sound 
which they named Alderman Jone»*9 Sound. 'Still pro¬ 
ceeding westward, they found again in 74° 40* another 
great opening, which they callecl Sir James Lancaster*e 
Sound. The hope of a passage was now greatly ili- 
miiiished; the shore w^as unapproachable fro^ tlie ice, 
which seemed to thicken towards the south. They sailed 
along this barrier, however, till tliey came down to 
65° 40', near the opening of Cumberland's Strait. Here, 
there remained no longer any hope of a western passage ; 
and as the men were sidcly, they stood across for the 
coast of Greenland, where, making salatls of scurvy-grass, 
sorrd, and orpen, the crew seon recovered. They left 
this harbour on the 6th of August, and anchored safely 
at Plymouth on the I3th of the same month; for the 
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which/' says Baffin, and all other his blessings, the 
Lord make us tbsnkfull." This voyage, in which ^ffin 
discovered the sea which now bears his name, and had 
advanced so many degrees beyond any preceding navi¬ 
gator, is not described by him widi his usual minuteness 
and copioAncss of detail. So few geographical points 
were settled in the published account of his navigation, 
that " Baffin's Bay" was for a long time drawn in the 
charts almost from the fancy of the artist. The mea- 
grcncss of his narrative, indeed, and the deficiency of 
particulars, are in some measure attributable to Ihirdias, 
who says that Baffin's map, with the tables of his 
journal and sailing, were somewhat troublesome, and too 
costly to insert." * 

Mercantile enterprise did not fail to take advantage 
of the enlargement of geographical information. The 
voyages into the arctic seas, ffiougli tliey failed in dis¬ 
covering a passage to the Indies, laid the foundation of 
several lucrative branches of trade. So early as the year 
IfiOfi, Steven Bennet sailed with a small vessel, fitted 
out by the '' worshiiiful Francis Cherie," to Cola on the 
nortlicm coast of Lapland, with instructions to dispose 
of the cargo in that place, and afterwards to proceed on 
discovery. Bennet sailed north from Cola till he found 
an island, on which he saw foxes, but no inhabitants. 
He determined its latitude to be 74^ 30'’, and gave it 
the name of Cherry lakmd, which it still retains; though 
it is die same which Barentz had discovered and named 
|Sear Island several years before. Bennet returned to 
Cherry I^and the following year, and found it covered 
with a multitude of fowls and morses. The teeth of the 
latter were a valuable article of trade; and his crew en¬ 
deavoured, unsuccessfully, to take a cargo of diem. They 
blew out die eyes of the morses with small shot, and then 
attacked the blind animala with hatchets. But this cruel 
proceeding was of litde avail; and of a thousand they 
killed hut fiftera. - The next year another voyage was 
made to Cherry Island by the same owners; and they 
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had improved so far in the art of taking the walrus^ that 
they succeeded not only in procuring a cargo of tlie 
teedi, but also in boiling the blubbpr into oil. They at 
the same time discovered a lead mine^ and brouglit home 
with them a small quantity of the ore. This tratle 
rapidly improved. \!^cn Bennet visited die island in 
l&)Ci^ he collected^ in a fortnight^ three hogsheads of 
teeth and twenty-two tons of oil. His employers again 
proceeded with him to Cherry Island in l608; and in 
the space of seven hours they killed nearly a thousand 
morses. A couple of these animals were brought home^ 
and the male was exhibited to the court, where the 
king and many honourable personages beheld it with 
admiration for the strangeness of die same, die like 
whereof had never before been seen in England. Not 
long after, it fell sick and died. As the beast in diapc 
is very strange, so it is of strange docility, and apt to 
be taught, as by good experience we often proved."* The 
weadier in Cherry Island at the enil of June is said to 
be calm and dear, and as warm as it usually is in Eng¬ 
land at the same season. The pitch ran down die ship's 
sides, and the tar exuded from the sides of the mast that 
faced the sun. These profitable voyages could not fail 
to catch the attention of monopolists; and formal pos- 
scssioii was taken of Clicrry Island in 16'09, in the name 
of die Muscovy comjiany. Multitudes of foxes were 
^now seen; several bears were killed; three lead mines 
discovereci; and, what is remarkable, five ships hap¬ 
pened to meet here at the same time, whose united crews 
amounted to 182 men, all engaged in lading v^tli furs, 
oil, and walrus' teeth. The Muscovy company, liaving 
taken possession of Cherry Island, despatched a small 
vessel towards the north pole in I6l0, for die double 
purpose of trade and discovery. Jonas I’oole, who had 
been on all the former voyages, was appoint^ master. 
He advanced beyond 78"; and repeats emphaticaUy 
an important observation which had been made by 
preceding navigators, that the cUmate in the open sea, 
towards th^ pde, is much more temperate t&on in lower 
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latitudes. " A passage/* lie says^ may be as mn 
attained this way by the pole as any unknown way 
whatsoever^ by reasoji tlie sun doth give a great heat in 
this climate^ and the ice tli^t freezeth here is nothing 
ao huge as I have seen in Poole did not rearh 

beyond 79*^ ^9' in this voyage, which was intended 
not only as an experiment, to catch a whale or two,'* 

and to kill walru^, but also for northern discovery. 
This is manifest from the tenour of his instructions, 
which are conceived in the following terms:—^‘'In¬ 
asmuch as it hath pleased Almightie God, through 
the industry of yours^e and others, to discover unto 
our - nation a land lying in dg^tie degrees toward the 
north pole; we are desirous not only to discover far- 
,ther to the northward along the isaid land, to find whe¬ 
ther the same be an idand or a mayne, and which way 
die same doth trend, cither to the eastward or to the 
westward of the pole; as also whether the same be in¬ 
habited by any people^ or whether dierc be an o^n sea 
farther nortli than hath* been already discovered,'* &c.* 
Jonas Poole -sailed again in l6ll, in company with 
the first ship despatched from Efagland for the express 
purpose oif> lulling the whale: six Biscayans, accus¬ 
tomed to that business, wWe added to the crew. While 
this .ship was engaged in fisliing, Poole proceeded as for 
northward as 80^, near Spitzbergen, aud*then crossing 
westward, ran along the eastern shore of Greenland, 
forty leagues beyond the most northern point laid down 
in the charts. In the same year, Jan Mayen, the com- 
mander^of a Dutch whaler, discovered to the north of 
Icdand the island which still bears his name, and which 
v:waa for many years a fisliing station for the Dutch, 
where they boiled their blubber, till it became unap¬ 
proachable by the accumulation of ice. So rapid was 
the improvement made, fthiefiy by the assistance of the 
Biscayans, in ike art of killing whales, that Poole's ship 
alone this voya^.|ook no fewer than thirteen: and in 
the year l6ld, alto've twenty ships — French, Dutch, 
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Spanidi^ and Biscayan—•bendes rix from England, wore 
assembled together in the sea of Spitsbergen; one of 
the English ships was commanded by the cdebrated 
navigator William Baffin.« 

The English, having taken possession of Spitsbergen 
in the name of his mi^jesty, prohibited the diips of 
other nations from fidiing there. It was expected that 
the foreign fishermen would resist this order, but they 
quietly submitted to the usurped authority of the 
English. In this voyage the ob^vant Baffin remarked 
the Extraordinary i^raction of the atmo^here in 
nortliem latitudes, and determined its quantity at the 
horison to be twenty-six minutes ; and he philosophically 
adds, I suppose Ae refraction is 'more or lease accord* 
ing as die air is thick or dear, which I lea^^ for better 
scholars to discuss.'* He did not despair of the pro¬ 
bability of a passage by the pole, relying on the existence 
of a spacious sea b tween Greenland and Spitsbergen; 
and he recommended the Muscovy company to expend 
annually 150/. or 2001. in exploring the northern seas, 
— a task which he thinks might be ailequatdy performed 
by a little pinnace, with a crew of only ten men. 

The great success of tlie northern fisheries again roused 
the Danes into action. In l6l9« two ships, chiefly 
manned by English seamen, and command]^ by Jan 
Munk, were fitted out on a voyage of discovery, with the 
intention of pursuing the tracks of Hudson and of Baffin. 
The ice prevented Munk from running along the western 
coast of Greenland: he consequently steered for Hud¬ 
son's Strait; and finding the coast of America inV»3^ 20', 
he took shdter in a harbour (perhaps the Chesterfidd 
Inlet of our maps) to whidi he gave the name of Munk's 
Winter Harbour. The surrounding country he named 
New Denmark. He entered this harbour on the 7th of 
September; and as it was evidently impossible to cross 
Hudson's Bay at this late season, he began to build huts, 
and to search the nei^bouring country for game and 
frid. His crews amounted in all to sixtj^four men; 
but when the rigour of the winter prevent^ them from 
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exercising, and compiled them to live on salted provi- 
■ions, diey became afflicted with the scurvy. When 
the spring approached, ihdr bread was consumed; and 
' thou^ game was in abundance, Ihey had not sufficient 
strength and activity to take it. Their condition was 
now most deplorable; famine was added to disease. 
Long comfortless, they were now widiout hope, and 
died rapidly: Munk remained alone in a little hut, in so 
directed a state as to expect nothing but death. Hunger 
at length compdled him to crawl forth and seek his com¬ 
panions ; but of these he found only two alive—- the rest 
had all perished. The three survivors encouraged each 
other in their effiirts to procure food. They dug under 
the snow for herbs and roots; they took fish; and, as 
their strength retumed;^caught birds and other animals. 
At length they had the resolution to equip Uie smaller 
of their two vessels. They put to sea, and after a stormy 
passage, in wliich the ship was almost abandoned to 
herself, they arrived safely in a port in Norway. The 
return of diese men was look^ u^ion, and justly, as 
little short of a miracle. That three men surviving alone 
of the company of sixty-four, after enduring all the mise¬ 
ries of an arctic winter, dioidd recover by feeding upon 
grass and the coarsest herbs, should collect provisions 
tor their voyage, and bring home one of their ships in 
safety, is a narrative which almost exceeds the bounds 
of creffibility. 

The severities of the climate, perhaps, rather than the 
dangers y of a sea beset with ice, deterred navigators 
-from tlffi prosecution of voyages to the north-west. But, 
indeed, the voyage of Baffin in l6l6 seemed so con¬ 
ducive against the existence of a passage round the north 
of the American continent, as greatly to discourage fu¬ 
ture exertions in that quarter. In consequence, many 
yean dapsed ^irit^ut any torther attempts being made 
to follow up thbse ungrateful researches, until in lriSl 
, -vqaptain Luke Fox, who, he says, had been itching after 
^liorthem discovery ever since l(i 06 , when he wished to 
have gone as mate to John Knight," obtained from the 
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king the loan of one of hia diipafor the proposed voyage. 
On taking leave, he received from the Idng a map of all 
hia predecesBor'a discoveries, his migesty's instructions, 
and a letter to the emperor of Japan. 

Fox was a bold man, but inor^atriy adf-conceited ; 
and this failing appears conspicuoudy in the florid ac¬ 
count which he has given of his expedition. Yet he 
warns “ the gentle reader not to expect here any flou¬ 
rishing plirases or doquent terms; for this child of mine, 
begot in the north-west's cold dime, where they breed no 
scholars, is not able to digest the sweet milk of rhetoric.'** 
In Hudson's Strait, Fox was much hampered with ice, 
the masses of whi^ neverthdcss he affirms were sd- 
dom bigger than a great church." At Salisbury Island, 
he observes that the needle becoEies duggish or insensible, 
— a phenomenon winch he ascribes ** to the diarpness of 
tlie air interposed between the needle and his attractive 
point" To an idand on the eastern coast of America. 
he gave the name of Sir Thomas Rowe's Wdeome; 
here he found theburying-place of the natives ; and with 
the bodies were deposited bows, arrows, and duts, many 
of which were headed with iron, and one with copper; 
whence it was conduded that Europeans had been &ere 
before. At Nelson's River he found a cross which had 
been erected there by sir Thomas Button. Fox returned 
to England on the last day of October, '' not having 
.lost one man nor boy, nor any manner of tackling, hav¬ 
ing been forth near six months, all glory be to God." 
He was evidently dissatisfied witli the issue of his voy¬ 
age, and continued firmly to maintain the prolJhbility of 
a north-west passage, wMch he thought might be found. 
in Sir Thomas Rowe's Wdcome, where file tide was 
observed to come from the nordiward, and where die 
multitude of the whales seemed to indicate ^e proximity 
of a great sea. While Fox 'was prai^g to embark 
in this enterprise, the merchants of Bristol, determined 
to contest with London the praise of maritime activity, 
despatched captain Thomas James with likesinstructions, 

* North Wttt Fox. 1633L 
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and Aimidied by the Idng with umilar credentials. But 
James was probably much less abic^ and certainly less 
fortunate, than Fox. His ship sufibred much in Hudson's 
Bay &om ice and boisterous winds: '' For the sea/* he 
says, so continually over-reached us, that we were 
like Jonas in the whale's belly.'' As his ignorance of 
the art of navigating among ice kept him in continual 
embarrassment, he could not venture to cross Hudson's 
Bay at the commencement of winter, and preferred re¬ 
maining on an island now called Charlton Idand, lying 
in latitude 52**. A hut was built for the sick, and co¬ 
vered with the main sul. These poor men had to 
endure the usual miseries of an arctic winter. Their 
wine, vinegar, oil, and every thing dse that was liquid, 
were frozen as.hard as wood, so Aat they were obliged 
to cut diem witli a hatchet. In February the scurvy 
began to make its appearance among the crew, and it 
was not till July that they could get the ship ready for 
their homeward voyage. James was evidently an un¬ 
skilful navigator ; and if not actually timid, was at least 
well disposed to magnify difficulties. lie was one of 
the few who maintained the improbability of a north¬ 
west passage; and his opinion had less weight, as it was 
contradict^ by those who displayed far more sagacity 
and skill in the conduct of a similar enterprise. 

The voyages to Hudson's Bay, although they did not 
disprove die mustence of a north-west passage, were not 
calculated to'raise sanguine expectations of finding it in 
that quarter. Besides, the difflculdes of the navigation 
and die^ hardships arising from the climate gave navi¬ 
gators a disinclination to proceed thither. The English 
had ahnost forgotten Hudson's Bay, when an accident 
again drew du^ attention towards it; and it became 
the oljject o/'Commercial, when it ceased to awaken 
geographical interest. 

The French setders in Canada, in their travels through 
the interior in search of pdtry, at length arrived on ^ 
shores of Hudson's Bay. One of diese adventurers, 
named Grossdiez, having visited diat coast, conceived 
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that it poBsened great advantages for the prosecution of 
the fur trade. He proceeded to France and laid his 
r^Tcsentations before goveniment. He met, however, 
with no encouragement from the French ministers ; but 
the English ambassador at Paris listened to him with 
attention, and gave him a letter to prince llupert, with 
which he came over to England. Here he was favour¬ 
ably received, and immediately engaged to go out in one 
of his migesty’s ships; not merely to make a settlement 
in Hudson’s Bay, but also to seek again for the passage 
to China by the north-west. Respecting this projecteil 
voyage, Mr. Oldenburgh, the first secretary to the Royal 
Society, writes in the following terms to the edebrated 
Mr. Boyle: — ‘‘ Suidy I need not tell you from hence 
what is said here with great fory of the discovery of 
a nordi-west passage made by two English and one 
Frenchman, lately represented by them to his majesty 
at Oxford, and answered by the royal grant of a vessd 
to sail into Hudson’s Bayjl and thence into the South Sea; 
these men affirming, as 1 heard, tliat witli a boat they 
went out of a lake in Canada into a river which dis- 
diarged itself north-west into the South Sea, into which 
they went, and returned north-east into" Hudson's Bay." 

Captain Zachariah Gillam was appointed to carry out 
Grosscliez to Hudson’s Bay, and to prosecute the north¬ 
western discoveries. GiUam wintered at Rupert's River, 
considerably to the nortli of Charlton Island, yet does 
not complain of the severity and long continuance of the 
odd, fh>m which James's company suffered ao much. 
At this place captain Gillam laid the foundatidh of the 
first En^ah settlemoit, by building a small stone fort, 
to which he gave the name of Fort Charles. The king, 
who had encouraged the expedition, continued to favour 
the adventurers "in considmtion (tf having under¬ 
taken, at their own coflts and chaigtil^'jn expedition to 
Hudson’s Bay for the discovery of a new passage into 
the South Sea, and for the finding of some trade in 
fiirs, minerals, and other commodities, whereby great 
advantage mig^t probably arise to the king and his do- 
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miDions. His miyestyj for the better promoting their 
endeavours for the good of his people, ivas pleased to 
codUhr on them exclunvdp all the lands and territories 
in Hudson's Bay, together with all the trade thereof, 
and all others which they diould acquire,” &c.' This 
extraordinary charter, with its sweeping exclusive pri¬ 
vileges, which was granteil to die Hudson's Bay Com¬ 
pany in 1669 , continues without ahridgment to the 
present day. Though discovery was among the osten¬ 
sible olijects of this charter, the indolence of monopoly 
prevail^, and for some time the north-west passage 
seems wholly to have been forgotten. 

In the mean time, however, the hope of a north-east 
passage to China was revived by the writings of Josqih 
Moxon, a fellow of the Boysd Society. Besides ^ 
speculative arguments adduced by this gentleman in 
support of his opinion, he relates that he received an 
account from the pilot of a Greenland ship that he had 
saUed to the north pole: '' wh^cupon his relation being 
novel t 0 ‘ me, 1 entered into discourse with him, and 
seemed to question the truth of what he said ; but he 
did assure me that it was true, and that the diip was 
then at Aiasterdam, and many of the seamen belonging 
to her could justify the truth of it; and told me, more¬ 
over, that they had sailed two degrees beyond the pole. 
1 asked liim if they found no land or iriandtf' about the 
pole ? He replied, ‘ No; it was a free and open sea.* 
1 asked him if they did not meet with a great deal of 
ice ? He said, * No; they saw no ice.* 1 adeed him 
wliat weather they had there ? He told me fine warm 
weather, such as was at Amsterdam in the summer time, 
and as hot.'* * 

Hope once more awakened, enterprise was sure to 
follow. Captoin John Wood, an active ami experienced 
seaman, who had' accompanied sir John Narborong^ in 
his voyage to the'^Soutii Sea, presented a memorial to 
the king, in which' he strongly supported the existence 
of a norA-east passage. His arguments met with atten- 

* ABricrDiicoune,byJoM^ Hosod, F.&a 1S7& 
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tion ; and two vessels, the Speedwell and Prosperous, " 
were equipped for the expedition. They were victualled 
for sixteen months, and storod with such mcrdiunf^se 
as fought most likely A turn to account on the 
coast of Tartary and Japan. Wood sailed in I676, 
holding a good course to the north, desiring to keep as far 
as possible from land ; but at length finding die sea 
covered with ice before him, he had no choice but to rim 
north-west, and thus seemingly retreat from the olgect of 
his destination, or else to approach the land by holding a 
south-eastern course. Towanls die end of June he saw 
the western coast of Nova Zembla; but soon after, his 
vessd struck on a ridge of rocks and went entirely to 
pieces. Wood and his crew were saved in the smaller 
vessel; but after diis misfortune all thoughts of prose¬ 
cuting the voyage w^e at an end. Wood sufibred bis 
chagrin to overcome his candour ; and though he had 
advocated by many ingenious arguments the existence 
of a nordi-east passage>;-:yet on the loss of his diip he 
changed his opinion, and disingenuously criticised the 
accounts of preceding navigators. 

Xn the beginning of the eighteenth century Mr. Knifi^t, 
governor of the factory established by -the Hudson's’Bay 
company on Nelson's River, learnt from the native 
Indians, that at some distance to the northward, and on 
the banks of a navigable river or inlet, there was a rich 
. mine of native copper. He immediacy applied to the 
company for ships to discover this rich mine. His 
representations, however, met with no attention, and 
he was obliged to remind the company that yiey were 
bound by their charter to make discoveries; and he 
threaten^ to call on government to enforce tliat con¬ 
dition before they would comply. Two riiips wm at 
length fitted put for the expedition, the sole cUrec^on of 
whidi was entrusted to him; and he sailed in 1719t 
by God's permission, to find out the ^traits of Anian, 
in order to discover gold and other vduable commodities 
to the northward." These ships never rptuzned; and 
Oiany yearn elapsed before any thing was known respect- 
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ing the of the unhappy crews. A Tessd^ indeed^ 
was des^l^ed iii^ 1722 ^ from Churchill Biyerj in Hud¬ 
son's Bay^ under the^'Command of captain Scroggs^ in 
search of the preceding expedition. But the narratire 
of his voyage makes no allusion to those oiquiries wfiidi 
onu^t to have been his principal olgect. He brought 
ba^j however^ a confirmation of the reports reflecting 
the existence of a copper mine. He had seen two' 
no^ern Indians, who told him of a rich copper mine 
somewher^ in that country, upon the diore, near the 
surface of the earth; and ^ey could direct the sloop so 
near it as to lay her side to be soon loaded with- 

it. They had brought some piecre of copper from it to 
Churchill, that made it evident there was a mine there¬ 
abouts. They had sketched out the country with char¬ 
coal before they left Churchill, and so far as they went 
it agreed very well." * 

Nothing was learned respecting the melancholy fate 
of Knight and his companions till the summer of 17 ^ 9 ^ 
when Mi^ Heame collected from the Esquimaux in the 
neighbourhood of Marble Island die following account: 

" When the vessels arrived at this place (Marble Is¬ 
land) it was very late in the faU, and in getting them 
into the harbour the largest receiv^ much damage; but 
on bring fairly in, the English began to build the house, 
their number at that time seeming to be alKmt fifty. 
As soon as the ice permitted in the following summer, 
1720 , the Esquimaux paid them another viai^; by 
which tliQe the number of the En^ish was very gready 
reduced, and those that were living seemed very un¬ 
healthy. According to the account given by the Esqui¬ 
maux, they were then very busily employed, but about 
what they could not easily descrite; probably in length¬ 
ening the long boat, for at a litde distance from the 
house there was now lying a great quantity of oak diips, 
which had been made most assuredly by carpenters. 

** A sickness and famine occasioned surii havock 
« 

• Account of the Countrict adjoining Hudaon’e Bsj. Bj Arthur Dcbbi,. 
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among the Englishj that by the ^tin||; in second 
winter their number was reduced to twei^. 'fhat 
winter^ 1720 ^ some of tbo Esquimaux took up their 
abode on the opposite side of die liarbour to diat on 
which the English had built their houses3 and frequently 
supplied them with such provisions as they had^ which 
chiefly consisted of whales* blubber, and seals* fledi, and 
train oU. ^Vhen the spring advanced, the Esquimaux 
went to the continent; and on their visiting Marble fs* 
land again, in die summer of 1721, they only found flve 
of the En^ish alive, and those were in such distress for 
provisions that they eagerly ate the seals' flesh, and 
whales’ blubber quite raw as they purdiased it from the 
natives. This disordered them so much, that three of 
them died in a few days ; and the other two/diough very 
weak, made a shift tq bury them. Those two survived 
many days after die rest, and frequendy went to the top 
of an afiyacent rock, and earnesdy looked to the south 
and east as if in expectation of some vessels coming to 
their relief. After continuing there a considerable time 
together, and nodiing apiicaring in sight, they sat down 
dose together and wept bitterly. At length one of die 
two died, and the other's strength was so far exhausted, 
that he fdl down and died also in attempting to dig a 
grave for his companion. The dculls and o^er large 
l^nes of thiose two men are now lying above ground, 
.dose to the house. The longest liver was, according to 
the Esquimaux’ account, always employed in working 
iron implements for them; probably he.iras the 
armourer or smith." * ^ 


* Journej fhnn Prince of Wald Fort, fta bj Samuel Hesnie. 
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CHAP. XlIJ. 

aKTTLEMENTS IN TBB BAST. 

JOURKET OF JENKIITBON TO BOKHARA. •— DESCRIPTION OF AS- 

TBACAK.-TIMUR SULTAN.-MANNERS OF THE TURKMANS.— 

BLADEBONE DIVINATION. — BOKHARA.—TRADE OP THE CAS¬ 
PIAN.—TRADE OF VENICE WITH THE EAST.—THE ENGLISH 
RKOAOS IN THE LEVANT TRADE. —JOURNEY OF FITCH AND 
NEWBERT TO INDIA. — FIRST VOTAOK FROM ENGLAND TO 

INDIA BY THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.-UNFORTUNATE RESULT. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY INCORPORATED.-SUCCESSFUL VOYAGE 

or LANCASTER. — MIDDLETON SAILS TO THE MOLUCCAS. — 
AN AMBASSADOR SENT TO TOE GREAT MOGUL. — EAST INDIA 
TRADE OF THE DUTCH. — THEY SUPPLANT THE PORTUGUESE 

IN JAPAN. — VANDERHAGEn's EXPEDITION. -ADVENTURES 

or WILUAM ADAMS. — HE BUILDS A SHIP FOR TUB EMPEROR 
or JAPAN.—HIS INTEREST AT COURT. — NOT ALLOWED TO 

DEPART. — FAVOURS THE DUTCH.-HIS LETTER. — CAPTAIN 

BARIS ARRIVES AT JAPAN.—HIS DESCRIPTION OF THAT COUN¬ 
TRY. — THE emperor's LETTER TO THE KING OF ENGLAND. 
-TERMINATION OF THE ENGLISH TRADE WITH JAPAN.— 
DUTCHMEN WRECSED ON COEEA. — THEIR ADVENTURES. — 

ESCAPE. — THEIR DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY.-VOYAGES 

OF THE FRENCH TO THE EAST.—PIRARD 'DE LAVAL WEECKEO 
ON THE UALDIVBI.—'HIS ACCOUNT OF THSOSB ISLANDS.— HIS 
DREAM AND FORTUNATE LIBERATIOM. 

The Buccesa of Chancelor's mUaion to Mobcow diverted 
the attention of the merchant adventurera for a time 
from ae^ng a paaaage to the Indian aeaa. But a better 
acquaintance with the newly diacovered country, llnaaia, 
tended tq inflame that ardour in the purauit of eaatem 
commerce which it had for a moment allayed. It waa 
found that the Ruamana carried on a lucrative trade with 
Peraia and Bokhara; and it waa determined to turn to 
advantage the favour with which the Engliah were 
received at the coulrt of Moacow, and to trace the com¬ 
mercial rout^ of the interior of Aaia. For thia puipoae 
Mr. Anthony Jenldiiaon waa adected; a zeaolute and 
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intdligent gentleiiiaii^ wdl aGi^iiainted with'' Muacovy, 
to which countxy he had made levertl Jounteys^ 
where he afberwuda appeared in the quality of amhaa- 
aador from queen Elizabeth. 

Jenkinson dqiarted from Moscow in Aprils 1558 . 
The country between the Volga and the Caspian he 
found desolate and depopulated: die inhabitants, to the 
number of a hundr^ thousand, were in that year 
destroyed by civil war, pestilence, and famine, to the 
great satisfaction, he observes, of the Russians. The city 
of Astracan appeared to him jidther strong nor hand¬ 
some. The ramparts were built of earth: all the houses, 
except the governor's, were of tlie meanest description. 
The only fi^ was fi^, especially sturgeon : these were 
hung up in thdr streets and houses to dry. The air was 
in consequence infect^, and die myriads of flies that 
swarmed round die putrefying Ashes were insupportable. 
The distress among the Nogay Tatars in die ndghbour- 
hood was so great, that they offered didr children ior 
sale, and Jenkinson could have bought thousands of them 
for a small loaf of bread apiece. Merchants resorted 
to Astracan in great numbers; but the commodities in 
which they trafficked were bought in such small quan¬ 
tities as to mite the contempt of our English traveller, 
who condudes '^that there is no hope of a trade in 
those parts worth following.” 

. On the 6th of August, Jenkinson embarked with his 
merchandise on the Volga, in company with some Per¬ 
sians and Tatars, to enter the Caspian sea, being ob¬ 
liged to take upon himsdf the care of the navigation. 
In four days he entered the Caspian; and nine days 
after passed the mouth of the river Jaik, oij^whid, 
he tdls us, is situated the town of Serachik,-.the capital 
of the greatest of the Nogay princes. But he adds, 
" There is no trade in this country; the natives having 
no money but cattle, and living by robbery." He soon 
became acquainted with their propensiiy to pillage; for, 
the day ato he passed the river, wliile the ^[reater part 
of his crew were on diore, a boat containing thirty armed 
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men came ilongude of bia bark^ intending to make a 
piiie of |ief; Ibit one of Jenkinaon'a companiona, a Ma« 
bometan aaint, 'Ky prayera and oatba diaauaded them from 
their purpoae. They aaaured bim that they came only 
to aee whether there were any Ruaaiana or other un- 
bdievera in the veaad; and aa he awore luatily that there 
were none, they departed. In three weeka arrived 
at the port of Mangualave, on the aonth-eaatem aide of 
the Gaapian. They were no aooner landed, than they 
experienced to the fiilleat extent the diahoneat and rapa- 
dona tempera of the peraona with whom they came to 
deal. 

Our merchanta departed with a caravan of a thousand 
camela; and in five daya came to the dominiona of Ti* 
mour Sultan, whoae officers proceeded very unceremo¬ 
niously to levy a large and arbitrary duty on the mer¬ 
chandise. Jenkinaon, in consequence, hastened to the 
sultan himsdf, who received him kindly, and regaled 
him with the fledi of a wild horse and mare's milk. If 
he had not thus thrown himself on the hospitality of 
this Tatar prince, who was a noted robber, he would 
in all probability have been his victim. The sultan lived 
in the fields, without a town or castle, ^dikinson found 
him sitting in a smdl round^'honae, bi^lt of reeds, co¬ 
vered with frit, and hung with carpetik ^e merehanta, 
proceeding on their journey, travriled twenty days throned 
th6 desert without seeing a house or habitation. Theue 
provisions failing, they were forced to feed on thrir cattle. 
Jenkin^n himsrif was obliged to kill a camri and ahorse. 
There were no rivers; and the wdls were few in num¬ 
ber, deep, and scantily suppUed with brackirii water. 
In the city of Uijena they irihiined a month; and here 
again we are informed that the trade whidi is carried on 
by merchants from Persia and Bokhara " is not worth 
speaking of." The manners and civilisation of the 
country whidi he had passed through are thus aumma- 
lily described by our author:—the country from the 
Caspian aea^hiffier is called the Land of Turkman. The 
poq^ dwril in tenti^ roving In great companies with 
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their camds^ horeeB, and ahe^; which lart'tie larger 
and have tails weigliing sixty or eighty poui|ii. Many 
of the sheep as wdl as horses are aiid are taken 
by means of hawks^ who worry thena till they are no 
longer able to run. The khan and his five brothers role 
the whole country. Each is king in his^ own territory, 
and seeks to destroy the rest, as they are* bom of differ¬ 
ent mothers, and are commonly the children of slaves. 
When these brothers are at war, which is commonly 
the case, he who is vanquished flies to the desert, and 
diere robs travellers and caravans till he can gather 
strength to take the fleld again.” 

Leaving Uijenz, our merchants travelled a hundred 
miles along the banka of the Oxus, and then entered 
another great desert, where they were attacked by a 
formidable band of robbers, sent against them, as fliey 
suspected, by the ve^ prince whose protection they 
had just paid for. Here Jenkinson witnessed the Tatar 
mode of divination, wliidi is still in vogue on the shores 
of the Black Sea. An old pilgrim killed a sheep ; and 
burning the blade-bone, mixed the ashes witli the blood, 
and then wrote certain mystic characters, from which he 
pretended to discover that, they should be attacked by 
robbers and should^ vanqAsh them. This prediction 
proved true, .sV^ Juatifled the sagacity of the pilgrim* 

The city of Bokliara, our autlior informs us, is of 
great extent, indosed with a great wall of earth. But 
of its trade and ridics he seems to have formed a very 
low estimation. Bad government and rdigioua warfare 
were the causes of its poverty. The Tatars^imd the 
Persians were continually at variance about certain 
articles of faith, and pn||)g^nrly because the l|^ter ob¬ 
stinately refhsed to shave the upper lip. * 

• While Jenkinson was in Bokhara, caravans arrived 
there from India, Persia, Balkh, and Russia. But he 
again observes, " that the merchants are so poor, and 
bring so few wares, that there is no hope of any trade 
worth following.” The trade with Cathqy had been 
obstructed for &ree years by the wars of Tashkend and 
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Cadigur.' i^milar impediments existed on the side of 
PennSj and prevented oar author firom executing his 
purpose ^f exsmini^ into the trade of that country ; 
"aldiou^j" he, ssys^ ^'he had learned enon^ at 
Astracan and 'Bolchm to perceive that it is not much 
better than i^nong the Tatars.” 

In March^ 1559^ the English left Bokhara^ to return 
.home in company with a caravan of 600 camds ; and 
in ten days liter, the city was besieged by the king of 
Saidarcand. On their arrival at the Caspian^ they found 
that their ship had been stripped of all her rigging by 
the ibving Tatars. Jenkinson^ however, contrived to 
refit her, and to proceed on his voyage. Of the Caspian 
he remarks, " that the fewness of die ships, the want of 
towns and harbours^ the poverty of the people, and the 
ice, Ibndered the trade good for nothing.” He arrived at 
Moscow on the fid of September; and shortly after appear^ 
ing before the emperor, kissed his hand, presented him a 
white cow*s tail of Cathay and a Tatarian drum. He also 
introduced the Tatar ambassador who had accompanied 
Mm, and the Russian shtves whom he had redeemed. 
He was allowed to dine in the presence of the emperor, 
who honoured him so far as to send him meat from his 
own table by a duke. Jenkiitson's narrative contributed 
much to the improvement of geography^ es he observed 
the latitudes of the chief places tlirough which he passed; 
,8iid his description of the Caspian reduced conaiderahly 
the excessive breadth from east to west assigned to that 
sea by Ptolemy and his followers. The English who 
had accompanied him had also collected itineraries of the 
route to Cathay, which they learned to be a nine months* 
journey, together with many {particulars concerning the 
intemd trade of Asia. 

The result of Jenkinson's journey was extremely 
unfavourable to the hope of establishing a lucrative 
commerce in the East through the channds laid open by 
the friendly disposition of the czar of Muscovy. Eng- 
buid was s^ c^efly supplied with Indian produce by 
*j>^Venetiana, who still carried on the trade by the Red 
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Sea and Alexandria, as they had been used to do, with 
greater profit, before the passage by the of Good 
Hope was discovered. It is probable that the competi¬ 
tion of the Portuguese diminished their profits even in 
this country: and the negotiations entered into by £lisa^ 
beth with die grand seignor put an end to their carrying 
trade altogether. The last of the Venetian argosiea that 
visited this country, a great vessel of 1100 tons, was 
wrecked on the Ne^es at the Isle of Wight, in 1587, 
and all the crew and passengers perished except seven 
persons. After this the English themsdves took an 
active diare in the Levant trade ; eigoyins in the pdrts 
of Turkey the same privileges wliich had before been 
exclusively hdd by the Venetians. This step towards a 
trade with the East was accompanied by otlier measures 
calculated to improve our acquaintance with the eastern 
marts. 

Mr. Ralph Fitch, Mr. John Newbery, and two otliers, 
were despatched, in 1583, by some merchants of London, 
in order that they might extend the trade which the 
English merchants had recently acquired in the Levant; 
and proceeding by Aleppo, Bagdad, and Bussorah, to 
Ormuz and Goa, they mi^t procure the commodities of 
India as nearly as possible at first hand. In the prospect 
of their being able to penetrate into India, and even into 
China, Newbeiy was furnished with letters of credence 
or recommendation from queen Elizabeth to Zelabdim 
' Edicbar (Saladin Akbar or Akbar Shah, emperor of the 
Mogul conquerors of Ilindostan), who is styled king of 
Cambaia, and also to the emperor of China:- These 
travellers are said to have visited Ceylon, Malacca, Pegu, 
and Siam, along with I}mdostan. But though there is 
no doubt that they prohmed to India, there ^ia much 
zeason to call in question the authenticity of the narra¬ 
tive asmbed to them. The expedition failed in its 
intention chiefly through the jealousy of the Portuguese, 
by whom our travellers were thrown rinto prison at 
Ormuz. Newbery, in one of his letters, remaria, Al- 
.thoug^ we be En^shmen, I know no relson why we 
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may not aa '^ell tx^ firom plaee to place as the natives 
bf .jcountrys; for all nations may and do come 
'fte^ tqi Ormuz, as Frendnhenj Flemings) Germans, 
Hungarians,' I|a]^ns, Greeks, Armenians, Nuarenes, 
Tmb,,Moors,and Gentiles, Persians, and.Mus* 
GO^tM* Ip short, there is no nation they seek to trouble 
but Qnly<|an/'' ' The cause of the antipathy which the 
Portuguese manifested to the Englirii is explained in the 
same I^ter, by the alarm whi<£, our author tdls us, 
the i||>earance of sir Francis Drake had created in the 
Indian seas. 

'• Tl^ flrst^^jlttempt of the English to'readi the Indies 
was made, as we have already seen, ip, the year 1527, 
when a ship was dsqpatdied to seek a direct pass^ to 
Cathay by the north pole, Englisli at thkt time 
did not feel themsdves coft^^t to cope with the navid 
strength of Portugal; and were desirous, in consequence, 
of finding some passage by which they could reach the 
East without encountering the fleets of their jealous 
rivals* But all the attempts to find a passage by the 
north prove4 unsuccessful ;?and, on the other hand, the 
voyages of Drake and Candish showed how little the 
EngU^ had to fear from the maritime superiority of 
any nation* They may be truly- sud to have opened 
'the route to the East. The EngJIish nation, rapidly 
increasing in resources, and taught by recent politick 
events to know its strength, resolved to share in the 
profits of that trade to which its enemies arrogantly 
pretended an exdusive rif^t. In 1591 ihree ships were 
fitted out for a voyage to the Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope—the first which the Eng^sh had as yeit 
attempted by tiiat route. The olpect of the expedition 
was not^ to carry on trade, bfti to cruise on the Portu¬ 
guese. Its issue, however, was in the highest degree 
unfortunate. One of the riiips was obli^d tP return 
from the Cape of Good Hope .with the sick men of the 
fieet, who wei2' very numerous: another was lost, with 
aU her crew^ about sixty leagues beyond file Cape: the 
tiprd^ commanded by captain James Lancaster, readied 
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the East Indies in adiattered i^ght ;.and, on her.Teturn 
home^ being forced by. stress of wither to die West 
Indies, was there cast away; and Lancaster, with only 
seven of his coqnpanions remaining^^'^as coiQpdled to 
retom home in a French privateer. aU these dlsuters, 
howav^i did not discourage the Engli6l|,^e^p^t9,'who 
knew that success is rarely had without 'pOrfeyinance. 
English seamen and mer^ants, in gr^at numhm,had 
visited the East in foreign vessels, and agreed iq^l^re- 
senting it as an easy matter to establish fitctoiiea and 
carry on a lucrative trade in the Indies. The 
merdiants of Loudon were resolutely bent on abcom- ’ 
jdidiing ibis'‘'siid ; and they found no difficulty in ob« 
taudng from queen Eli^aibetli a chihrter, dated the Slst^. 
of December, l600, by^j^ch they were incorporated as 
The govemour and c6ni|bny of merchants of Loudon 
trading to the East Indies." This diarter was exdu- 
ave, die queen binding hersdf not to grant a charter to 
any other merchants for a 8pac| of fifteen years. The 
newly established company d^patched five ships in^llfay, 
1601 , under die command m Lancaster,''with cargoes 
valued at ST^OOO/. This voyage had a fortunate ter¬ 
mination; die adiqiral, as Lancaster was styled, f^n- 
cluded a treaty >ritli' the king of Achem, sent a pinnaCe 
to the Molu^t^,*^established a factory in the idand of 
Java, and retumetl safely to England, having realised a 
, handsome profit on die adventure. In 1604, sir Henry 
Middleton visited the Moluccas, where he was wdl 
received by the nadve princes, notwithstanding the ru¬ 
mours spread by the Dutch to his disadvantage. The 
voyage of captain Keeling, in l607> deserves to be men¬ 
tioned for the circumstance that he did not lose a sin^e 
man in the voyage out and home. This flcet^also car¬ 
ried out captain Wffiiam Hawkins, our first ambassador 
to the Oreat Mogul, by whose i>rudent management a 
friendly intercourse was established l^ween the two 
courts. 

The Dutch East India trade commenced»nearly about 
the same time as that of the Eng^shj but it acquired 
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Strength sooner, and diot up with more wonderful ia« 
In the years l6l8 and 161:4 the Dutdi had 
no fewer than twenty-seven large armed ves^la in the 
In^an^seaa; and, notwithstanding the expensive nature 
of their armaitaents, the profits on their trade, daring the 
twdve ^ears prec^ng the last named date, averaged 
abov^. tUrty-seven^ per cent.* The English, at the' com- 
mencement of thw naval career, do not appear to. have 
ever prided themsdves on die use of large vessds. In* 
deed, ihe most surprising drcumstance in the voyages 
of our early navigators is &e snudlness of the vessels with 
which i^they .|jnitur^ to cross unknown seas, through 
stormy latitodes.* *ln consequence oi this predilection 
-fixr 'dmall ships, (whidi may be traced to the consti- 
tutional freedom that' leaves it to the fhnds and di»* 
cretion of individuals to entbark in enterprises which, 
under arbitrary governments, are reserved for the state,) 
the English soon became distingaished as good seamen ; 
but their deets^^keemed relativdy weak. They manneil 
and piloted the ddps of foi!e|m states, whidi, regard¬ 
ing the incrfiise of their ^Ipnie as a nadonid ol^ect, 
swqit the seek with more imposing forOes. The Dutch 
soon supplant^ the Portuguese in )|he Mduccas; and 
dio^y after, by a singular accident, found means to 
extend their commerce to Japan. umual value of 
this brandi of trade at that time in the hands of the 
Portuguese was taid to be worth above one million ster¬ 
ling. The advantages of the Japaneae^trade, of which 
the Dutch retain exdusive possession, were first obtained 
by them .through the mediation of an Englishman. 

An expedition of five diips jdeparted from the Texel 
in 1598, to sail by the Straits & MagdLm to Yedzo and 
the Moli^pcas. &me particulars of this attempt to cir¬ 
cumnavigate the earth will he related ki a succeeding 
diapter.t The pilot of the fleet was William .4damB, 
who appears to have been long in the servic^ of the 
Dutch, and wlio^ there is leason to believe, accompanied 
Onpi^ Ryp and Barents, in 1596, in that v^age in 

• Ba^ vd'J.l».ge8L • f Seech^xTU. ** 
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which Spitibergen was disoomed. The voyage of the 
Dutch flWt to &e Boiith Sea was an unbroken series of 
disasters; famine was soon felt; and. on reaching 
Pacific Ocean the diips were dispersed by stoKpiSj and 
never afterwards'Joii^ company. Adions held his 
coarse Japan^ and at length had sight of the land^ 
vdien only five of the crew retained strength enou^ to 
work the diip—so mudi were they reduced by the want 
of food and incessant fatigue. As won as they had cast 
anchor the Japanese came on boards and stripped^^tbe 
ship of her cargo without loss of time. They took care,. 
however, to sup^y the sea-worn matineie with food. 
The Portuguese, and the Jesuits in partic^ar, alarmed 
at- the appearance of the Dutdif hastened to represent 
them aa outlaws and pirates; and'Vndled sudi an alarm 
among the people by thdr^-oalumnies, that Adams and 
his companions began to fear .cprucifixion—the ordinary 
IHinishment of pirates in that country.' 

The emperor, however, hearing of ,a ship that had 
arrived at his dominions the £ast,,oiklered the ^ilot 
to be brought before hint.sl''Adams accoi^ngly, ttem- 
bling for his fate, entered the imperial presence: the 
emperor viewed hi^ with stedfast attention, but with 
a mild and gracious countenance whidi soon rdieved 
Adams from.Ae-4sead that he had previously fdt. He 
put numerous" questions to the pilot, by his interpreters, 
.respecting the country from which he came, its inhabit- 
ants, manners, military force, natural productions, laws, 
government, and religion. Many of these questions 
caused Adams some embarrassment, although {le seems 
to have been an inteUig^t man. But he puzzled the 
emperor still more when’^e showed him in his chart 
the Straits of Magellan, through which ho had sailed 
from Europe tt^Japw. The emperor, who had a good' 
opiuioq.of him before, began now to doubt his veracity; . 
yet, as Adams firmly persisted in maintaining the fact, 
and the chart se^ed a sort df written testimony in his 
favotir$\the emperor was at length obligcsl to bdieve 
implicitly what he was unable tb comprehend. He Was 
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pleased with the conversation of Adams, whose appear¬ 
ance, prolmUy, spoke tliat perfect probity which even 
his enemies allowed to belong to his cliaracter. Ife 
gradukOy rose in estimation with the emperor, who 
turned a deaf oar to the calumnious insinuations of the 
Portuguese to liis prejudice; and, though kept in con¬ 
finement, was otherwise kindly treated. 

Uis interest witli the emperor daily increasing, he 
was at lengtli freed from his imprisonment, and was 
allowed to visit his old comrades, who were not a little 
surprised to see him alive, as the Portuguese had taken 
care to spread a r^ort that he had been executed long 
before. But he found diat tlic ship had been wholly 
plundered, and all his goods and instruments gone. 
When this came to the emperor's ear, he ordered a strict 
search to be made for their recovery; and, as it proved 
unavailing, he gave the Dutch a large sum of money as 
an indemnification. He would not, however, listen to 
dieir petition to allow them to pursue their voyage and 
to return home; but, on the oilier hand, hcgranteil tlicm 
a liberal maintenance in money and provisions, witli 
liberty to go through die country as they pleased. 

After they had spent four or five years in Japan, ex¬ 
ercising dieir trades in different parts of the country, die 
emperor sent for Adams, and commanded him to build 
a ship on the European model. In vain the Englidi 
pilot urged that it was liis business to guide a ship at 
sea, not to build one: but the emperor was so earnest 
ill his demand, diat he was obliged to undertake the 
liusinessf and, summoning up all his ingenuity, he suc¬ 
ceeded in building a stout vessel of eighty tons. The 
emperor walked the deck of this litdc vessel with a gra- 
tificadon litde short of rapture, and the maker of it rose 
very high in his esteem. Adams had some knowledge 
of geometry and pracdcal mathematics, which he taught 
the emperor, and was regarded by him as a luminary of 
the first onlcr. His modesty and integrity, perhaps, 
contributed ps much as bis antics to procure him die 
imperial favour. He at length obtained, by his steady 
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conduct^ a complete ascendancy over the mind of the 
emperor^ and got, to use his own expression, the exact 
length of his foot/* He again solicited in vuu for per¬ 
mission to depart; but the emperor, to solace him for 
liis absence from liis native land, gave him an estate, 
and eighty or ninety slaves to do his rural work. He 
also employed Adams to sail in the vessel which he had 
built as far as Eddo; which, our author tells us, is as 
far as from London to the Lizard, or the Land's End 
in Cornwall.' In this also the Englishman succeeded. 
He was next commanded to build a sliip of larger size, 
but on the same model: and he accordingly constructed 
a vessel of 100 tons, which was soon afterwanls em¬ 
ployed to convey to Acapulco, in New Spain, about 350 
Spaniards who had been cast away on the shores of 
Japan. From tliis circumstance it may be conduded 
that Adams was wdl acquainted with the general prin¬ 
ciples of ship-building. 

At length, finding it impossible to procure leave for 
himself to depart, he exerted his interest at court in 
bdialf of the Dutch captain and his mate, and finally 
succeeded in Ills efforts. The very year in which the 
Dutchmen were dismissed, a small vessd came to Japan 
from Johorc, eager to glean the first fruits of tlie newly 
opened trade. To the commander of this vessd, at his 
d^artore, he gave a letter, addressed To his unknown 
friends and countrymen, desiring that it might be carried 
either to Limdiouse, near London, or to Gillingham, in 
Kent, in which town it appears that he was born.. In this 
letter he gives a superfidsd account of Japan, ifhich lie 
supposes to be about 328 leagues in length, and of still 
greater breadth. He commends, in strong terms, the 
. kindness, courage, and dvility of the Japanese, their love 
of justice, and strict administration of ^e law. The in¬ 
fluence of Adams immediatdy obtained for the Dutch a 
dedded iircference; and the Portuguese accuse him of 
inspiring the Japanese with that hatred of the Jesuits 
which terminated in the expulsion of their nation and of 
Christianity from those islands. 
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The letter written by Adams to his friends reached 
Bantam about the year I6l2; and'in the following year 
an Englidi vessel^ commanded by captain John S^s, 
arrived at Japan. Adams exerted his influence at court 
expeditiously and efiectuaUyj to establish a friendly in¬ 
tercourse between Japan and his country. The emperor 
granted the Eng^sh an unrestrained trade to his do- 
minionsj and accompanied this permission with presents 
to the king of England^ and a letter^ in which he ob¬ 
serves, 1 acknowledge your mi^esty’s great bounty in 
sending me so undeserved a present, sudi as my land 
does not produtei^ and 1 have never seen before, whidi 
1 receive, not as fiom a stranger, but as from your ma¬ 
jesty, whom 1 esteem as myself; desiring the conti¬ 
nuance of friendship with your highness, and that it 
may please you to send your subjects to any jiort in my 
dominions, where they riuU be most hcar&y welcome. 
1 applaud much their worthiness in the admirable know¬ 
ledge of navigation, not being terrifled with the distantse 
of so mighty a gulf, nor greatness of such infinite douds 
and storms, froni prosecuting honourable discoveries and 
merchandising, wherein they shall find me to further 
them according to thdr desires. I return unto your 
inijesty a small token of my Ipve, desiring you to accept 
thereof as from him who njoiceth'in your friendship.*'* 
(Captain John Saris appears to have been a sensible, 
plain man; and his remarks on Japan are still amongst 
tlie most valuable whidi we have respecting that extra- 
onlinary country. He ^passed throu^ several dries, 
as FueCate, Osaca, Suranga, and Meaco, all which he 
describes to be as laige as Ldiidon, whi^, in his time, 
had a population of at least 550,000 souls. The river 
at Osaca appeared to jriin to be as wide as the Thames, 
at Greenwich, and had nuifteraus fine wooden brid^ 
over it ' Meaco was the largest dty in Japan, and a 
place of immense tradi^ The streets were all regular, 
and the mechanics were distributed in different quarters 
according t5 their employments; for order and arrange- 

* Hairli, toL 1. 
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ment are conspiciumB in all die habits of the Japanese. 
The great temple of Meaco appeared to be as long as 
St. 4’atil*s, and not inferior to it in height. Long rows 
of columns^ adorned with paper lanterns^ which arc 
lighted every nij^t^ conduct to the. entrance of die tem« 
pie. The Englieh were kindly treated by die people^ 
who begged of them^ neverthelcsa, not to introduce any 
jiadres or priests among them; fearing, no doubt, a 
repedtion of those religious pcrsecudona of whidi the 
Portuguese Jesuits had been the cause. 

Saris, though well pleased with the success of his 
voyage, does not appear to have been' sanguine with 
respect to the profits likely to be realised by die Japan¬ 
ese trade. He entered with difficulty into the views of 
Adams regarding its future direetipn, as he still looked 
upon him merdy as an English pilot, and as one dis¬ 
posed to over-estimate die advantages that might result 
from a correspondence with die country to which he 
had become attached. Adams died in Japan in Itifil, 
retaining to the last the favour and esteem of‘ the prince 
and people. During the revolutions which shordy after 
took place in Japan, the persecutions by which the Por¬ 
tuguese were expellal, and the contemporaneous troubleB 
ill England, die trade with Japan was unaccountably 
discontinued; and it is impossiUe to ascertain predsdy 
the date of its cessation. But it happened that in the year 
1673 , some time after our commerce with Japan had 
been thus intermitted, an English ship arrived at that 
country: the captain was immediately called upon by 
die audiorities to explain why his countrymei^ had ever 
abandoned the Japanesetrade, and he of course was 
unable to dca^ up this historical difficulty. He was 
disn asked whether Charles, the king of England, had 
^ot married the daughter of‘^ihe king of Portugal: to 
which be could not hdp replying in the affirmative; and 
un this circumstance was ^efly grounded the emperor's 
l>eremptory refusal to admit En^ish merchants into his 
dominions: and as an imperial edict in jTapan is, by a 
maxim of state, irreversible, no explanation was aUowed 
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to take place, and tlius the Dutdi renuuned sole masters 
of the trade of tliat country. 

The most profitaUe trade in Japan is that which is 
carried on with China and the Coreft; the latter country 
had been often' conquered and over-run by the Japanese. 
When Saris visited tliesc people the popular animosity 
against theCorcans was at its height^ and no regular com¬ 
munication existed between Oie two countries. But in the 
year 1633, one of tliose accidents which have occasionally 
so much contributed to enlarge our knowledge of the g^obe 
made Europeans acquainted with the Cc^. In that 
year a Dutch vessel bound to Nangasald was wrecked on 
the island of or which is about twelve 

leagues to the south of the Corea. The Dutchmen were 
made prisoners by the natives^ who pillaged the wreck; 
they were treated^ however^ with kindness and humanity, 
though never permitted to go at large. ^Hiat gratifl^ 
them most was the meeting with a fellow-countryman 
named Wettevree, a native of Uyp in Holland, who liad 
been shipwrecked on the coast of Corea in 16*27, and 
who was now sent to them from die court, wh^ he 
was liberally maligned, to serve u interpreter. The 
Dutch, after a captivity of some years, were forced to 
enter the royal life guards, and were mudi caressed by 
the nobility. But die information-which we receive 
from them respecting the country and its institutions 
is by no means proportioned to the opportunities they 
enjoyefl. After rising to diis degree of favour and in¬ 
dependent, dicir fortune Was again cliequered by tlie 
wars andtjommotions that’ agitated the country. They 
were a second time reduced to miserable slavery, and 
deemed it a favour to be allowed to beg. At length, in 
eight of diem purchased a tok under pretence of 
gathering cottoh in the ndghbourtog islands, and effected 
^cir escape to Japan, whence they retnmed to Holland. 
The f^t^ describe die country of Corea as fruitful; 
but the cold in winter is intense, and the quantity of 
snow that falls so prodigious ' that^ passages are made 
beneath it to go from house to house. The people are 
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represented as pusUlanimous in the extreme^ ignorant^ 
and licentious. 

The French also f<dlowed the general example at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century^ and endea¬ 
voured to seize a share of the Indian trade ; hut Uicir 
progress was more slow and faltering than that ivhich 
was made by states in whidi greater liberty was allowed 
to individual enterprise. 

The first East India company establidied in France^ 
ill l604^ never attempted to carry into execution the 
objects fair .whidi it was incorporated; and the origin 
of the Fmdi East India' trade may be dated from 
l6Tl^ when the royal patents were panted to a com¬ 
pany of merchants^ who neverthdess ulowed four whole 
years to dapsc before tliey equipped a single vessel for 
the voyage. Some s]>irited individualsj however, of the 
Norman seaports, had in the mean time ventured to try 
their fortune in the East. In IfiOl, atessd sailed from 
St. Malo, on board of which was Frands Pirard de Laval, 
a merchant of that port. This diip, it is remarkable, 
had an English pilot. The voyage was prosperous uutU 
they reached the Maldives, where tha i^p struck on a 
reef. Shipwreck was inevitable; and ihe seamen, throw¬ 
ing off all subordination, began to get drunk, in order, 
as tliey said, that they might render die approadi of 
dcatli as easy as possible. " This filled me with horror,'* 
says Hrard, and convinced me that most sailors leave 
their souls and consdenccs ashore." They contrived, 
iievertlieless, to reach one pf the inhabited ishpids > and 
the narrative of Pirard cdfiUnucs to this day» to be the 
best account we have pf that remarkable archipelago. 
So long as die Frenchmen were thought to have 
money, they were compelled to buy the provisions from 
ihc natives at so hig^ a rate that they.were at length 
reduced to great extrdhities. In the mean jtime," says 
Pirard,'' 1 made it my business to learn tliei^ language; 
and, by being able to discoune with them, insinuated 
mysetf into favour with the governor of the island, wlio 
sent me to Male wiili'recoimuendatioiis to file king: and 
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both the king and his queens were so well pleased with 
my saluting tliem in their own tongue^ and according to 
the customs of the country, and with account 1 gave 
them of the things that were taken out of our ship, tlie 
manners of the French ladies, &c., that they took parti¬ 
cular care of roe in a fit of uckness that lasted for many 
days. In a word, 1 rose by the king's favour and bounty 
to a competency ; and having, by virtue of a long stay 
ill the country, an opportunity to inspect their consti¬ 
tutions, customs, and laws, I am now going to gratify 
the public with what I have learned upon that sulgeGt." 

These islands, he informs us, are said to'iunount to 
12,000 in numbw; but many of them are only hillocks 
of sand without ii^abitants. The natives assert that 
the daily increase of the sea-sand diminishes the number 
of the cultivated islands and the inhabitants, and that 
islands of considerable size are frequently subdivided by 
cbannels gradually worn through them by the sea. The 
Maldives, coUectivdy, arc surrounded by a great ridge 
of rocks, which breaks the shock of the sea, and raises a 
]7rodigf(ma surf. The whole group is divided into thir¬ 
teen provinces, called attolloiim, eadi of which compio- 
heuds a great multitude of small islands. The channels 
which divide the islands of each attohone are so shallow, 
that they might be waded across at low water, if the 
sharpness of the rocks flid not prevent this mode of com¬ 
munication. Many of the uninhabited islands are covered 
over with crabs of great size, and crayfish, or else with 
penguins, which are so numerous, tliat at some seasons 
it is im]^>88ible*to walk without treading on their eggs 
or young ones. The sand is extremely white and fine, 
and so hot as to hatch the penguins* eggs. The attollones 
are separated from each other by deep channels, pr arms 
of the sea; but of these there are only four in the whole * 
archipdago that can be safdy navigat^ by large vessels: 
and our author assures us that he saw them laid down 
with great exactness in the sea-charts of the natives. 

The cocoa-tree constitutes the real wedth of the Mal¬ 
dives; and of this useful tree, which alone might supply 
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all the necessaries o£,life^ our author speaks in tlie same 
terms of commendation as the AraKian traveUers eight 
centuries before.* But it is remarkable^ that aldiough 
the Maldives are all fertile^ and nearly in the same cli¬ 
mate^ yet the gifts of nature are so unequaUy distri¬ 
buted among them« that their productions are generally 
difi^ent, and they feel the necessity of a mutual com¬ 
merce. This diversity of produce^ and the social obli¬ 
gations which result front it, are still farther increased 
by the native custom which separates the artificers as 
strictly as if they belonged to di^rent castes; the 
weavers all dwdling in one island, the goldsmiths in 
another, and so tlirough the whole Ust of trades. The 
islanders are remarkably ingenious and industrious: they 
are all used to the water; few being so poor as not to 
possess a boat. The women are extremdy handsome, 
and frequently as fair as Europeans, Subsistence being 
once provided (an easy task in those idands), pleasure is 
the chief occupation of the people. 

De Laval had already spent five years in these islands, 
and despaired of being ever able to escape from them, 
when, in the month of February, 4607, he dreamed 
that he had recovered his liberty, l^s dream made a 
great impression on > his mind; and he vowed to go in 
pilgrimage to tho . dirine of St. James of Gallicia, if it 
diould prove true. His vow was heard. The king of 
Bengal invaded the Maldives shortly after with a fleet of 
sixteen sail, and our author, on satisfying the conqueror 
that he was not a Portuguese, was kindly treated and 
tsrought back to India, whence, after undergoing some 
persecutions from the Jesuits, he effiicted his return to 
Europe, and performed his vow. 

* 8oe vol, 1. PL 
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CHAP, XIV. 

BETTLEMEflTS IN NOIlTll AMERICA. 

SUCCESS or THE MEWrOUKOLAVn FlSIlEItV. — JiAPID XKCRRA8K 
OP EMCLISIl SniPFIKO. — FATEKT OKANTEll TO SIR WAl.TRH 
UALEIGH. — VOYAGE OF AMADAK AND BURLUW. —• THEY 
JUSCOYEB WOKOXEN ISLAND.TRADE IH'ITU THE NATIVES. 

-VIRGINIA.-COLONY PLANTED BY SIR RICHARD GREEN* 

VILLE. -THE COAST EXPLORED. TllK COLONISTS SUFFER 

FROM WANT.—-RETURN HOME WITH SIR FRANCIS DRAKE.— 
SECOND COLONY. — ITS FATE.-THIRD COLONY. — PERISHES 

FROM WANT.—Raleigh’s plans of conquest.—el dorado. 
— UE takes TRINIDAD. — ASCENDS THE ORINOCO. — FALLS 
OF CAROLL — INTERCOURSE WITH THE NATIVES. — RESULT 
OF THE EXPEDITION.—ViaOXNlA AGAIN EXPLORED. — COLONY 
ESTABUSHED AT JAMES TOWN. — ADVENTU RES OF CAPTAIN 
SMITH.— TAKEN BY THE INDIANS. — IIXS LIFE SAVED BY 
THE PRINCESS FOCOHONTAS. — SHE MARRIES AIR. BOLFE. — 
COMES TO ENGLAND.— HER DEATH.—^LORD DELAWARE AP¬ 
POINTED GOVERNOR.-THE SUMMERS* ISLANDS TAKEN POS¬ 
SESSION OF. -CULTIVATION OF TOBJVCCO. - NEW PLYMOUTH 

FOUNDED BY THE BKOWNISTS.-VOYAGE OF CARTIER TO THE 

ST. LAWRENCE.—HE ASCENDS THE RIVER TO MONTREAL.- 

SUFFERINGS OF HIS CREW.-HIS RETURN.—FRENCH COLO¬ 

NIES. 

It seems to be the destiny of mankind to rise into civil¬ 
isation by continual struggles with difficulties which 
demand foresight and perseverance^ and to nurture its 
virtues by industry and toil. In political experience^ as 
well as in-that of private lifcj few examples can be ad¬ 
duced of advantages *won without labour ever arriving at 
a happy ccmclusion. In the history of Spain and Por¬ 
tugal the commencement of decay seems to be coeval 
with die extension of those Indian dominions which' 
were supposed to be fountains of inexhaustible wealth. 
Hut, on the odier hand^ the most extraordinary instance 
of prosperous colonisation that occurs in the annals of 
the worlds is to be seen in the long-neglected and com¬ 
paratively unpromising region of North America^ where 
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nature’s richest treasures could only be unlockcti by tlie 
exertions of persevering industry. 

The advantages of the Newfoundland fishery were 
goon fully appreciated by European states^ and all tliosc 
which possessed a marine hastened to secure a partici¬ 
pation in it. About the year 157S, the EngBsh ves^s 
employed in this fisliery were about fifty in number. 
Above a hundred Spani^ vessels at the same time were 
annually employed on those banks: there were fifty 
Portuguese^ a hundred and fifty French, and twenty or 
thirty Biscayan ships; the last being chiefly engaged in 
the whale fishery. Among all these the English had a 
flecided superiority in the equipment of their vessels; 
and they seem also to have assested a sovereignty over 
those seas^ foundcrl perhaps on the discoveries of Sebas¬ 
tian Cabot, which was generally acquiesced in by the 
foreign fishermen.* But tlm settlement made in New¬ 
foundland by sir Humphrey Gilbert fixed the title and 
confirmed the predominance of the English in tliat quar¬ 
ter : and towards tlie close of queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
the Englisli fisliiiig-vesscls frequenting tliu Newfound¬ 
land banks exceeded two hundred sail, and cmploye<l 
above eight tiiousand seamen. 

The death of that gallant gentleman tlireatencd to 
put a check to those schemes of settlement which re¬ 
quired not only ability to conduct, but a romantic ima- 
^ gination even to conceive and enter upon tliem in the 
first instance. But-the influence and the projects of 
sir Humphrey Gilbert descended upon one not inferior 
to him in die ardour or boldness of his geiuus. ITis 
half-brother, sir AValtcr Raleigh, easily procureil in 1.581 
the renewal of his patents, in terms quite as ample; the 
territory granted being any 200 mOcs in every direction 
^ ef such remote, heathen, and barbar^s lands” as 
were not yet taken possession of by any Cliristian people, 
lie immediately equipped two ^ips for the purpose of 
discovery; and, being too much engaged in court in¬ 
trigues to conduct the expedition hiraself„he entrusted 

* Harris. Collection of Travels, ITo-'l, vol. y. 
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it to the command of two experienced officers, captains 
Amadas and Burlow. They chose the circuitous course 
of the Canaries and West India ialauds. As they ap¬ 
proached the coast of Florida, they were ddighted with 
the odour whidi was wafted from the land long before it 
wmT in sight. On discovering the continent, diey sailed 
along the coast forty leagucjs, dll they came to a river, 
where, going on shore, they took possession of the coun¬ 
try in the name of the queen and of their employers. 
Ascending die summit of a hill, they found that they 
had land^ on an island (Wokoken, on the coast of New 
Carolina) of about twenty miles in length, and six in 
breadth. They met a native, whom they treated kindly; 
and he, to show his gratitude, divided among them a 
boat-load of fish, the produce of his day's industry. 
Soon after, they were visited by the king of the country, 
surrounded by forty or tifty diiefs. His fkney was 
particularly caught by a pewter dish, wliich he purdiased 
for twenty deer-skins; and making a hole in the rim, lie 
suspended it from his neck as a breastplate, intimating 
by signs that it would protect him from the arrows of 
his enemies. For a copper kettle he gave fifty valuable 
skins. But the articles which he most coveted were 
swords, and to procure these he dfihred to leave a box 
of xiearls in pledge ; the English, however, cautioudy 
avoided fumidiing the savages with arms, or discovering 
the value that they attached to pearls before they knew 
whence they were procured. They were told of a great 
dty, six days* journey in the interior, where the king 
resided, Int did not attempt to reach it; and being 
satisfied with the success of their voyage, they returned 
to England in September. They represented the coun¬ 
try which they had discovered as a perfect paradise, 
uniting the most romantic scenery with unequalled fer- ' 
tility. The queen, charmed with this .description, was 
plea^ to- caU the newly discovered land Virginia; a 
name whl^ at that time comprdiiended nearly all the 
territories of iNorth America to which the English made 
pretensions.. 
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In the fcdlowing year, 1585, sir Walter Raleigh sent 
out a second expedition, under sir Ridiard Greenville, 
a man of chividroas bravery and disinterested cha¬ 
racter. He landed 108 men at Roenoke, opposite the 


iblaiid of Wokoken; and taking a prize on his return, 
raised the expectation of his employers still higher by 
the prosperous issue of his voyage. The settlers, in the 
mean time, who were left on the American eontineut, 
extntqil themselves, in conformity with the advice of 
Raleigh, in examining the coast; and followed it 80 
miles to die south, and 130 to the north, without being 
able to find a harbour of any im|K>rtance. In these 
excursions tliey ventured too far up tlie rivers, and cx« 
jioscd dicmsclves to the ambuscades of the savages; a 
great many of them were in consequence cut ofil They 
also neglected, from ignorance of the dimatc, to gatlier 
food such as the country suiqilied, in proper season. As 
no provisions anived from England in die following 
year, they wcic severely pressed by famine, and rcducccl 
to utter despair, uheii at length they descried a fleet, 
i^hidi proved to be that of ‘ir Francis Drake returning 
triumphant from his expedidou to the ^Fest Indies. 
They solicited and obtained jicrmission to embark on 
hoard his fleet; and Tuocipitately abandoning the setde- 


incnts, returned to England. Raleigh in the mean tipigablo 
liad not forgotten them, though prm'cnteil by unav/^ Ricliord 
delays from sending them timdy rdief. the 

(Irecnville arrived at Roenoke immcdiatel; fcurprised 

departure of the colony. Thourfi grierc** g " _a fmm 

to see the place abaniloned, he waa . Icfthdnnd 

his plan of setdement; and he accodon ' 
him fifty men, with provisions for t»hc t Ran the 

eolony likcwire periahcl through 

ladhling. were Lni all dretri^o B^ed; “l? 

man lying exposed upon thi^him^ Rfound off 

eridenec aa to the fate of th# a s w>l»ppy 

tain ^Vhite, who virited Pwaa rtoenoke m tha ? ' j. 

third effiwt to e®ct a ao# andtflementj hut the rel^ 

80 little indnatry, thdi^ver# nduda were ao w o y 
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upon amasfsiiig ituddcn wealtli, and their habits were so 
dissolute and ungovemahle, tliat they soon felt the most 
alanniiig distress; and \l^ite was obliged to proceed to 
England to procure provisions. But die nation, at that 
time, was so much engrossed by the alarms of the Spanish 
invasion, that every other object was reganled witli 
inflifTercncc, and two years elapsed lieibrc ^Vhite could 
effect Ilia purpose. At length he sailed, in 158}), with 
three ships. On arriving at Iloenoke, no traces of any< 
settlements could he found; but on the bark of the trees 
he saw the word Croatan cut in large letters, whence 
he concluderl that the colonists Imd removed to an 
island so named, and situated a few leagues to the south 
id' llociioke. lie immediately directed his course to 
Ooatan; but a violent storm arose, which drove him out 
to sea, and compelled him to n>turii to England without 
making any farther attempts to relieve the unhappy 
itilonists. 'rims ])erislie<t the third settlement. 

t<ir IValtcr Kaleigti hail equipped seven expeditions, 
and expended ahove 4(),0p()/., nr nearly his whole for¬ 
tune, within a few years, to no purpose; hut his romantic 
t4.inper was not to he subiliiedlby ill success: and as he 
lived at court, and cntereil into all the intrigues of his 
(hiy, brilliant exploits were often necessary to him, to 
cover and retkYin the inortiBciitiuns of his daily life. As 
his iorJWtcdiininisheil, his imaginalion grew more ardent, 
despair p 4 |rhapK lessening the inHucnce of judgment; 
and ho devt^lted the latter |Htrt of his life to the pro- 
soeution of deliUKive schemes, which had never allured 
him at a time hotter jiosscssnl the means of 

aecoinplishiiig wha**^'*®*^ l»rojios«l. 

It is difficult precision the circuni- 

.«(tiiitces or the Unto in the 

existence of a golden colSfi'^’'y* I>orado, in the in- 

k'rior of South Aineric.-i government of the 

iiicas was revived in its aiicic^”^ splendour, and where the 
precious metals existei! in 

roofs of the temples were iiiaileS’^®* P®***- circulated as 
early as 1531, when <)rtlae.i luckless expe- 
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didon to the moudie of the Orinoco^ to aicciid that river. 
GoDcalea Pliarro, in hU march to thfe Murcca of the 
Maragnon^ received a oonfhlnation of the tale; and 
Orelliina, in dcacencUng that great river, collected mafliy 
marvelloufl relatione tending to corroborate in hie mind 
the name gradiying intelligence, lint while the 9paniarda 
eought nothing ai^ thoui^t of nothing but gold, it ia 
not tmrprieiiig that every jpicturc that hauntetl their fancy 
ehould l)c richly adorned with tliat jirccious metal. AU 
the talcN collected by tlie Spaniaitls were familiar to 
lir Waiter Raleigh, who, as he wielmd them to weigh 
with the public mind, allowed Uicm to ojicrate freely on 
hie own. lie proposed the coiiqueet of Guiana, and die 
discovery of £1 Dorado, or the country of gold; in which 
die natives in their feasts, acconling to a Spanish writer, 
having first anointeil theniiielves witli a gummy balsam, 
roll thciuaelves in gold dual, so as to be gilt from heod 
to ibot. 

llic plans of sir Walter Raleigh were favourahly en¬ 
tertained by the ministers, and in ho>sailed with 
five ships for Guiana, ife made. himself master of 
Triiiidail; and calling together the natives, explained to 
them, hy an iiiteqirctcr whom he brought with him from 
England, tliat “ he was the servant of a queen who was 
die greatest cacique in the North, and a virgin who hail 
more c.icit]ucs under her command diaii tlierc were trees 
in that island; that site was an cn^y to the Spaiiianlq 
on account of dieir tjrfafiny and o|iprcssion; and having 
freed all the coasts of the northern world from dieir scr- 
vituflc, hail sent him to free them also ; and iporeover 
to defend Guiana from their invasion and conquesL'* 
lie then preparcil to pass over to the continent, llcrreo, 
a Spanish officer who hail unsuocenftilly attemptcil to 
\Miter Guiana, tried to dissuade Raleigh from the hasty 
execution of liis plan; telling him that it would be neces¬ 
sary to carry provisions for a tcilioua voyage,,that tho 
navigation of the rivers was rendered difficult by nume¬ 
rous shoals and rapids, and that they were ^p^niting to 
swell and pour down overwhelming torrents at the very 

VOI«. II. p 
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scasoB^hcn he was preparing to asoenil them. These 
iSur ailguinentK were construed by the Kiiglish cavalier 
into the suggestions of a rival, who wished to thwart 
his plans, and defeat their execution, lie attempt^l to 
enter the river Orinoco with hia sliips; bat finding it 
ibipossihle to bring them acrosa the Imr, he was obliged 
to undertake the expedition in ojicn boats. A hundred 
men, with their arms and provisions for a month, were 
crowileil into three small boats, exposed to all the ex¬ 
tremes of the weather' in an unhealthy dimatc; they had 
advanced but a short way up the river when they found 
tlienisclves involved in a labyrinth of cliannela, from 
which they could not extricate themselves without much 
lalMur and anxiety. Luckily they surprised an old In¬ 
dian ill a canoe; and being treated kindly, he readily con¬ 
sented to become their ]iUot. The Indians inhabiting 
the mouth of the Orinoco Hvctl in houses during the 
suinmcr, or dry season; but in the winter months, when 
the country was overflowed, they constructed simdl huts 
in the trees, to which tlicy ascended by means of ladders. 
Some rumours conccriiiiig the Spaiiiartls and the gohlen 
country were collected as they went on, which inspired 
tile men with the some anlour as tlieir chief. '\Vhcn 
Raleigh had ascended the river about «J00 miles, lie had 
an interview with Tapiowary, an Indian cliieftain 110 
years old, who gave iiiiii tlie most ample information 
resiwetiiig tlie |>olitical situation of die country, and its 
natural productions. 

Leaving this old chicflalii, Raleigh proceeded west- 
W’artl to;view tlio falls of the river Caroli. From the 
summit of a hill overlooking the river they hdicld it 
rolling down in three streams for twenty miles togetlicr: 
tlic current was so vapid that an eight-oared lioat could 
not stem it, in a stream os wide as the Thames at Wool:* 
wieii. A doseii cataracts, one above the otlier, rushed 
down with such violence diat the noise could be heard 
at a distance of many leagues. The landscape around 
was the most lieautiful that could be imagined: the hills 
were riclily clothed with wood, the waters winding below 
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ill iiiiiiicrnus liranches; tlio plains cloar of bnttfuauod^ 
anil coveretl with Hnc giecD turf ; cicvr crosKin:' die soeno 
in every dirc^ctioii; and multitudes of birds, of oiulfess 
vsiriuties ami the must brilliant colours, fluttering among 
the trees (V percheil along tlic river banks. Kveii the 
specimens of the iiiincnl world found Jiere had an un« 
usual brilliancy; and ft’agmcntsof stonc\ mipiMNseil to con¬ 
tain gold, were carried off by the credulous adventurers. 

llaleigli had now aflvancoil •UH) iiiilcK from tlio coast; 
he had lieen absi'nt from his fleet a month ; die wet 
season was coming on, and the river liegan to risi‘ with 
fearful rapidity ; it was no loiiger prudent, llierefon*, to 
liefer his return. In dcsrenrling the river lie repentc'd 
his vibit to the old chicflain Tnpiownry, ami considtiil 
him respecting the possibility of com|Ucriiig tvuiana, 
and reaching the golden city Manua. The prudent re- 
p1ie< of tlie old Indian ap|K*ared encouraging to one 
whose mind aras wholly lient on tliesc visionary Kchemes. 
Hut whatever might lie thought of the soiiiidnesK of Ida 
eideulations, the abilities of lluleigli aa a leailer were ad- 
vantageoualy shown in this surprising expedition^ it. 
wliieh there was neither nmnnuring nor iliKcoiiteiit; and 
in which, notwithstanding the dangers mid privutiuiiK to 
wliieli the men were cxjioKcd, not one perished during 
the whole voyage, with the exception of a negro who was 
duvoureil by a crocmlile. Haleigh brought home witli 
.him specimens of the golden ore ou which his hojicK were 
foiindeil. The son of Tapiowary accompanied him to 
England, where he was bajitiseil with much ceremony 
by the name of (lualtero. I'wo Englishmen at )lje same 
time remained with the IiuUan chieftain: the otic a good 
draftsman; the other a lioy, intended to learn the lan¬ 
guage of the natives, in which he actually hccaine pro- 
fldeiit, but was unfortunately killed and devoured in the 
woods by wild beasts. The character of Raleigh had no 
doubt been much lowered in po|)ular eatimatioii by the ill 
lucccaa of hia expeditions to Virginia ; and the fruitlesa 
issue of hii voyage to Guiana completed his downfal. 
His attainder, which followed not long after, by an- 

p 2 
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nulling his patent threw open the West to new pro¬ 
jectors. 

In 1605, captain Weymouth was despatched to Vir¬ 
ginia, to exiunine the coast for the purpose of a settle¬ 
ment. He discovered Loijg Idand, and entc^ a great 
pver, most probably the Hudson, which he ^ento^ to 
compare to the Orinoco and the Maragnon. , .The ac- 
eonnt.whidi he gave on his return, of the magnificent 
oeuntry which he ha^ examined, of its navigable rivers 
and harbours oapable of containing all the fleets in the 
world, stimulated the Numbering spirit of plantation. 
Two companies were sopn after incorporated for the 
purpose of planting Virginia ; the limits assigned by tlie 
charter to the one being from 38^ to 43** N. latitude, to 
the other from 41' to 45°, a space of two degrees being 
thus whimsically left in common. The London company, 
to which the more southerly country was allotted, having 
the largest amount of capi^ at its disposal, was the first 
to b^n its operations. A squadron of three vessels 
under tlic command of captain Newport, with 110 set¬ 
tlers, sailed from London in l607, and arrived in April 
at the mouth of Chesapeak Bay. The first great 
river explored by the setders was the Powhatan, which 
they called James's River. About fifty miles up die 
stream they found a peninsula connected with die main 
land by an isthmus about thirty yards across. The soil 
was fertile, the situadon secure ; and here they founded 
James's Town; which still exists, and is the oldest settle¬ 
ment ill die United States. 

Among the leaders of this colony was captain John 
Smith, who was already well known for his adventures 
in the Turkidi wars, ife distinguished himself in the 
Hungarian army; was taken prisoner by the Turks; was 
by them sold to thq Tatars; and, after wandering ovi'e 
tt great part of the interior of Asia, returned home to 
encounter new perils and difficulties in the western 
world. The coundl who undertook the administration 
of the new ^colony, and of whom some were men of 
imk and consequence, at first studioudy exduded 
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him from the share in the management of 'a^Hairs to 
nvhich he was entitled by fais talents and experience; 
perhaps from envy^ or from die dread of Ids usurping 
too absolute af Tule. But when danger made its appear^ 
ancej all the authority devidved on the veteran Smith, 
The bulk of tlie colonists were persons of dissolute man^ 
ners and without industiy, who migrated from home in 
the hope of escaping from the restraints of law^ and'of 
enriching tliemsdvcs in a short time by the discovery of 
gold. A bright yellow mineral was found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of James Town, which was credulously be¬ 
lieved to contain the darling metal. But while all were 
engaged in these vain researches, distress began to be 
felt. The Indians, being treated with harslincBs and 
indignity, at first refused provisions, and at last broke 
out into oi>en hostility. 

'I lie resolution, activity, and adroitness of captain 
Smith defeated all tlieir attacks, and taught them to fear 
the courage and vigilance of thdr adversaries. To him 
the colony owed its preservation. As soon as he found 
leisure from his toils, he proceeded to examine the 
Chesapeak Bay, at the head of which he discovered the 
Potowmac river; and the sight of that noble stream so 
encouraged his disorderly and reluctant crews, that they 
dieerfully volunteered to explore it. This coasting voy¬ 
age of SOOO miles, in bad weatlier and in an open boat, 
• was an achievement in which Smith fdt an honourable 
pride. In ascending James’s River his prudence forsook 
him, and his too great confidence in his personal prow¬ 
ess and the resources of his ingenuity had ncaiiy proved 
his destruction. He mounted the stream until die brandies 
of the trees and the numerous rii^ids prcveiitcil die furdier 
j[irogre8s of the boat; he then prosdnited bis voyage in 
a small canoe, with two Eiiglidi oompanions and two 
Indian guides. Having ascended about twenty miles in 
this way, he went ashore and began to amuse himsdf 
with shooting in the woods. The Indians in the mean 
time were on the watch; and when Smith returned to 
the river he found that his companions had been kiJlcii> 
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and Baw'^imself surrounded by a host of savage warriors 
witli their' hows bent and ready to overwhelm him with 
a shower of arrows. But in diis alarming situation 
did not' lose his wonted intrepidity: he promptly 
ieised one of his Indian guides, bound him before him 
so as to serve as a shield againtft' the Indim wttpons, 
and tims prepared to make a vigf^ui* ^rfcnce. ]^ut the 
Indians were too numerous; Smith was soon surrounded 
and maile prisoner. He was tied to a' tree, and about to 
be shot to dea^, when, showing to the Indians a small 
compass did, land explaining to them its uses by de¬ 
scribing the motions of the heavenly bodies, he so 
diarmed and astonished his simple auditory, that they 
deferred his execution, and unbinding him instantly, 
led him to Powhatan, the chief who ^led with the 
autliority of a king over all the country in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of tliis river. 

He found die Indian chief surrounded by his prin¬ 
cipal warriors, with the women of Ids family ranged at 
the hack of the tent. The fate of Smith was already 
resolved on ; he was the most formidable enemy of the 
Indian tribra, and the stem Powhatan condemned 1dm 
at once to die. A large atone was placed in front of 
die assembly, and Smith was fordhly dragged along and 
compelled to lay his head upon it, while a painted war¬ 
rior stood near brandishing a club widi which he was 
to dash out his brains at the word of command. The 
fatal word was uttered which was to terminate Smidi’s 
life and adventures, when Pocohontas, the eldest daughter 
of Powhatan, rushed forward, and placing her head 
upon that of Smith, dedured jier deamination to save 
his life at the peril her own. lavage ferocity was 
melted by this display of female tenderness. The heart 
of Powhatan relented, and Smith was allowed to depart 
on condition of sending to the Indians those artides ot 
European manufacture which they chiefly'prized. 

The return of Smith saved the colony from the 
ruin with which it was threatened by the idleness and 
unruly character of die settlers. Order, and even tran« 
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quillity prevailed ivliile the authority rc'.iiaiii«l in liia 
hands; but soon after, he suffered so much injury from 
an accidental explosion of gunpowder, that he was com¬ 
pelled to return to England for his healtbp The princess 
Pocohoutas in the mean time had shown many proofs of 
her friendahip to liim and to the English in general. She 
had Btcden tlux>ug^ the woods, and risked her life, to 
reveal to the colo^sta the danger with wliicli were 
threatened by die aeeret machinations of the Indian tribes. 
Her kindness was at last' rqiaid by ingratitude, which 
conduced, nevertheless, to an agreeable result. Poco- 
hontas was taken prisoner, ai^^kcpt as a hostage for die 
pacific conduct of her father* In her captivity the In¬ 
dian princess grew more attaclicd to die English; and a 
respectable young man, John Kolfe, became die oliject 
of her tenderest rqpo'ds. She marricfl him, and was 
bapt-sed by die name of llelieoca. IVlim die intelli¬ 
gence of her marriage was conveyed to the cars of Pow¬ 
hatan, it gave him much delight, and he was from that 
day forward a steady friend of the settlers. The prin¬ 
cess Pocohontas, now Mrs. llolfe, visited England, where 
she was the object of much attention, and even admir¬ 
ation. Her natural good sense and purity of mind 
su]iplicd die defects of her education; and when sud¬ 
denly transported from the woods of America to the 
giddy scenes of English society, she was found not defi- 
, cient in just discrimination or in dignity of demeanour. 
Her first interview with Smith affected her deeply. She 
seemed quite overcome by the pain his presence caused 
her, and for some hours could not be brouglit^to fix her 
eyes upon him. He had never/cturned, perhaps not even 
suspected, the warm passion w^ which he had inspired 
her. King James felt alarms Jest llolfe might aspire 
'*to die sovereignty of Virginia in right of his wife ; 
but his majesty's weak fears were at length subdued, and 
die princess with her hu^and were permitted to depart. 
She died, however, |^4?niYCscnd, when on the jioint of 
returning to her nad^jHi^mtry. ^ 

Pocohontas was accofhpani^ to Englano^her kins- 

p 4 
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man Vitomotomakkin, an Indian prieat and chieftain^ 
who was instructed by Powhatan to make himself w^ 
acquainted with all the circumatancea of the country^ 
and particularly to ieam the exact number of its tribM 
and warriors. For tliis purpose Vitpmotomakkiii waa 
provided with a bundle of sticks^, that he mig^t-make a 
notch for every man he saw> The moment he landed 
at Plymoutti^ he began patiently to cut notches, though 
evidently astounded af 'the magnitude (if the task before 
him. Hc,.contin|liad indefatigably at the same work 
while on die road to London; but as soon as he entered 
Piccadilly he flung awayjtos sticks'in despair; and told 
Powhatan, on his rctun^'that to know ihe numbers of 
the Engli^, he must count the leaves^bf.all the trees in 
the forest. •>.( ' 

The £n{^sh colonies in Vir^;iida, relying more on 
foreign sufiplito than on their <)wn industry, supported 
with difliculty, for a few years, a'frail and tottering 
existence. ^ In 1609 j a reinforcement of 500 setders 
arrived in nine sliips. Lord Delawarr was appointed 
governor of the colony; but as he was unable to proceed 
luniself to die setdemcqto in that year, he sent three 
deputy governors, who, being embarked in the same ship, 
were all cast away on ,dic islands of Bermudas. On 
those islands, which were at diat time uninhabited, they 
found abundance of wood and of provisions. The swine 
left there by the Spaniards had increased prodigioudy, 
and proveil for the future a grand resource to die needy 
colonists. The Bermudas were now taken possession of 
for the crpwn of England; and from sir George Summers, 
one of die d^uty-govemcre, Ev jeioeived the name of 
the tiummers’ Iitland«, presence of so many men 

of,raiik an^ consideration supplied in some measure the 
▼igddr and authoritative tone of Smith, and maintained tf* 
eemhlance of order and of plenty among the profuse, 
negligent, and murmuring j^lonists. But a society 
formed of such heterogeneous e|R^nt8 could not easily 
acquire staWty ; and when MCuSawarr, diortly after, 
janived iM|K Chesapeak Ba/fra enter upon his office as 
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governor, he found the settlers already embarked, and on 
Ae point of returning home. He compelled them, how¬ 
ever, to rdinquish that design, and to apply themselves 
assiduously to die improvement of thdr fortunes in the 
New World. This lucky accident saved the Virginian 
colonies from being again totally extihguished. lii ]6ld, 
they commenced the ciildyadon of tobacco, from which 
they soon derived wealth and importance.-^* Tobacco, 
when ’drst brought into use in Europe, had much oppo¬ 
sition to encounter: and as bigotry is easily allicilwith 
prejudice, those who decried it from mere fantastical 
antipathy were its most zcalo^jLadvcrsarics, and did not 
.scruple even to aUegc the autlibiity of religion on their 
aide. King Jam^ openly avowed liis aversion to tliia 
vile and iiauseoqi from which the country has 

since derived so large e'^are of its roveiiufi^ There are 
few facts in history tfaiit'^^so fully illustrate no'^ little-the 
authority of the sovereign avails against the general 
feeling of die commonalty, than the rapidity wiUi whicli 
tobacco—a luxury not very capdvadng in die first in¬ 
stance— although denounced by some of tlie greatest 
princes in Europe*, has grown into extensive dreu- 
ladon. 

'^Vliilc die London company persevered, widi appa¬ 
rently indifferent success, to ooloiiise the southern parts 
of Virginia, the Plyinoudi company, which had been 
.incorporated at the same time, and to which were al- 
lotteil tlic northern parts of that extensive region called 
Virginia, was satisfied to carry on a trade of no great 
value with the natives. The wanton violence widi which 
the Indians had m the tet j^ptance been incaudopsly 
treated, gave birth to suen an Implacable animosity to¬ 
wards the English, diat no presents.or mild usage cOUld 
Kfterwards appease them. Their unremitting hosdlitieB 
BO terrified die settlers, that the attempts to plant a co¬ 
lony in die country now called New England proved for 
many years abortive. At length, in IdSO, a se^ of puri- 

* Peter the Great of Ruasia, Frederic of Pniiuaa and AViumth IV. of 
Turkey. 
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tans called'Drownists, hoping to enjoy in the wild forests 
of tlie New World that lilx^rty of conscience which was 
not allowed them in civilised countries, establidied them* 
selves at Plymouth in MassachusettSj and thus laid the 
foundation of the most industrious and powerful colonies 
in the world. 

The French had preceded the English in the attempt 
to estaUidi a dominion over die boundless regions of 
North America; but from want of perseverance they 
were soon outstripped by their vigorous competitors. In 
1584^ Jaques Cartier sailed from -St. Malo to examine 
the coast of Newfoundland. He rotomed in safety^ and 
the following year set forth agi^ .to prosecute his re* 
searches. lie entered a great g^, fo which he gave the 
name of St. Lawrence. Here the savages informed him 
that the great river IFochelt’ga (the St. Laivrcncc)^ wliich 
conducted to Canada^ was before him. They affirmed 
that it penetrated so far inland^ that they had never 
heard of any one who had reached its source. Cartier 
proceeded to ascend the river^ and found anchorage near 
die Isle of Orleans; to which^ from the beauty^ variety^ 
and luxuriance of its vegetation^ and particularly for ibe 
great number of vines; which clustered over it in profu* 
siooj he named die Island of Jiacchus. He ascended the 
river in boats^ till he came to die village of Stadacona^ 
(called also by the natives Canada, or the town,) which 
stood, he says, upon as due a piece of ground as could 
be seen in France, surrounded by noble trees, such 
as oaks, elms, walnut, maple, and others, loaded with 
fruit, 'ithe Indian chief Doimacona pronounced a long 
oration to the Frenidi* the Women at the same time 
dancing and singing for delight in the water. When 
he and Cartier pledged mutual friendship to ea^ 
odier, the Indians who surrounded them gave the war* 
cry, or three horrible yells, which almost terrified dieir 
visiters. The French ships w'erc now brought up to 
Stailacona. while Cartier made preparations to explore 
the Hochclega in his boats. Hut he le«imed that the In¬ 
dian diief was averse to tliis attempt. When tlie French^ 
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however, stiU persisted in their intention, the Indians 
endeavojored to sliake thdr resolution by a stratagem 
which fitrop^y portrays their superstition and simplicity. 
They dressed up three men like devili^" in black and 
white dog^ins, with their, faces blackened, and horns' 
on their heads a yard in length. These men were 
placed- in a canoe, in such a situation as to be carried 
near the diips by the flowing of the tide. The Indians 
lay in the woods, watching their appearance. Mlien tlie 
canoe approached the ships, one of the' three devUs stood 
up, and made a loiig harangue; and as soon aa they 
reached the land, ^ey feU do^n as if dead, and were 
carried offby ihelnt^uiB into concealment. Some of die 
1 nilians immcdiatdy'Cune on board to Cartier, and, feign¬ 
ing the greatest eonstemtion, explained to him the mean¬ 
ing of what had been 'seen. Their god Cudiuaigny, they 
said, iiad spoken in- Hochclcga, and had sent tlicsc three 
demons to declare that there was so much ice and snow 
in diat country, that whoever ventured dicre would surdy 
pci isli. Undismayed by their predictions, the Frenchman 
made an excursion up the river, and was charmed as he 
advanced by the richness and m^yesty of the landscapes 
diat opened before him. Whenever he ajiproached the 
shore he met widi the kindest,and ihost hospitable treat¬ 
ment from the natives. For nine days he sailed up 
diis great river; and found the country the whole way 
. as fertile, as well wooded, and as agreeable, as could be 
desired. At Iciigdi he came to a wide lake or enlarge¬ 
ment of the river (now called St. Peter's Lake), twelve 
leagues long and six in hrcaddi, which he caUedtthc Lake 
of Angoiili^e. Beyoii^ this^Jie found some difficulty 
in navigating the river, from its 'rapids, and the number 
of its channels: four days' sail, however, now brought 
'him to Hochelega, forty-five leagues above the Lake of 
Angoulcine. The city of Hochelega, as he caUs the 
Indian hamlet, was six miles from the river side, and 
the road to it was as well beaten and as weill frequented 
as any in France; leading through a country planted 
with noble oaks, the ground being strewed over widi 
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fine acorns.> Ckipe to the Indian village was a fertile 
and cultivateil to which Cartier gave ^ 

Montreal, aj|A which subsequently became the site of one 
of the principal''colonies. From his descrip¬ 
tion of the dw^iigs of the ,Indians and of their rural 
"industry^ it may be concluded that tliose simple races 
have wofuUy degenerated since thdr acquuntance with 
Europeans, lii speaking of their ornaments^ he relates 
a circumstance which has hitherto been thought inex- 
plicablcj and too hastily censured as a ridiculous story. 

That which they hold," he says^" in hig^iest estimation 
amoi^ all thdr possessiqq^ is a substance which tlicy call 
esurgny or cornibotz, which is as white as snow^ and 
is procured in die following manner When any one is 
adjudged to death for a criilie, or when., they have taken 
any of tlieir enemies in war, having first slain tlie per¬ 
son, diey make deep gashes in the fianks, shouhlers, and 
thighs of the dead body, which is then sunk to the 
bottom of the river in the i>lace where the esurgny 
abounds. After remaining diere ten or twdvc hours, 
the body is drawn up, and die esurgny or cornibotz is 
found in die gashes. Of dus they malke beads, which 
they wear about thdr necks as we do chains of gold 
and sUveY, accounting it their most predous riches." In 
tills account we find perhaps the earliest allusion to that 
peculiar substance called adipocire or factitious sper¬ 
maceti, of which a manufactory was cstablislied a few 
years back in the neighbourhood of Bristol. Cartier 
or his Indian informants erred only in supposing that 
die esurgny or white substance was not formed by the 
subaqueous decomposition of the .animal matter, but 
collected by it from natural depositions at the bottom of 
the river. In Cartier's narrative also we find the first 
description of tobacco, with a ludicrous caricature of the 
mode of using it. 'the Indians," he says, have a 
certain herb, of which diey lay up a store every summer, 
having first dried it in the sun. It is used only by the 
men, who aljWays carry some of it in a small bag hanging 
from didr necks, in which they keep also a hoDow piece 
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of Stone«r.wood like a pipe. ^Vhen they use this licrb^ 
they brci!M|:it to powder, put it into one end of the pipe, 
and laying a smdl piece of huming ODsl'Rpon it, they 
sack at the other end so long that they -q|l their hodiea 
fhll of smoke till it comes out of their mom and nostrils 
as from the^^ehimney of a house. They allege tliat this 
practice is- cenducive to health: we tried to use this 
smoke, hut on putting it into our mouths it seemed as 
hot as pepper." 

From the summit of Montreal the eye could tsace the 
river about fifteen'leases, till it terminated in a broad 
and glittering rapid. The natives were acquainted with 
three more such ftDLsj and said, that after passing these, 
a man might sail fot three months up the river without 
interruption. They mtinikted that gold and silver 
abounded toward tlie South, and copper in the opposite 
direction. They spokd''0lso of three or four great lakes, 
and an inland sea of fresh water, the end of whidi had 
never been explored. But the Indians of Hochelega 
were an agricultural tribe, who wandered but a short 
distance from their habitations, and chiefiy owed tiieir 
geographical knowledge to the hunting tribes of Saguenay 
in the north. The chief Donnacona, who had travelled 
much when he was young, had'visited the country of 
Saguenay, which he described as rich and abundant 
lie had travdled among the Picquemiaru, who were pro- 
.bably the Picquagamies dwelling' round Lake St John, 
at the head of the Saguenay river. He also said that 
there were white men in the country of Saguenay, whose 
dresses were of woollen clotli lilm that worn by the 
French. Those who aro unwilling to bdieve diat thh 
rdation was an invention of the old chief (and it has not 
much the internal character of ^tion) may be inclined 
tb suppose that die Cortereals, witii thdr companions, had 
fallen into the hands of the Indians of Labrador, by 
whom they were conducteil into die interior. 

Cartier and his companions wintered in the St. Law¬ 
rence, opposite die Indian town of Stadgeona, from 
November till March. The ship was endosed by ice 
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two fathoms in thidoicBs^ and the snow lay above ^piqr 
feet deep on the decks; liquors were all fh)s^ ; sddf 
^to complete the misery of the crewj the scurvy, a dis* 
^case with which they were wholly unacquainted, broke 
out among them. There were not above lliree sound 
men in the whole company. • Those who died were bu** 
Tied in the snow, the survivion wanting strength to dig 
a grave for them in tlie earth. ^ An Indian at length 
pointed out a tree, with the leaves and bark of which 
they male a decoction, by drinking which they were soon 
completdy cured. The ice being at length melted, 
Cartier put to sea, and arrived at SLMalo in July, 
1536. 

In consequence of the favourable account which Cartier 
gave of the country which he had surveyed, of its mag-i 
nificent river, its apparent fertility, and the tractability 
of its inhabitants, an> expedition was undertaken to settle 
and cultivate it. A gentleman named Roberval obtained 
a patent, and proceeded, in 1540, to plant a colony in 
Canada ; but no success attended this and other subse* 
quent weak attempts. It was not till 1608 that Quebec 
was founded ; and already, in 1629, the En^sh, who 
were now rapidly acquiring strength in Virginia, threat¬ 
ened the existenise of the new settlement. In 1609, the 
Dutch planted their first colony in the Hudson. 
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ZXt'LUBlTE TRADE OF FORTUOAIi TO AFRICA.-TOYAUnS OF 

WINDHAM AND LOK.SUCCESS OF MK. —• AOVFNTUKrS OF 
ANDRRW BATTEr..—TAKEN FRISONKR BY TllK rOHTrOUFSK.— 
CARRIED TO ANGOLA. — TRADES I'OR THE GOVEUNOll. » AT¬ 
TEMPTS TO ESCAFE.» nXTFCTED AMD IMPBIhOMED.-— SBNT yO 

MASSINOANO. — ESCAPES. - HIS JOURNEY. — RKTAKEN. — 

SENT TO ELAM BO. — WOUNDED IN RATTLE.-TIIKPORTII- 

OUEhE TRADE WITH THE UlACAS.-FOLLOW THEM UP THE 

COUNTRY.-BATTEL LEFT Ab A HOSTAO E. — THREATENED 

WITH DEATH. -ESCAPES TO' THE GIAOAS. — RETURNS TO 

MASSINOANO. -JPSACE WITH ENOLAMD. - BATTKL'm DIS- 

11IS<^L REFUSED.—UK DESERTS THIRD TIME.—RETAKES 

HIMSELF TO THE WOODS.-LACE 'CABAKSA. — HE BUILDS A 

BOAT, AND REACHES THE SKA. -PICKED UP. -RETURNS 

HOME. •— MISSION TO THE GZAGAS. — THEIR ATROCITIES. — 
EINGHA EMBRACES CHRISTIANITY.—ENGLISH fiKNRGAL COM¬ 
PANY. -THOMPbON AhCUNllS THE GAMBIA. — JUS DEATH. — 

VOYAGE OF JOBSON.-CONFERENCE WITH BCCKAR 8ANO.— 

ACCOUNTS OF TIMBUCTOO.-THE SILENT TRAFl'lC.—FRENCH 

COMPANIES. -JANNFQUIN'b TRAVELS. — BRUK ASCENDS THE 

SENEGAL.-IlECKIVEb INTELllGKNCB OF THE GOLD TRADE. 

— COKPAGNON VISITS BAMBOLK.—REMISHNESS OF THE FOB- 
TUG UBSK. 

WniLB the EuropcanR planted thdr flaf; and established 
their power in the New Worlds and in tlic remotest coun¬ 
tries of die East, they made comxiarativdy litde progress 
nearer home, where, ncverdidcss, they did not ni^cct 
to make pretensions of dominion. African discoveries 
were not prosecuted witli zeal until their difficulty was 
fi^ly known, and until curiosity was excited hy an ap¬ 
pearance of inscrutable mystery. The Portuguese, liaving 
first discovered the coasts of Africa, asserted, hy virtue 
of the pope's grant, an exdusive right to the trade or 
dominion of that extensive region. The English, at an 
early period, attempted to diare in this trade,' In 1481, 
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two^glidimeii were reported to be engaged in^equipping 
a' squadron, under the patronage of the duke de Medina 
Sidonia, to sail to the coast of Guinea. Amhassadora 
were immediatdy despatdiedfroiU'Jdie'^Couit of Portugal 
to remonstrate^ with Edward IV. respecting the invasion 
of a right sanctioned by the pope, whose authority to 
dispose of kingdoms w|» not yet called in question, and 
to prevail on him to prohibit his sul^ecta from inter¬ 
fering with the Portuguese p'ossessionB in Africa. This 
request was granted; and the Englidi traders were for 
n\pny ijj^rs compdlfd to confine ihemsdves within the 
narrow liknits drawn by bigotry and pditical usurpation. 

The chief African possessiona of .the Portuguese were 
In the Senegambia, or the country between the rivers 
Senegd and Ganibia, on dk^Gqld Coast, and in Congo. 
Little is known of their pitx^edinga^ and it is even 
anrpriring to reflect how little instruction mankind has 
derived from the unwearied activity of the Portuguese 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The pre¬ 
valence of their language in the country south of the 
Gambia proves that their power was there once wid^y 
established; and it is thought that even Baniboruk at one 
time owned their sway. Merdiants and miaaionaiies 
were their travellers: the former attentive to nothing 
besides gain; the latter .sunk in blind Superstition, and 
viewing every olgect with the eyes of nanow-minded 
bigotry. 

As the Reformation diook the influence of the pope 
in Enc^d, it efiectnally broke down thS barriers op¬ 
posed to conquest by pontifical decrees, and the 
English' felt Ihemsdves at full liberty to encroach on 
fi^ts which were fouhded upon principles no longer 
acknowledged or respected. In spite of the remonstrances 
and threats of the court of Portugal, two 'diips, 'wall 
manned and armed, under the command of captain 
Windham, were despatched to trade on the coast of 
Guinea in 1553. Windham was accompanied by a 
Portuguese named Pinteado, who, having fallen into 
disgrace in 'his own country, transferred his services to 
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the Snglidi merchants. Windham's pride took o&noe 
at this appointment of a colleague ; and^ in consequence^ 
he treated Pinteado with a brutality and contempt wliich 
were attended with ftioat diaastroua effibeta to the expe* 
dition. When Pinteado advised the conihiander to ex- 
dhangc his merdiandise for gold on the coast of Guinea, 
and to avoid the unhealthy riiores of Benin, Windham, 
from a spirit of opposition, pursued the very course 
which he ought to have avoidecL Windliam and above 
two thinla of the crew were cut off by the cUseases of 
the climate: Pinteado expired on- the voyai^^home 
through grief and vexation. 

The deplorable terinination of this voyage, occasioned 
manifestly by the misconduc^-,of tlie cginmaiider, did not 
discourage the merdumls of London 'from making a 
second experimcift.. In 1554, jihrec vessels sailed for 
Guinea, under the command df captain John Lok. 
These vessels met with no aeddent or interruption in 
the course of their trading voyage along the coast of 
Guinea: they brought home above 400 pounds* wdght 
of gold, a large quantity of Guinea pepper, and S50 de« 
phants’ teeth of diftbrent siaeB. Among the objects of 
curiosity found or expected along tlili atrange coast, the 
dephant seems to have cxdteil the most interest in the 
English traders. They brought home with them tlie 
head of one, so large, tliat the skull alone, exclusive of 
(he lower jaw and great tusks, weighed above 200 pounds' 
wdght, and was as much as a man could raise from the 
ground. Yet it may be doubted whether the author of 
the narrative (who was also the pilot of the voyd^) ever 
saw an elephant; since he thinks fit to inform us, that 
" the greet teeth, or tudes, grow on the upper jaw down¬ 
ward, and not in the lower jaw upwards, as the painters 
and arras-workers represent them." Of the natives he 
observes, that their princes and noblemen pounce and 
raise thdr skins in divers figures, like flowered damask. 
They expected dvility and strict honesty in those who 
dealt witii them, at which the English pilot expresses 
a rather discreditable surprise. Captain Lok l^ught 

VOIf. II. Q 
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hiq^e Eriiih: liim Bome negro slavesj who, he infomiB us^ 
tail and strong men^ and well plea^ Englidi 
£vof but somewhat indisposed wilh the coldness and 
moisture of die climate. The-Access' of this voyage 
was so encouraging as to give rise to die establishment 
of a regular Guinea trade; which was carried on by pri¬ 
vate adventurers for some years^ unattended with any 
remarkable event, although exposed to the condnud 
hostility of the Portuguese. To die nafrailive'of an 
English prisoner, however, we owe the first and most 
interesdftjj^ accounts of die Fdrtuguese settlements in 
Congo. 

Andrew Battel sailed from the Thames in 1589^ in a 
small vessd bound to the La Plata. The pinnace des¬ 
tined for this long voyage was of only fifty tons bur- 
'den: but die boldn^ of navigators fli that age is not 
to be estimated merely from die smallness of die vessels 
with which they ventured across the ocean; they seem 
also in many instances to have neglected die necessary 
equipments, and, widi the spirit of rovers, to have 
trusted to fortune or to force to supply them with the 
necessaries of life. The diip in which Battel was em¬ 
barked, after suffering much from the want of provisions, 
anchored at die little island of St. Sebastian, on the 
coast of Brazil. Here the half-famished crew went 
adiore, to catch fish or to wander through the woods in 
search of fruit. In the mean time a canoe full of 
Indians, from the town of Spiritu Santo, observing 
what passed* landed on the opposite side of the island, 
and advancing secredy through the woods, sdzed five of 
the company, and Battel among die number, and car¬ 
ried them off to Rio Janeiro. After four months* im¬ 
prisonment in this place, Battd was sent to iMtgola, and 
afterwards to a fort on the Coanza 130 miles up &e 
country. .When he had remained here two months, the 
pilot of the governor's pinnace died, and Battd was 
commanded to steer her down the river to the town of 
St. Paul, oir the sea-coast, where he fdl sick, and cond- 
nued eight months serioudy indisposed; being treated 
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widi harshness and neglect jis a heretic and an l&iigj|ish- 
uian. He Rt length recovered^ however^, and was em¬ 
ployed by the goyemor to ^ade for him in a 'small 
ves^ to the river and afterwari^ to Loango. In 
this tadc he acquitted himself with ability and success. 
For one yanl o£ doth^ the Portuguese could purchase 
from the natives three elephants' tectli weighing 120 
pounds. The governor of Angola, finding Dattd a 
valuable servant, promised him his freedom as the reward 
of his sieid .and fidelity. He thus continued, fi>r two 
years and a half to carry on a trade along the oiNWt; from 
Angola to Loango. At the end of that time a Dutch 
ship arrived at St. Paul, thq master of which promised 
to give Battel a passage htnue. Accordingly he stole 
privately on board ; but as the ship woa about to wei^i 
anchor he was betrayed by the Portuguese seamen, and 
carried back to prison, where he,lay for two mondis in 
heavy irons, expecting every day to be put to death. 
But die Portuguese, being engaged: in pci|)etual wars 
with tlic natives, were unwilling to sacrifice the life of a 
white man, to whicli, in tlieir peculiar situation, an 
extraordinary value was attached. ■ Battel was banished 
to Massangano, where he lived six years, bearing the 
brunt of the warfare with the natives, and with little 
hope of ever beholding the sea a^n. In tlie fort of 
Massangano he found some Moors and Egyptians, com- 
jianions in misfortune, kept .in slavery by die Portu¬ 
guese, and employed tcT enriave others. To one of the 
Egyptians, Battel ventured to hint that,-it would 1^! 
better for them at once to venture their lives |br their 
liberty than to wear away existence in sudi a miserable 
servitude. The Egyptian liked die proposal, and others 
were somi^ found to join in die conspiracy. Three 
Egyptians and seven Portuguese,'along widi Battdl, at 
length stole off. On the night of dieir escape, diey 
seized the best canoe they could meet with, and de¬ 
scended the river Coanza. When a^a considerable 
distance from the fort, they went ashore wit|^ their mus¬ 
kets and ammunition, taking care to sink the canoe, 
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JNxRtngiiOBe mifrht not know where diey hail 
They travelletl .^e whole night and die next 
da^lKihoat water; so that the.Beoond ni^t diey 

^ were scarcely aide to proceed, being oVbged to,dig up 
' the roots of jdants and sndc them ip moisten thdr 
mouths. On the thinl day they met an edd n^gzo, 
whom they compeUed to serve as guide to die lake of 
Kasansa. Fearing pursuit, they traveUed during the 
heat of the day, which in diat climate is almost insup¬ 
portable. They proceeded so far towards (he east, that 
they readied the mountains, whidi on that side form 
die .boundary of die kingdom ■ of Congo. They now 
discovered that they were misled by their negro guides; 
and had hardly extricated themselves from this difficulty, 
when they found diomselves surrounded by their Por¬ 
tuguese pursuers and a muldtufle of negroes. Battel 
came forward from the. thicket where he had concealed 
himsdf, and declared his resoludon to adl his lifb 
dearly. The Portuguese officer, engaging diat his lifie 
diould be safe, induced him to surrender. Notwith¬ 
standing this guarantee, he narrowly escaped being 
hanged when carried to St. .Paul, where he lay for three 
montlis with a hea.yy, collar of iron on his neck and 
bolts on his legs. 

But the necessity which the Portuguese felt of mus¬ 
tering an imposii^ force of white men, again saved his 
life. Jle was mt up to- die country of Elambo with 
400 Portuguese criminals, condemned to serve for life 
in the wars^ with the negroes. In the course of his 
military service here he received a wound in the leg, in 
consequence of which he was sent back to die city of 
St. Paul to procure surgical assistance. His skill as a 
pilot was again brought into requisition, and he was 
ordered to conduct a ship to the Bahia das Vaecas or 
die Bay of Cows, where &e Portuguese purchased from 
the natives the cattle with which they supplied their 
colonies. • 

In the second voyage made by Battd to this part o$ 
the coast, when the ^ip came opposite to the river Cova 
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a coiiBulerable army was seen encamped ^«ig ita ^Its. 
A boat was sent ashore foi^* intelligence^ uid .bWght 
back word that (Hese were Vtke'Giag^'.m Oind^vrho 
had marched from Sierra Leone^ oyer-running the country , 
of Congo. The ^at Giaga^ th^r chiefs came to the 
water side to- look at the Portuguese^ having never seen 
white men before. On hearing that they came to trade, 
he encouraged them to land and to produce their mer¬ 
chandise. As prisoners were numerous in the Giagas* 
camp, the Portuguese loaded their sliip with fdaves, 
which they procured at an advantageous rate; " pur- 
duising for a real apiece daves which, in the city,' were 
wortli twelve milreas.*' They also assisted the Giagas 
in crossing the river to the country of lienguela, where 
they intended to-continue thdr d^astaiilonB. At day¬ 
break the great Giaga beat his gpngo, an instrument of 
war sounding like a bdl, and in a Joud oration declared 
that he would destroy the Bcnguelas. The Portuguese 
kindly aided him to fulfil his humane intentions. As 
soon as the Giagas had crossed die river, they com¬ 
menced an indiscriminate slaughter among tlic inhabit¬ 
ants. The prisoners,” says Battel, ^ were brought 
into die camp alive, and the dead bodies eaten by die 
Giagas, who are the greatest cannibals in the world, 
delighting in man's fl^, diough they have plenty of 
cattle.” The Portuguese, from conformity of interest 
or sentiment, conceived a strong attachment to these 
terrific savages, and carried on a brisk trade with them 
for five months; but at the end of diat time the Giagas 
mardied towards Bamballa in the interior. IQie Por¬ 
tuguese, finding dieir friends gone, resolved to follow 
them, and proceeded two days' march up the country, 
being guided in their course by the desolation that at¬ 
tended the march of the Giagas. On arriving at the 
town of a native chieftain, they sent to him nUegro dave 
whom they had purchased of the Giagasi, with instruc¬ 
tions to say that he was sent to ponduct the chieftain 
to the Giaga camp. But die crafty negro prince pene¬ 
trated this attempt to ensnare him into captivity, and 
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hfi retort'it oii its oontrivcra: for hearing tliat the 
Giagaa liad left the coun^,'^ compiled the Portuguese 
'to remain and serve hini in nis wars; 'and,having con* 
quered his enemies their assistance]! ne"woti]4 not 
permit them to depart without leaving a hostage ftir. 
their return. 

AVlieti it came to he decided by the Portuguese who 
was to lie die devoted person^ (for^ as they re^y had no 
iiitcntioii of returning, the death of the hi^rtlige' seemed 
inevitable,) Battel, as an Englishman, and, Mnsequently, 
disliked, was at once selected. They 1(^ him widi a 
musket and plenty of ammunition, engaging to return 
in two months widi a reinforcement of a hundred men. 
As soon as this period had expired without die arrival 
of the Portuguese, Battel was led forth for execution ; 
and though respited by the interference of the prince, 
yet he was so cruelly treated, and so harassed by the' daily 
expectation of liis fate, that he glailly seised an'oppor¬ 
tunity of escaping to the Giagas* camp. He hoped that 
they would travel so far to the west as to arrive at the 
seaside, where he might have the chance of meeting 
with some ship. With them he journeyed through the 
mountains of Kasliindkabar, whidi, he says, arc pro¬ 
digiously high, and full of great mines of copper. The 
country round die Gonsa he found extremely fruitful, 
and abounding in wild peacocks; a hundred tame pea¬ 
cocks vrere there kqit at the gr,*ive of an old chieftain,* 
and were esteemed sacred, being dedicated to his genius. 
Having arriyeil within three days' journey of Massan- 
gano, h6 contriveil to escape from the Giagas, after 
having served with them eighteen months, during which 
dine he was trcatcil with die greatest honour, on account 
of his service with his musket. 

On his return to die Portuguese colony. Battel wm 
wdl received by the new governor, by whom his was 
promoted to the rank of sergeant. He served two years 
on the river Coansa,fwlicre the Portuguese liad opened 
some silver *mines, which wore found afterwards to be 
not worth die trouble of working. At length, in l602. 
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in Uie twelfth year of Baiters captivity,- hews was 
brought of the peace ratifieflbetvfeen Spain and Biigland. 
Battd accordi^y pctitioi^ for leave to return hdme: 
his reqiisst w|0 Ranted at first, but afterwards refused. 

When the tiieniiiid change of j^vemors ajiproached, 
Bhttel thought fit- to absent himself for some days in the 
woods, in order that he might be iiiclndcd in the general 
pardon usually granted by a new governor to all fugi¬ 
tives. He stole from die town with his musket and 
ammnnitidh and two negro boys, and concealed himself 
in tlie woods on the wayside for some tlays, till he 
should receive some tidings respecting the arrival of the 
new' governor. He was informeil, however, that no 
change was to take place tliat year; so that now he had 
no alternative left but to continue wandering in tlic 
woods, or dsc to return and suftbr death, for this was 
his third time of deserting. He travelled to tlic lake of 
Kasansa, where,** he says, ''is the greatest store of wild 
beasts of any place in Angola." Here he lived during 
six months on the flesh of buffaloes, deer, anil other 
animals. He dried the fiesli as he had seen practiseil by 
the Giagas, on a hurdle raiscil three feet from the ground, 
making a great fire iinderneatli, and placing tlie flesh 
on green boughs and leaves, which keep down the smoke 
and heat, lie at lengtli grew weary of his solitary life, 
and exerted his ingenuity to contrive means of escape. 

. In the lake of Kasansa were many small islands fuU of 
trees, callcrl itfemfMi, the wood of wliidi is as soft and as 
light as cork. Of these trees he built a flat-bottomed 
boat, fastened together witli wooden pegs. Of Jiis blan¬ 
ket he made a sail; and, purchasing a knife from the 
negroes for his dried flesh, he fashioned three rude oars. 
Thus equipped, he embarked on tlie river. Bengo, by 
tirhich the l^e discharges itself into the sea. IVlien he 
reached the bar, tlic surf had nearly proved fatal to his 
ill-constructed ^at. He escaped this daiig^ however, 
got out to sea, and was next dav picked up by a pin¬ 
nace, the master of which provra to be ap old friend, 
with whom he had formerly made a voyage as mate. 
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Battel W|Ui left by him at the port of Loango, where he 
,ieinainei three yean ; being in great favour with the 
Idngf from Bis expertnesa. in tih^ fhase. On his return 
to England he lived a^eigh m EsseXjjthe place of hie 
birthj and was a near '^glibour of pub* 

lidied tlic narrative of his singular adventmeSw^j^/ • 

The Giagas^ who arc styl^ by Battel tHeVgreatest 
cannibals in die world/* arc described by'tiWvSen in 
sucli horrid colours, that it is hard to give or^t to die 
fidelity of the picture, iiotwidistanding the harmony 
nrliidi exists among die principal witnesses. They seem 
to be a nadon living as oudaws, and who have formed into 
a sort of religious codethc commission of all the atrocities 
most reviddng to hmnan ndturc. As war is their only 
occuxiadon, diey never rear dieir children, which arc in 
consequence murdered as soon as born. Their tribes 
arc recruited from the youdi of the conquered nations, 
who soon grow enamoured of a wandering'lif(Mnd die 
indulgence of their fiercest passions. 

Zinglia, sister to die king of Matamba, a kingdom 
partially tinged with die character of the Giagas, came 
to Angola in 1622, to negotiate a treaty between her 
brother and die Portuguese government She excited 
admiration, and even astonishment, at the strengdi of 
her understanding, and die dignity of her demeanour. 
While at Angola, die became, apparendy at least, a con¬ 
vert to Christianity : but, on her return home, die dis¬ 
sensions of her family afforded her an opportunity of 
ascending the throne of Matamba; and finding that 
an attachment to her new religion would weaken her 
influence ever her sulyects, die embraced the system of 
die Giagas, whose frienddiip die cultivated; zealoudy 
endeavoured to surpass them in barbarity; imposed on 
diem by a pretence of supernatural powers; and finally 
succeed^ in being elected their queen. At die head of 
diis fierce nation she was, for eight and twenty ypars, 
die terror of western Africa; yet, during all this time, 
she assured (he missidharies diat she was a Christian at 
heart, aud that she conformed to the Gisga customs 
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merely ftem polititial uecessity. At the metoie age of 
dxty-e^t her seal^'ipr ChiuliaDity revised; and in 
l6d4, misaionaries* pfO^eeiled'to Matambai at her le- 
^estj to instruet hevddf and |ki' subjects in the doc¬ 
trines of Chx^tianity. When 41^'were introduced to 
her premce, the royal penitent lell prostrate on the 
ground be^e them, and welcomed them with a flood of 
tears. At the desire of tlie missionaries she immediately 
oommeuced the erection of a church. A large propor¬ 
tion of the people followed the example of the queen 
and her grandees, and allowed thcnuirivea to be baptised. 
Prodamation was made ** that no person should invoke 
or offer sacrifices to the devil or idols of any description; 
that infants should no longer he exposed in the woods, 
to he devoured by wild beasts ; and that no one, under 
ludn of deatli, diould cat human fiesh.'* She gave a 
farther proof of her obedience to die missionaries, in 
conscnthig to marry at die age of seventy-five. On one 
occasion, the obstinate refusal of die missionaries to bury 
a favourite old warrior in holy ground almost drove her 
to rdapse. She prepared to inter him according to the 
native rites, which prescribed dial a number of human 
beings should be interred along with him. The timely 
appearance of die missionaries hindered the completion 
of diesc fatal ceremonies, and spared the queen the pain 
and humiliation of a second repentance. She continued 
to profess die Christian religion till her death, which 
took place towards the close of tlie year 10'63« 

In the infancy of political science, the establishment 
of exclusive companies was looked upon to be. die en¬ 
couragement of t^e ; and while capital- existed only 
in small quandty, this grand error mig^t be supported 
by plausible arguments. In 1.588, queen Elizabedi, 
wishing to promote the commerce with Africa, granted 
a patent to accompany of merchants in Exeter to carry 
cm the trade to Senegal and Gambia. The fint voyages 
of this company appear to have h^n attended widi suc¬ 
cess. The Englirii reported on their return, ** that one 
bar of iron would be more welcome to die natives than 
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^Bl^rPoirtiiigalib" But as monopoly is of a languid con- 
ali^tionj this trade doea not appear to have ever grown to 
dondderahle importance. As the htterodibse, however^ 
increased between the traders and'the natives, the for¬ 
mer received' accounts respecting that which in every 
rude age is the iiriinary object of researdi—gold. They 
were told tliat the Moors, travelling over a great ex¬ 
panse of desert, arrived at the countries of Timbuctoo 
andGago, where gold was abundant. In 1594, an En¬ 
glish merchant in Morocco wrote to his friend in London, 
to inform him that a Moor, employed by the Portuguese 
as their agent, had just returned from Gago willi thirty 
mules laden with gold, lie says also, that the Moors 
took Timbuctoo, and imposed on the inhabitants an an¬ 
nual tribute of sixty quintals of gold. “ llie report 
is," says the writer of the letter, " that Maliomet hring- 
e^ with him such an infinite treasure as I nevw heard 
of: it doth appear that they have more gold than any 
other part of die world beside. The king of Morocco 
is like to be the greatest prince in the world for money, 
if he keep this country." * 

Rumours of this kind were sure to give birtli to spi¬ 
rited enterprise; and at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century some attempts were made to reach the interior 
of the African continent. In 1618, a company was 
formed for the express purpose of penetrating to the 
country of gold and to Timbuctoo, in which city the' 
wealth of Africa was supposed to be concentrated. George 
Thompson, a Barbary merchant, was sent with a small 
vessel of 4 SO tons, to carry these views into efibet. His 
instructions were to sail asMar as possible up the river 
Gambia, and leaving die ftip in a good harbour, to pro¬ 
secute Us researches up thu river in boats. This hp 
perfonned; but in his absence die Portuguese seized his 
sliip and massacred die crew. Intelligence of these mis¬ 
fortunes having reached home, a small vessel was de- 
spatdMRl to. the aid of Thompson: but her crew were so 
weAkehad;l)^Vliadue and accidents on thdr arrival at die 

• Hakluyt. 
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Gambia, that Thompson sent diem buck- with letters, 
and a demand for a secohd reinforcement. In conae« 
quence, two ihipa'Veie aent out under^the command bf 
captain Richard ^fison, a rcs^tc and intelligent man. 
On his arrival at the river, he femnd that Thompson had 
penetrated as far as Tenda, much fardier than any Eu-i 
ropean was known to have reached before. His object 
in seeking that place was to have an interviciv with 
Buckar 'Sano, the principal native mereliant of die Sene- 
gambia: here he met his death from his own followers; 
and as the circumstances whicli led to it were learned 
only from those who were accessories in the niunicr, it 
is not suqirising that it should he ascribed to his own 
arrogance and misconduct. Jobson left his vessel at 
Cassan, on die Gambia. On ascending die river in 
boats, 'he found his merchandise in comparatively little 
request, and nqicnted diat he hatl not laden his boats 
with ^t. He met soon after with Brewer, who hail 
accompanied Thompson to Tenda, and remaincil with 
the English factory establisheil up the river. He also 
filled Jobson with “ goldcu hopes.” Wherever the 
English stopped, the n^go kings, with their wives and 
daughters, came down to the river side to buy, or radicr 
to Iwg for, trinkets, and still more for brandy. On 
Christmas day, die Fcrambra, a negro prince, a great 
friend of die English, sent tiiem a loail of elephants' 
flesh. After a navigation in boats of nearly thirty 
days, diey reached the rapids of Barraconda, the highest 
point to which the title flows. The stream being now 
always against them, and the channel rocky, 'they were 
unable to proceed by night; and during Ae day the 
scorching heat of the sun rcntlcred it impossible to make 
^great exertions. Above Barraconda the country is an 
uninhabited desert. The river was fillcti with “ a world 
of sea horses, whose paths, as they came on shove to fecti, 
were beaten with tracks as large as a London highway.” 
The crocodiles were also so numerous, that the nqgoes 
durst not venture into die water. Elephants grazed 
among the sedges on die river side. 'Gveat troops of 
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biboont occupied die woods^ and threw sticks at the 
seeming at the same time to converse among 
fhii^Bdvefc 

On the 26'th df January, Jobson arrived at Tenda, 
and dei^tchud' a messmger to Buckar Saiio^ who soon 
after arrived with a stock of provisions, which he dis¬ 
posed of at a reasonable price. Widi the exdiange of 
presents, and many ridiculous ceremonies, he was pro- 
daimed the white man's afehade, w mercantile agent. 
This compliment was repaid afterwards, when Jobson 
visited tlie king, on which occasion a ceremony was per¬ 
formed, which was interpreted to mean that his migesty 
ceded ^ his ilomiuions to the English; which bounty 
(observes Jobson) could require no less than two or 
^rcc bottles of my best brandy, although the Eng^lish 
were not 8ix])cuce the better for the grant.*' 

At Tenda, as elsewhere, suit w'as the article in diief 
demand. Iron wares also met with a ready sale, though 
diese wore supplied at a cheaiicr rate by a neighbouring 
^icople. Buckar Sano's swonl blade, and the brass brace¬ 
lets of hit wife, appeared to Jobson to be specimens of 
ae good workmanship as could be seen in England. Our 
traveller cautiously abstained fh>m mentioning gold; but 
Buckar Sano, who knew perhaps what Europeans most 
ooveteil, told tlicm, that if he continued his trade to 
Tenda, he could dispose of all his cargoes for gold. 
The negro merchant affirmed diat he had been four 
times at a town in which the houses were all covered 
with gold, and distant a journey of four moons. Jobson 
was informed, tliat six days' journey from St. John's 
Mart (as he named the factory at Tenda), was a town 
called Momhari where tliere w'as much trade for gold. 
Three stages farther was Jaye, whence the gold came., 
A |>eople called Arabeks were the travelling merdiants 
of Aat country. 

Jobson wisely adapted his, carriage to the negro cus¬ 
toms ; he danced and sung with them, and gaily entered 
into all thdr amusements. llO rem.'irks that itie water 
of the Gamlna above Barraconda has such a strong scent 
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of musk, from the multitude of crocodiles that infest that 
part of the river^ as to be unfit for use. The torpedo 
abounds in the river about Caasan, and at first caused 
his crew not a little terror and amaacindnt. Jobsou’s dis¬ 
coveries did not reach as far as those of Thompson, who 
had penetrated even to Jayc. But many years elapsed 
before travellers passed the limits at which he arrived. 
He again repeats the story of a silent traffic carried on 
in the interior 1x*twieen the Moors and a negro nation 
who would not allow themselves to be seen. “ The rea¬ 
son,” he adds, why these negroes conceal themselves is, 
that they have lips of an unnatural size, lianging down 
half way over tlicir breasts, and which they arc obiligeil 
to rub with salt continually to keep them from putre¬ 
faction." Thus even the great salt trade of the interior 
of Africa is not wholly untinged with fable, lii 17^23 
captain Stibbs made another attempt to ascend the 
Gambia. The natives were every where disposed to 
carry on trade, and in some places mphifs or charms 
were hung at tlie river side to draw white men on shore. 
Stibbs was not able to penetrate beyond Tendit,-' which 
continued for many years to be the limit of geograph¬ 
ical discovery iii that quarter. 

The Normans pretend to have carrieil on a trade of 
great antiquity with western Africa. It is said that they 
visited the coast as far as Sierra Leone, as early as the year 
1364. This claim, however, to a trade with the coast 
of Africa at an age long prior to that in which tliose 
seas arc supposed to have been first navigab^ by Europ¬ 
eans, rests on documentary evidence, destroyed, it is said, 
ill the fire which consumed the town hall of Dieppe 
in tlie year 16.94. These early navigations may thcre- 
iote be disregarded, since the proof of them is no longer 
in existence. But it is certain tliat the merchants of 
Dieppe and Rouen long retained exdusive possession of 
the African trade, and that fstffy had settlements at the 
mouth of the Senegal in 1626. In 1664, wae erected 
the first of those royal and exclusive companies, five of 
which in succession endeavoured to carry on the African 
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tiriul.e, until, Uy their ruin, it was found to be better 
policy to leave it perfectly free and unshackled. But 
although the French companies did not derive mudi 
advantage from their patents, they entercil upon their 
speculations with so iniicli ardour as to add not a little 
to the slock of information ; and until tlie time of tho 
African association, the French held the foremost rank 
in the career of African discovery. In 1637* Jaiinequin, 
a young man of some rank and fortune, impelled by 
curiosity and the love of travel, undertook a voyage up 
tlie Senegal. He advanccil no farther up the river than 
the district callcfi the Turner Ruuyp.. He found the 
banks of the river thickly covered with mangoes. The 
forests were full of echoes, occasioned by their length 
and profound solitude; “ which echoes, on sounding of 
thedr triiin|>cls, joined to the pmsiiect of tlic banks ranged 
with fair palm-trees, whose shade promoted the re&^- 
iiig breeae, was not the smallest pleasure that they tasted 
in these sun-burnt countries.'* The princi]Hil Idngs of 
tlie cimiitry, according to JannCquiii, are the Hamel 
king of Lybia, the Hrak king of die Foolies, the Ka- 
iiialiiigo cliief of the Moors of Barbary, and the grand 
Samba Lamma king of the bloors and Berbers border¬ 
ing on Tiinbuctoo. His geography of the interior rested 
more on fantastical theories than on any information he 
had received from the natives. *^All the kingdoms before 
mentioned," he says, ** arc watered by die Niger, wliich, 
having crossed the kingdom of Timbuctoo, divides into 
three branches, 'i'he first passes into Barbary under 
the troi>it of C'aiicer (a description which it is not easy 
to understand) ; die second falls into the sea between 
die kingdoms of Barlmry and Senegal; die diird, whose 
course is longer than that of the other two, enters the 
sea near the coast of (iiiinea." The opinion that the 
Niger ami Senegal u'erc ijdciitical was prevalent in his 
day, and continued in Vogue in die beginning of the 
last century..^ w 

Between die years 1697 arid;1715, much information 
reflecting die country on the Sra^gd was procured by 
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the activity of Bnie, ivho, during that perioih had a 
large sliare in die administration of the aflSiirs of the 
French African companies. In one of hia iininerous 
journeys he ascended tlie Senegal as far as Gallain; and 
established a fort or factory at Draniaiie^ a po]>uJous 
and commercial town. The inhabitants carried on a 
trade as far as Tiiiibuctfio, which they desciilied as si¬ 
tuated MX) leagues in the interior. They imported from 
it gold and ivory, and'slaves from Bambarra, which was 
represented by them as an extensive region between 
Timbuctoo and (Jassan, Ixirreii but very po^mlous. The 
kingflom of ('assail was said to be funned into a sort of 
island,or rather peninsula,by Uiebranches of the Senegal; 
gold was so abundant tliere, that the metal often ap¬ 
peared on the surface of the ground. From these circum¬ 
stances, it may be conclude tliat Cassaii was in some 
degree confounded with Bainbouk, which borders it 
on the south. It had long been the ambition of the 
French to find access to tliis golden country ; hut die 
jealousy of the native merchants presented an obstacle 
that coulfl not be easily surmounted. At length, en- 
couragcfl by Brae, a young man named C'oiiijiagiioii ven- 
tureil to brave tlic ilangers of the journey; he passeil the 
dreaded boundary, aiul eiilcreil Bainbouk under the pro¬ 
tection of a native prince, whose favour he had procured. 
His appearance in tliat country caused, nevertheless, b 
mingled sensation of terror and amaacment. His pru¬ 
dent and conciliatory demeanour at Icngtli won tlic 
favour and confidence of the native chiefs; and Coin- 
pagnon was enabled in tlie course of a year ailll a half 
to travel to the most important districts of Bambouk. 
He still found it difficult, neverdieless, to procure sjie- 
cimeiis of tlie ghingan or golden eartli, which he wanted 
oi3y, he affirmed, to make a few tobacco pipes. The re¬ 
presentations of Compagnoii inflamed tiie desire of the 
Frendi company to establisli ^mr power in the country 
of Bainbouk. But such a mmure required more force 
than they could bring into operation; and Fort St. 
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Joseph coiitinucfl to be the farthest limit pf the French 
establishments on the Senegal. 

On tile south-eastern coast of Africa the Fortuguesc 
very soon established their power ; but as they made 
no efforts, or very feeble ones, to reach tlie interior, geo¬ 
graphy has derived but little benefit from the extension 
of their colonies: they overlooked the advantageous po¬ 
sition of the Caiic of Good Hope; and allowcil the Dutch^ 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, to make 
tliat settlement, which, in the haiitls of the English, 
promises to become a source of civilisation to the sav^e 
inhabitants of southern Africa. 

In this, and tlie two preceding chapters, it has been 
seen by what steps European nations came to tix them¬ 
selves permanently on tliose portions of the globe with 
which but a few years before they had little or no ac¬ 
quaintance. 'I'he uxteciith and seventeenth centuries 
produced a number of eminent travellers, whose writings 
may be still consultcil with pleasure and utility. But 
to attempt to analyse or review tlie narratives of even 
those who arc considered by the strictest criticism to 
hold the first rank in merit, would lead us far beyond 
the limits prescribed to this work. Besides, to trace 
die progress of geographical knowleilge in minute detail, 
to jMiint out what is due to various travellers, and to re¬ 
concile their differences, w'ould be a labour cquaUy dif¬ 
ficult and tedious. It is sufficient for our purpose to 
attend only to those individual exertions and historical 
events which have tended unremittingly to advance and 
to consolidate our knowleilge of the globe. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

VOYAGES TO THE SOUTH SEA. 

VOTAflB OP ALCAXAVA.-IIK SKX».S TO EXPLORK TJIK IXTRRIOA 

OF FATAOONIA.- MUTINY OF THE I'REW,-FAILURE (IF TUB 

EAFElllTXON. VOVAOR OF CAMAROO. — PKHSKVKIIANC'K OF 

X.AnKll.l.KR(l. 1)I1('OVERIKS OF VlI.I.AXOnOS. UK AITKMITR 

TO FIX A CUMINV AX TIIU FltlUI'FlNES. NEW CiUlNKA.— 

LEOASFl OESFATrUFll TO THE I'lllLimNES.-VOA'ACK OP 

VnOANCTA. - niSrOVKHIKS OF JUAN lEHNANIlKZ. — NFW 

XKAI.ANH.-IIRST ITOYAUR of MRNIIANA.-IIF. lllSCOVKRS 

TUB SAIJIMON IKLAKIIS. — HEC'ONII VOVACK.-THE AtARVlUR- 

SAS ANO QIIFEN CKAKLori'b's ISLEN XUSCOVKIil II. ~ SlB 

fkakcik iiraxb. — iiB beholds the south ska from the 

IKTIIMI’S OF 11AR1KN.-ROL11 ATTKMIT OF JOHN OBkAM.-Ills 

HNFORTUNATE END.-AHAKS'S EXPEDITION.-^IIK FATAOO- 

KIANS.-EXECUTION OF HOlIOiri'IK.—VOYAGE I liuunoil TUB 

STRAITS OF MAGELLAM.—'llRAKE llltlVRN FAR TO THE SOUTH. 

-UJS SUCCESSES ON THE ('OAST OF rKRU. -TAKES A SHIP 

X»\DXN WITH TREASURE.—SEEKS A PASSAGE BY THE NORTH. 

—• IIKACIIES A llinil LATITUDE. - NbW AI.IIIO.S. TUB 

COUNTRY CEDED TO 11HAKB.—>1IE SAILS TO THE SIOLC('CAS. 
— 18 WELL RECEIVED BV THE KING OF TERNATK. — CRAB 

ISLAND.-NARROW ESCAPE. >—SAFE lIRTURN OF IIU.AKK.— 

now RECEIVED AT HOME.—ADVENTURES OF WILLIAM CARVER. 

The ardour of discovery which had prompted the court 
of Spain to despatch the well-prepared armaments of 
MageUaii and I^oyaRa, was much abated by die iridif- 
ferciit Bucc-L^RS of Uiesc expeditions. The cinharrass- 
ments of European politics, and the exhaustion of his 
treasury, prevented die emperor from taking pnergctic 
measures to extend or devclopc his distant possessions; 
and notwidistanding the difficulty with which the Spa¬ 
nish setdements in South America communicated over¬ 
land, the attempts made by t&o government to ojieii the 
navigation and establish an intercourse by die Straits of 
Magellan were few and ineffectual. 

In 1.534, Alcazava with t][yo ships attempted to reach 
Peru by diis course. On arriving at the western eii- 
tnmee of the strait, he saw a cross, supposed to have 
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been erected there hy Magellan ; and the remains of A 
wreck, probably of a diip of Loyasa*s fleet. The seve^ 
rity of the, weather, and the want of water, caused much 
(Useontent among the crews; and Alcaaava, witli a facility 
which eventually proved fatal to him, yielded to the 
importunities of his officers, and returned to the port Db 
lA'onm y IjoboH (of (sea) Lions and AVolves, t.e. seals), on 
the coast of Patagonia. To employ the men, he planned 
an expedition up the country; but as the weak state 
of his healtli did not permit him to conduct it liimsdf, 
he placed it under the command of Uoderigo do la Isla. 
After a inarch of twenty-flve leagues, flic exploring party 
crosseil a fine river, to which they gave the name of the 
iiuadalquivir. When they had penetrated about a hun« 
dred leagues into the interior, and had been absent from 
the ships above three weeks, they found their slender 
stock of provisIoiiH totally coiisuined. Tlieir Indian 
guides still tempted them on, assuring tlieiii that at no 
great distance was a populous country, the inhabitants 
of wliieb wore on their arms large ornaments of gold; 
but necessity compelled the Spaniards to return. The 
most shocking extremities of famine W'cre now added to 
the toils of a wearisome journey. Alany perished on the 
route; and when the famished remnant reached the 
shore, what was their grief and hoyror, to And that they 
were no longer looked uimn as friends by those who had 
remained in the ships, and who, having mutinied and 
put their commander to death, were preparing to depart, 
as soon as the weather woulil permit, to commence a 
life of jiiracy. For three weeks Roderigo de la Isla and 
his uniiappy eonirades had to endure the miseries of 
hunger and destitution on shore, at a short distance from 
the ships. Hut some of the mutineers at length relented 
at the sight of so much suffering; they opened their 
eyes to the heinousiiess of their guilt and the danger of 
tlieir situation; and a rc-actioii of feeling taking place 
among the crews, the ringleaders were given up to De 
la Isla, who put them to death, took the command of 
the ships, and returned to Spain. This unfortunate and 
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^■f^raccful expedition was succeeded, in 1 USQm by that 
of Camai^o, who, proceeding from the river La Plate 
with three ships, attempted to pass through.the strait 
into the Pacific Ocean. He succeeiled with his own ves¬ 
sel ill reaching Peru : one of his sliips was lost in the 
strait; and the third, after discovering a number of 
islands, inlets, and harbours, which dehiyed her course, 
was obliged to return to the La Plata. This was the 
last attempt made by the Spanianls for many years to 
examine and improve the navigation between the At¬ 
lantic and Pacific Oceans. In indeed, Ladrillcro 

sailed from Chili with two ships to survey the strait 
from the cast: a imiliny broke out in his crews, which 
he with difiiculty 4 uclled $ one of his ships parted com¬ 
pany in a storm, and returned to Chili. He, however, 
resolutely continued his voy^$c, and diligently examined 
all the windings of the strait, and returned with only 
one Spanish seaman and a negro to manceuvre his vessel; 
the rest of liis crew having perished from want, fatigue, 
and the severity of the climate. 

The cliuni of the Spaniaids to the Moluccas uras defi¬ 
nitively renounced by the emperor in 15^25), for a sum of 
money ; but lie did not give u]) bis pretciisions to tlie 
numerous islands which Spanish navigators had disco¬ 
vered to the cast of the line of demarcation now con¬ 
firmed to the Portuguese. In consequence, llui Lojicz 
dc Villalobos vras despatched in 1542, with six sliips, 
to make a settlement in sonic of the islands discovered 
by Magellan. This voyage was productive of a consi¬ 
derable increase in die geographical knowledge ^of the 
Pacific (3ccan ; but it is difficult at die present day to 
trace with certainty and precision the course held by 
die Spanish navigator. Villalobos discovered a cluster 
oftislands, whidi he named iMi Cora/(Coral Islands), 
and which are supposed to he a part of the IVew 
lippinps. Farther to the west he found Tms Jnrdinea 
or the Garden Islands ; and then the Matalot^ and the 
Arrecifes or Reefs, which are probably the Pelcw Islands 
of modern maps. iVrrivcd at Minduiao, be took pos- 
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session of it in the name of tlie emperor, and called it 
Vfivarm Cantli; hut he Ruhsequently iiameil die whole 
group of islands to wliicli it belongs, Lo* FiUppinaSf 
the l*hi1i]ipines, in honour of prince Vliilip; a dciio- 
mination which geography has ])reficrve<l. In like 
manner the group of islands south of die Ladroiics, 
which rccei\’ed in 170.?, when J’hilip V. was on the 
throne of Siiain, the ntiiiic of the PhilippiucM, had 
been previously called the Ctu'oUueH (from Charles II.), 
by l.!izeano, the original discoverer of part of the group. 

The cxjicditioii of Villalolios failed in Its principal o^ 
ject; the natives of the Philippine Islands seemed well 
acquainted with die character and intentions of their 
visiters, and obstinately refused to maintain any friendly 
intercourse with diem. The Spaniards, suffering conti- 
. nually from want of provisioiis, were at length conipcllcil 
to tlirow themselves on the mercy of the Portuguese. 
Villalolios died at Anihoyiia: his coinpaniuiis, after 
many difficulties, reached (loa, whence they returned 
to Europe. The St. Juan, the smallcRt vessel of his 
ffeet, twice attempted to return to New Spain, but was 
driven b.aek on each occasion by the constancy of the ' 
easterly winds. She toiiclicd at many new islands, and 
sailed several leagues along the coast of a low ami fer¬ 
tile country, to wliich the Spaniards, not aware that it 
had been previously discovered, gave the name of New 
Guinea, which it still retains. 

The failure of Villalolios, being imputed to mismanagd- 
ment, did not deter the Spaniards from their intention 
of making a settlement at the Philippine Islands. For 
this purpose Miguel Lopez dc Legaspi was despatched 
from the ]ioTt of Navidad, in New Spain, widi four 
ships, in the year Andres dc Urdancta, who, 

when a young man, liad sailed with Loyasa, but f^ail 
since retired into monastic life, and whose rqmtation as 
an able navigator and cosmographer was very high, was 
prevailed on, by tlie express desire of the king, to accom¬ 
pany the cx|iedition. It was the wish of Urdancta to 
establish a colony on New Guinea, which he supposed 
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to Ik.' a part of a great soiitherii contineni streicliing, 
witiioiit interruption, from the Imliim seas, to-Tjerra tiel 
FucgOj on the south of Magellan's Straits. The IMnlij). 
pines, however, had hmi fixed on liy the Spatilsh goverii- 
nient. Legaspi had a prosperous voyage, in the course 
of which he discovered sonic islands, wliich he nanied 
Los linrbufioit, from the long hoards of the inhahitaiits. 
lie appears also to have fallen in with one of tlie Marian¬ 
nes ; luit the difKriilty of following the tracks of tlic 
early navigators, and the inacciinicy of their oliservalioiis 
to determine their geographical position, may he esti- 
niatetl from the circumstance, that the four pilots of 
Legaspi’s fleet differed from each other in their reckon¬ 
ings not less than 400 leagues. Legaspi succeeded in 
planting a colony at Zebu, where he took iiihuiiiaii ven* 
geaiicc for the violence done to j^Iagellau forty years 
before. Some years later lie conquered Manilla, which 
ilicnccforth became the capital of the Spanish possessions 
ill the Philippine Islands. The colony being estuhlislicfl, 
L'rdaneta, agreeably to his instructions, set sail across 
the Pacific for New Spain; an attempt in which every 
preceding navigator hail 1k‘cii foiled, lie had the Ixild- 
ness and sagacity to hold a northerly course, in order to 
fall ill with westerly winds, ami actually reacheil the 
latitude of 4.'i° nortli. lly this masterly navigation he 
sncceedcd, vrithout any struggle, in returning to New 
^paiii. The year following, a sliip sailed to the Philip¬ 
pines from New Spain; and in 1.0()7j two vessels re¬ 
turned by the course pointed out hy Urdaneta. From 
that time forth voyages across die Pacific* were annually 
repeated by the lieateu tracks. 

A similar discovery in die art of navigation was inaile 
about the same time in the Southern Pacific. Seamen 
had hitherto found it nearly as difficult to sail from 
north to soudi along the coast of Peru, as to navigate 
die Pacific, lietween the troxiics, from west to cast. But 
Juan Fenianclez iliscovercil, that hy running westward 
to a great distance from lanil, southerly winds were to be 
met with, which, continuing to the latitude of variable 
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Or of westerly winds^ p;avc tlie mariner the opportunity 
of making the land to the souths which he could not 
have done hail he remained near shore. .,Jn the course 
of one of his voyages, this cntcrpritdng seaman discovered, 
at the distance of 110 leagues from the coast of ChUi, 
die small island which bears his name, and which has 
obtained a pleasing celebrity as the spot inhabited for 
four years by the shipwrecked mariner Alexander Selkirk; 
on whose siinjilc narrative Defoe founded the admirable 
Adventures of llobiiison Crusoe. Juan Fernandez is 
also thought by many to have discovered New Zealand ; 
but the great land, or tierrafirtna, which he is re^iortcd 
to have observed, docs not appear to have been situated 
so far to the west of Chili ; while, at the same time, the 
Southern Ocean has not yet been so perfectly explored 
as to com])el us to refuse credit to his narrative. 

After tlic setllcnient of the Spaniards in the Philip¬ 
pine Islands, and the consequent increase of inavigation 
in the Pacific Ocean, it might naturally he expected 
that luimeruus geographical discoveries ivoidd he mailc 
in a sea so thickly strcwcil with islainls. It is jiossible 
that voyages of discovery were made by tlie Spaniards, 
the accounts of which have never lieeii pidilishcd; and 
tlicrc is reason to believe that the name of the Salomon 
Islands had Ix’cii applied to some islands in the Pacific 
previous to the discovery of the group which at present 
hears the name.* In I5(i7, Alvaro dc hleiidanasailed 
from Callao on a voyage of discovery, which seems to 
have hail in view the examination of some islands pre¬ 
viously descried. In the course of tins voy^e he dis- 
covercfl the Snhmon Inlands^ the island of Santa Crusty 
tlie group of San Fmnciftm, anil several others. Hak¬ 
luyt informs us that the isles of Salomon were so 
named by the discoverer, to the end that the Spaniards, 
supposing diem to be tliosc isles from whence Salomon 
fetched golil, might lie the more desirous to go and inhabit 
tlic same.” Yet the discoveries made by JMendaiia in 
this voyage do not appear to have excited at first any- 

• Buniey** Vojages in the South Sea, toL J. pl 377. 
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iincommon degree of interest or expectation in tho 
minds of the Spaniards in Peru. It is certain that the 
Salomon Islands were not again visited hy Europeans 
till two centuries after their discovery, notwithstanding 
the romantic ideas entertained respecting their great 
riches; and we have but an imperfect acquaintance with 
them even at the present day. Nearly thirty years 
elapsed before I^fetidana departed a second time from 
Peru to continue his interesting researches. In tliis 
voyage he discovered the Marqumis, the gniiip of San 
Bernardo, and tliat afterwards named by ('arU*ret Queen 
Charlotte H Ivlnudjt. lie sought in vain the Salomon 
Islands, but from tbe errors of his reckoning was un¬ 
able to hnil them; and reliiiquishcil tlie search when not 
more than forty leagues (listant from San ChriKtoval, 
the isiand of the group to which his views were chiefly 
directed, llis attempts to plant a colony in Santa Crus 
failed from the tyranny of the Spaniards, and conscHpieiit 
hostility of tlic natives. Aleiidaiia (who ranks high as 
a discoverer, but not as a navigator or comniaiider) died 
at this island; and the voyage, though rich in geogra¬ 
phical results, was otherwise uiifcrrluiiate. 

Hut previous to the second voyage of Mendaiia the 
attention of the Spaniartls of Peru was diverted from 
researches which had for their object the gratification 
of curiosity or the establishineiit of new settlements, by 
dangers which threatened them at home. They found 
themselves attacked in a manner most unexi)ectcd; and 
while they indulged in dreams of security, tlieir treasures 
were carried off from before their eyes. Sir* Francis 
Drake had entered die Pacific Ocean, which they deemed 
all their own, by the Straits of Magellan, the navigation 
of which they had abandoned in despair, and his appear- 
aflee caused them no less terror than surprise. 

This extraordinary man was born of humble parents 
at Tavistock in Devonshire. At an early age be went 
to sea ; and the master of the bark whom he served, 
leaving him the little vessel at his death, laid the fouinl- 
ation of his future fortune. Young Drake accompanied 
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Air John ITawkiiiB in liis cxiiedition to the Gulf of Mexico 
ill 1 .Oh'T. Here he lost all that he was worthy and re- 
tunied with nothing but experience and an iinplacaldc 
aninumity to tlie Spaniards. In he took the com¬ 
mand of an expedition of two ships, fitted out to inter¬ 
cept the treasure which was said to he carried from 
Panama across the Isthmus of Darien. In his cxcursioii 
over the isthmus, he came," sa^ his historian,''* to a 
goodly and great high tree, in which tliey had cut and 
made divers steps to ascend near to tlic to|i, where they 
had made a convenient bower, whendn ten or twelve 
men might easily sit, and from thence we might see the 
Atlantic Ocean, whentn w'c ciune from, and the Houtli 
Atlantic wc so much desired. North and south of this 
tree they had felled certain trees, that the prospect might 
lie clearer.” * 'fhough Drake failed in the iininaliatc 
object of'>this,expediiiun, he succeeded in amassing a 
great deiil of wealth, which he spent %vith characteristic 
generosity; mid is even said to have aided the carl of 
Kssex, at that time engaged in reihicing the Irish to 
obedience, witli three frigates equipped at his own ex¬ 
pense. A man of so bold a stamp and so popular a 
temper was not likely to be long without employment in 
an age and country in which there at that time existed 
such a thirst for adventure. 

liut before we proceed to relate tJie exploits of Drake 
in the South Sea, it will he necessary to give a short 
account of one who preceded him in diat field of adven¬ 
ture. Among diose who accompanied Drake to the 
tree in the Isthmus of Darien above alluded to, in onler 
to enjoy from it the alluring prpspcct of the Southern 
Ocean, was one John Oxiiatn, or Oxenliam, who appears 
to have liecn a favourite of the captain, and who shortly 
after returned to try his fortune in a hazardous scheme 
of privateering. In IST-'J, he arrived in the Gulf of 
Mexico, in a small vessel of 120 tons, and with only 
seventy men. Hearing that, since the attempt of Drake, 
the trrasure of the Spaniards was strongly guarded, he 

* l^r F. pnikc revived. IGSS. 
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ilmBctl a scheme of action equally bold and original. 
Drawing the ship on sliore, he covered her with bnnghs 
of trees, buried all the guns except two small pieces, and 
leaving one man as a watch, he marched with the rest 
into the interior, lie soon arrivcil at a river flowing 
towards the south, 'where he built a'pinnace forty-five 
feet ill length; and eniliarking in this little vessel, he 
went down tlie stream into the South Sea. He iinine- 
diately directed his cuiiTsc to tlic Pearl Islands, captured 
a ))ark containing ()(),000 pesos of gold, and another 
from l^inia with 100,000 pesos of silver. ^I'ith tliis spoil 
he returned to the river; but here a tedious dispute arose 
amongst his men respecting the division .of the treasure. 
'I'he Siianiarda, in the mean time, pursued Oxenhain and 
his coinpanioiis with four shi|i8; tnd ruining to tlie river 
whicdi he hail .ascended, arrivcil at the placewlicre the trea¬ 
sure had been buried, which they hastened to carry ofl^ 
well satisfieil with their success. The Enp^lish, return¬ 
ing to tile split, and finding their treasure gone, followed 
avitli impetuosity, regiuallcss of tlie inequality of iium- 
bera. Ill consequence tliey fell into an ambush, and 
were totally defeateil. A ]iarty of Spaniards soon after 
discovered OxenhaiuTi ship, with tlie stores andjarilnaiice, 
whieli he had taken sucli jiaitis to conceal. The English 
who survived this train of misfortunes livcil for some time 
among the Indians in the woods, and employed them- 
* pelves in hiiilding canoes, in which they hoped to effect 
their escape. But they were at leiigtli taken by the 
b^paiiiards, and carried to Panama; whereOxcnhani and 
all his companions, witli the exception of five Iwys, were 
put to death. Such^was die unfortunate end of diis 
boltl adventurer, who was the first Englishman that ever 
navigated the Pacific Ocean. 

But to return to Drake.—His friends equipped for 
him a squadron, with which he was to achieve his grand 
schemes of conquest in die Soudi Sea. 'J'he fleet jilaccd 
under his command consisted of five vessels, the largest 
of which, the Pelican, was of only 100 tons burthen. 
The crews of all die diips amount^ to 1(>4 men. It 
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was given out that the expedition was 1x)tind for Alex¬ 
andria. On tlie l.Sth of rXHseinlwr^ Drake sailed 

on his memorable voyage from I’lymouth. Between 
Mogadorc and ('ape Blanco, on the coast of Africa, he 
captured several small vessels, which he dismissed^ having 
first emptied them of every thing that his fleet required* 
On the 14th of April he arrived in the river La Plata; 
and anchoring eighteen leagues within its moutli, he em¬ 
ployed the crews in killing seals, which arc found to 
be guiMl meat fur the present, and provision for the 
future.** In the habitathuis of the natives they found 
a great quantity of bints dried for food, and among them 
fifty ostriches, whose legs were as large as reasonable 
legs of mutton." Here the Swan, a vessel of fifty tons, 
being found too weak for the voyage, was l)rokcn up for 
fire-wood. Uespocting the inhabitants of tliis coast there 
is great diversity in the accounts: by some they are said 
to lie men of mean stature, but well Unibeil ; wdule otliers 
represent them Ss giants, to whom the tallest Kiiglish 
were but pigmies.'* They seemed particularly delighted 
with the sound of the trumiict; and, while on terms of 
frieiiilship with tlie crews, danced most cheerfully with 
the seamen. 

On the 2()tli of June the expedition entered Port St. 
Julian, the harliour in which Magellan's fleet had for¬ 
merly wintered. A gibbet was seen on the sliore, a 
luonuineiit of that comniander's severity. It seemed 
oiniiious of an event which here took place, and which 
casts a shade over Drake’s reputation. Mr. Thomas 
Douglititt, a man of eminent abilities, and wdio was 
second ill command in the fleet, was here tried on some 
vague charges of disaffection, and suffercil sentence of 
death. The inadequate explanation given of this affair 
by the historians of the voyage leaves room to suspect 
that Drake was actuated in his jicrsccution of his able 
colleague by some feelings of personal hostility. The 
fleet was now reduced to three vessels; and on the 17th 
of August, 15789 he left Port St. Julian, where it had 
remained in shelter for two montlis. 
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l>rttke readied tlie Straits of Magellan without difTiculty^ 
and passed through them in the comparatively short 
space of seventeen days. lie found in diem minicrous 
good harlwiirs, with abundance of fresh water; but, from 
tile great depdi of the sea, it was hard to meet with 
commodious anchorage. The land on both sides was 
high, and the cold severe, but nevertheless a inultitiidc 
of evergreens and odier trees show that the climate is 
not adverse to vegetable life. Jle met in die strait 
widi Indians of small stature, with canoes beautifully 
mafic of the bark of trees sewed together with thongs 
of seid-skin. 'J'heir houses were constructed with poles 
covered over with skins. These Indians hail formiilahle 
knives nnule of enormous muscIc-Kliells twenty inchea 
long, with which they were able to cut not only the 
hardest woods, but even hones. The w'eKterii mouth of 
the strait was found by Drake to be fonned not by 
continuous land, but a close archipelago; it apfiearefl to 
him also ilifHcult to he navigated, not only from the 
iminher and intricacy of its chaiinelfi, but also from a 
tem])estuous climate, which seems to eharaeterise that 
portion of the glolie. A violent gale drove his fleet iiOO 
Jeugnes to the west, ami, according to some uecounts, to 
so iiigh a latitude tliEt the night was of only two hours' 
duration. The Marigold, a hark of thirty tons, was 
here parted by the gale, and does not appear to have 
, been heard of after. 1 )rake and Winter, the captains 
of the two remaining vessels, at length fouml shelter 
near the western entrance of the strait, in a bay which, 
from what afterwards took place, was naiiiefl^YVic Buju 
of the Parting of Friende. Here the admiral's cable 
broke; and being again driven to sea, he ran still farther 
tf^the south, and “ fell in widi the uttermost part of 
kiid towanls the south pole; which uttermost cajic or 
lieailland of all these islands stands nearly in the flfty- 
sixdi degree, without which diere is no main nor island 
to be seen to the southwards, but die Adantic Ocean 
and the South Sea meet in a large and free scope.’* 
Winter entered the straits, where his men recovered 
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lluMT health, and Tctiirneil safely to Phigland. A sliallop 
with eight men, the fortune of which shall Ik: narrated 
hereafter, had Iweii desjiatchcd home with intelligence of 
the fleet’s having passed the straits. 

To the islands aiiiuiig which Drake found shelter he 
gave tiie name of the Hfiznhethithv: here he saw a great 
nuint)cr of natives plying across the channels in canoes, 
the cliiiilrt ‘11 hanging in skins on their mothers* backs. 
'J'he storm wliich had driven him here continued w'itli- 
oiit uhutemciit flfty-oiic days. At length he departed 
from the southernmost ]}art of the world known or 
likely to he known." * 'J'ownrds the end of November 
ho anchored^ at tlic islatul of Mocha, on the coast of 
Chili. With the assistance of an Indian jiilot he entered 
the port of Valparaiso and pliiiideri*d a large shi]), in 
which he found, hesiiies mucht'hili tviiie, ()(),()()0 pesos 
of golil. lie then pillaged tlie town, and carried off 
tfuaii Griego, an cxperitMieed pilot, to Lima. At the 
watering place at Tiirapuca, some of the English going 
a>;hore found a Spaniard asleep, witli silver burs equal in 
value to 4000 ducats lying beside liiiii; farther on a 
Spaniard and an Indian w'ere taken, ilriving six lamoa 
laden cadi with a hundred pounds* weight of silver. Our 
adventurers iimigined that this country was so rich, that 
every hundred weight of coiumoii earth yielded tw'eiity- 
tive shillings of pure silver; and the success with ivliich 
tliey pillaged eertaiiily corresponded with their extr.ava- , 
gaiit expectations. Again, at Arica, they seised two 
ships laden witli the precious metals. ]\lessciigers had 
been already despatched from Valparaiso to l*cni witli 
an account of what had occurred there; hut so imperfect 
wrere the coinimmications hy laud, tliat Drake far out¬ 
stripped the couriers. On the 15th of b'chruary he 
entered the port of Callao, in which he found sevenleeA 
ships, some of them laden with silver; here also he 
received tlie iiniiortaiit intelligence that the Cacafuego, 
a large vessel laden wdth treasure, had sailed about a 
fortnight before for Faiianm. lie immediately set all 

* Till' World encompassed. 
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the ships in the harliour adrift, lest any attoin])t might 
be made to pursue him; and cniwiiiiig all sail, pruceeiled 
towanls the nurtlii his ship being towed wlienever the 
wind fell, llie Spaniards in the mean time anneil two 
vessels, and ivent in ]iursuit of him with SOO men, hut 
thdr hasty equipment was forced to return fur want of 
provisions. At Fayta, Drake learned that the C'arafiiego 
was only two days' sail before him ; and on the 1 st of 
March a sail was seen four leagues alicad: this proved 
to be the treasure-laden ship, which he soon approached, 
and captured without tnudilc. 

Drake immediately turned his course towards the west, 
and Sidled two whole days from the land lieforc he ])ro- 
cc'eded to rifle his prise. The exulting adventurers then 
took from her thirteen chests of ryals of plate, eighty 
pounds w'eight of gold, and twenty-six tons of silver bul¬ 
lion ; in all wortli about [Sn0,(10() pesos, or I :>(),()()0/. 
sterling. Their success was now complete, their thirst of 
plunder satisfied, and their holies were wholly bent on a 
safe and expeditious voyage home. In this situation, 
Drake adopted a resolution wdiicli vividly re^rresenta die 
vigour of Ids mind and his intrepid courage. He de¬ 
termined to seek a passage hack to Kurope by the north- 
cast, in which direction the imperfect geographical know¬ 
ledge of that age allowed him to cx])ect that he ndght 
find a passage or strait coniluctiiig into the Atlantic. At 
• the isle of CJanno, in 10° nurtli latitude, his ship was laid 
ashore, cleaned, and repaired ; the stores lieing removed 
into a small Spanish vessel winch had been opportunely 
seized a short time before. In this vessel was found a 
letter from the king of Spain to the governor of die 
Philippine Islands, and, what proveil an acquisition of 
much greater importance, several charts of die course 
across the Pacific Ocean. 

As soon as our hero's vessel was refitted, he stood 
out to sea, and sailed north-west 1400 leagues without 
once seeing land. On leaching the latitude of 42*^ 
nordi he found die cold so intense that the meat was 
•U frozen: be persisted nevertheless in liis design of 
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seeking a nortli»eaHt lYassagc. In latitude 48^ land wail 
descried, and our mariners were not a little surprised 
to find that the American continent extended so far 
towards the west. But as they approached the shore^ 
the cold grew more intoleraUc ; and Drake was obliged 
to renounce his hopes of solving the most interesting 
geographical problem of that day, respecting a northern 
communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
and to j)ro(K'ed soutliwards. Between the parallels of 
48^ and 88^, high mountains vrere seen extending 
parallel to the shore and covered with snow. A com¬ 
modious harbour was at length found; and as the sliip 
hail sprung a leak at sea, it was deemed expedient to 
niiclior within it close to the shore, and, landing the 
Stores and men, to make die necessary repairs. 

The English hail not been here many hours when the 
natives made their ap])carancc, crow'ding to (he sea-side 
with manifest astonishment to view the strangers. One 
of them even vcnturcil to approach th^ ship in a canoe ; 
and while paddling towards it he at the same time pro- 
iiouiicctl an oration with a ludicrous solemnity of man¬ 
ner, and widi so vriicment a rapidity as to be somedmes 
wholly out of brcadi. This he p^ormed twice, re¬ 
turning each time to the riiorc: but the ceremony did 
not cud here, for be mode the same speech a third time, 
approaching die ship closer than before; and then, by 
means of a long pole, he presented to those on board 
neat bunches of black feadiers, and a basket containing 
an herb, which lie called tahtih. The friendship thus 
• contracted between the Englisli and the natives was 
never violated, during their subseijucnt intercourse, by 
treachery on the one side or tyrannical violence on the 
other. The Indians seemed by no means insensible to 
the rigours of their climate ; diough wrapped in warm 
furs, they were always shivering widi die C(dd, and 
never allovrpd an opportunity to escape of sheltering 
themselves unilcr Englisli clothing, llieir habitations 
were dug in the earth, and roofed with boughs of treca 
covered over widi earth—an aperture at the top serving 
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at once as door and chimney. They appeared to have 
plenty of food ; were active and well made, and of an 
open, friendly disposition. Drake, though lie employed 
no arts to win diem, behaved towards them with the 
frank kindness of one who is superior to fear and na¬ 
turally humane. On one occasion they showed symp¬ 
toms of general grief, as if some national calamity had 
befallen them; and Drake, feeling an honest sympathy 
with their distress, of which he was unable to compre¬ 
hend the cause, commanded his whole company to join 
ill prayer. The natives, ignorant what this grave pro¬ 
ceeding meant, looked on with wonder and respectful 
attention; but when they heard the men join all tlieir 
voices to sing the psalms, they were unable to contain 
their ecstasy, and loudly called for a repetition of the 
jdeasure, widi cries of Gnnah, gnuah ! The/tto/i, or king 
of the country, after a litde time paid a visit to the 
English. His arrival at their encampment was usliercd 
in by long speedics, delivered with much earnestness by 
certain orators ; and at the conclusion of every sentence, 
the surrounding multitude shouted Oh ! oA / as if to 
signify tlieir concurrence with what had been expressed. 
The hioli tlicn approached Drake, and putting on his 
head a caul, omainentcil with chains of bone such as he 
wore himself, saluted him hioh. I'his ceremony, the 
English, according to the system of European pride, in¬ 
terpreted to mean the cession of his dominions into tlieir 
hanils. Drake made a short excursion into the country, 
during which he saw numerous herds of fat deer, and a 
peculiar species of rabbit or marmot, ivith which natu¬ 
ralists arc still hut little acquainted. The ship was now 
ready for sea, and he weighed andior on the 17th of 
July, having remained here above a montli; but before 
liis departure he erected a column, and fixeil a brass 
plate on it, with an inscription bearing the name and 
arms of the queen. To this country he gave the name 
of Neva Albion. 

As the wind blew freshly from die norfh-west, it was 
resolved to steer for the Mduccas ; the danger of meet- 
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ing with the SpaniardK, together with the hazards of 
those stormy scas^ rendering it less advisable to return 
by the Straits of Magellan. For sixty-eight days no 
land was seen; at length, on the 30tli of September, the 
ship arrived at some islands whiclij from the pilfering 
propensity of the natives^ the seamen called the Iftiautia 
of Thioc&t. These are, probably, a part of the Pelcw 
Islands. Drake wob well received by the king of Tcr- 
natc, who ofTcred to reserve to the Fhiglish tlic exclusive 
right of trading with his idanil. lie next visited tlie 
eastern coast of Celelies; and finding, in liis course soiitli- 
ward, a small uninhabited island witli a good harbour, 
he remained there a month to repair the ship. The 
island was One continued wood, the trees being remark¬ 
ably tall and straight, without any branches, except at 
the top: among them were multitudes of hats of enor¬ 
mous size. The woods were also filled with laiid-cral)s, 
or, as they are described, a kiiul of cray-fish of such 
a size that one was sufHcient to satisfy four hungry men, 
and were very good meat: they seem to he utter stran¬ 
gers to the sea; living always on land, where they work 
themselves earths, or rather dig huge caves under the 
roots of the largest trees, where they loflgc by companies 
together.*' 

Our adventurers had not left this island long when 
tlie ship stuck fast ujion a sunken rock: all means were 
tricil to get her off without effect; three tons of doves 
and eight gnus ivere thrown overboard to no purpose, 
and tlicir loss seemed inevitable, w'hen, the wind abating, 
ihe ship fell to one side, and instead of sinking, as was 
expect^, floated off without injury. No accident oc- 
ciirral during the rcmainiler of the voyage; and oh tlic 
SOtli of September, 1580, Drake anchored at Plymouth, 
after an alisciice of two years and nearly ten months. A 
considerable portion of the treasure which lie brought 
home wa^sequestered by govmimeni, at tlic instance of 
the Spanish ambassador, anef restored to its rightful 
owners; but enough remained to satisfy the expectations 
of those who had equipped the expedition. Notwith- 
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stanAin'^ lEbis acknowledgment of the claims of justice^ 
the queen bestowed on Drake many marks of her favour 
and approbation: she dined on bcwd his ship at DepU 
ford, and conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 
The ship preserved for many years at Deptford; 
and'when, at it seemed impossible to guard its tim¬ 
bers any longer firom decay, a cliair was maile of one of 
the planks, and presented to the university of Oxford. 

Ill the chequered scenes of life it is liard to find a 
picture of success which is fiot shaded by some .traits of 
sufibring and hardship. To the account of Drake's 
triumph may be advantageously snldoiiicd that of the 
miseries endured by some of his coniiianioiis*' A shallop 
containing eight men, with provisions for only one 
was separated from and soon lost sight of his ship on 
the south-west side of Tierra del Fuego. These unhappy 
men, thus exposed to tempests'^ and tbinine in an open 
boat, took shelter in Uie straits, and afterwards made 
their way along the coast till they came to tlieUprth side of 
the moutli of the La Plata. Here they went incuautioudy 
ashore, and four of the party were killed, the rest wounded 
by the arrows of the savages: the survivors succeeded in 
reaching an island about three leagues from the slioie, 
where two of them died soon after of their wounds. The 
remaining two, Peter Carver and William Pitcher, stayed 
on this island, which was but a league in compass, two 
ihoiiths; during which time they subsisted on small crabs, 
eels, and fruits ; but tlie extremities to'wluch they wexv 
driven from want of fresh water arc too locking to bl 
describedt At length they found a plank ten fi^ long, 
and'on this they embarked to reach tlie main land, hav¬ 
ing fonned rude' paddles of the boughs of tines. 'Phe 
voyage, of three leagues, employed them three days and 
two nights9 on gaining the sliorc they founil a Ismail 
rivulet, at- which Pitdier overdrank himself and ex¬ 
pired in half an hour, ^afver had hardly strength 
enough left to bury him in the sand. The next day 
he met with some of the natives, who ofibred liini no 
ii^jury; and after living witli them for some time, he 
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'wanderecl across country to the Portuguese settle¬ 
ments in Brazil^ wHence, after an absence of nine years^ 
lie returned to his native country. * 


CHAP. XVII. 

VOYAGES TO THE SOUTII SEA. 

k 

BESIARKS OSr SUAKK’s VOTAGB ROUKll THE WOALD. — ITS CS- 

LKRITY.-DlSCOVEftlKS.-SAH311KNTO SURVEYS TUB STRAITS 

OF MAGELLAN.-VAOTUSES TO FOKTIl>Y THEM.-EXrEDlTlON 

rUK THAT rURPOSK.—'ITS SUFFERINGS.— SAN FELIPE FOUVI)- 

£U.—ITS SPEEDY RUIN.-EXPEDITION OF SIR THOMAS CAN- 

DISH.—HE PASSES TUE STRAIT.—HIS SUCCESS. — CAPTURES 
THE ST. ANNE.—VOVAOE HOME.—IIIS OllSKRVATIOXS- — HIS 
DEATH.—THE DUTCH TURN THEIR ATTENTION TO THE TRADE 
IVITII INDIA.—EXPEDITION OF VAN NOORT.—ACCOUNT OF TUE 

AlAGELLAKIC TRIBES. -THE LAOJIONES. — RETURN OF VAN 

NOORT.—YOYAGK OF VEUIIAGEN's FLEET.—STRUGGLES OF DB 

IVEERT.— REMARKABLE VOVAUB OF QUIBUS--HE DISCOVBBS 

MANY ISLANDS.-SAGITTAHIA OR OTAHKITE.—ISLAND OF HAND¬ 
SOME PEOPLE.-TAUMACO-INFORMATION RECEIVED FBOIC 

^ THE NATIVES.-HE DISCOVERS AUSTRALIA DEL ESPIRITU SAKTOb 

—HIS EXULTATION.—HE APPLIES TO THE XINO.^^HU DEA^H. 

— DISCOVERIES OF TORRES. -HE COASTS NEHF GUINEA.— 

NEW HOLLAND SEEN. — EXPEDITION OF 8P1LBEROEN. — AC¬ 
COUNT OF THE PATAGONIANS.—IDS SUCCESS. — VOYAGE OF 
SCIIOUTEN AND LK MAIRE. — ITS ORIGIN. — DISCOVERY pF 
CAPE HORN. —TYRANNY OF THE DUTC'H EAST INDIA COM¬ 
PANY. — THE NODALS SURVEY TIERRA DEL FUEGO» AND COlfr* 

- PLETE the'CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

Drakr was the first Englishman who passed the Straits 
of jHageHan^ or who si^ed uuder English colours in., 
the Pacific Ocean. But independent of these strong 
daims ^ national celebrity, there are many circ^- 
stances in his voyage more intrinsically meritoriousj and 
which demand, in a peculiar degree, the attention of 
the historian. It is remarkable that he diouM attempt, 
with so weak a fleet, to achieve a navigation long sinGO 
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abandoned by the Spaniards on account of its extreme ■ 
difliculty and danger. He arrived in the tempestuous 
regions of the Magellanic Straits in the winter season, 
and yet he effbcteil his passage tlirough them in the 
short space o£ seventeen days ; a much less time than 
was found necessary by any of those who preceded him, 
or even who followed him in that course. 

It is likewise to be observed, diat he' advanced much 
farther towards the south than any of tlic Spanisli dis¬ 
coverers. There is litde rooi^'to doubt that he actually 
descried die headland afterwards named Cape Horn. 
Had he himself written die narrative of liis expcflition, 
many proofs would unquestionably remain to us of a ■ 
sagacious and penetrating spirit, which cannot be sup¬ 
plied from the vag^e and discordant narratives of his 
historians. He conjectured that the land to the south 
of the Straits of Magellan was broken land, or a cluster 
of islands ; an observation repeated by subsequent voy¬ 
agers, and which modem researches have gone near to 
verify. It is tme that die merit of having first dis¬ 
covered Cape Horn has been claimed by some for a 
captain of Loyasa's fleet, who, being driven from his 
course by a tempest, descried to the southwanl what ho 
called the " End of die Land.** * But it seems more 
probable t£at the land.aeen by the Spanish captain was 
only the soutb-eastera promontory of Staten lidand. 

* Brake also penetrated fardier on the north-western 
coast of America than any preceding navigator. He 
sailed as far as the forty-eighdi degree of northern lati-- 
tude, and took possession of the coast for the csown of 
England, near the port in which he wintered, in latitude 
He does not seem to have been aware that Ca- 
brUlo, in 1542, had surveyed the whole of that coast as 
far north afr43*’, with all the perseverance and accuracy 
which the nautical science of that age would admit. 
But on the line of coast Jietwecn 43'* and 4ft^, Brake 
had not been preceded by any of the Spanish navigators. 
A few years later, in 1582, Francisco Gali, after sur- 
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veying minutely thjs; islands of Jap'an^ ran to a very 
high latitude on his xetum home^ and ^rst touched the 
coast of Arnica in latitude 57^ 30'. From that point 
to Acapulco he observed all the headlands of the con¬ 
tinent. 

Drake's desif^ of retumhijg home by sidling north- 
wanls round America, is aiiother remarkable proof of 
the boldness of his mind^ I'he novelty of the route, did \ 
not seem to him to present any difficulties. ' FerfeiA 
his seamanship, rdying in^licitly on his own resources, 
and possessing that high c6uragc which is unacquainted 
even with the bodings of fear, he was, in idf -seasons 
and latitudes, perfectly at home on the ocean. In the 
ease and certainty with which he sliaped his course 
through unknown seas he hears a resemblance to his 
celebrated countryman captain Cook. 

Notwithstanding the numerous delays incidental to 
an expedition whidi had for its chief olgect the acqui- 
ritioii of wealdi hy the plunder of the Spaniards, Drake 
sailed round tlic globe in a shorter time tlian any pre¬ 
vious navigator. Success and celerity were the conse¬ 
quences of his prudence and resolution. M^ellan's 
voyage of circumnavigation employed diree' JfBBrs and 
thirty-seven days ; tliat of Drake oidy two years and ten 
months. 

There is nothing from which tlie abilities of a naval 
commander may be more fairly estimated, than from 
the ascendancy which he possesses over die minds of 
his crew. In diis Drake was unrivalled; no murmurs 
or mutlbous discontent destroyed the hanndny subsisting 
between him and his companions. Ilis manliness and 
generosity of temper are conspicuous in his treatment 
of the simple natives of New Albion. His humane and 
fearless de^iortment towards a weak and inoffensive 
people forma a striking contrast with the timid bar¬ 
barity displayed by the Spanjprds in his own days, and 
the Dutch who succeeded him, in their dealings with 
. the South Sea islanders. 

Sir l^rancis Drake was the first broke ip upon 
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the repose of the Spaniartls in die J?acific Ocean. Little 
did they expect to encouitter fora^ and hostile fleets 
in those sequestered seas, which they deemed peculiarly 
their own: least of all did they imagine ^at their 
enemies would reach them by tlie Sttaits of Magellan, 
which had b^n so wholly forgotten by their own navi¬ 
gators, as even to be supposed by popular opinion to 
faa,ve been closed up hy some dreadful convulsion of 
imtufep * But the expedition of sir Francis Drake 
formed a new and brilliant (jpoch in the history of - na¬ 
vigation. England was at that time awakening to a 
sense of its internal strength, and rising rapidly to diat 
maritime superiority which it has since so proudly main¬ 
tained. The pursuit of fame, and love^of chivalrous 
exploits, suited with the temper of the court in die. 
reign of Elizabeth. .Men of fortune and of educadon 
hurried into every path of enterprise which promised 
diem honour and distinction. Not a mw followed in 
the track of sir Francis Drake; and such was the ardour 
resulting from the success of his voyage, that in die 
course of sixteen years the English sent no fewer than 
six expeditions to the South Seas. 

The appearance of the English on the coast of Peru 
alarmed the Spaniards for the security of their treasures, 
and called their attention to the means of preventing 
similar insults. In October, 1579, Pedro Sarmiento 
Buled from Lima, with two large vessels, to examine 
more accurately the Straits of Magellan. To the south 
of Chili, on the wesdfm coast of Patagonia, he fell in 
with a labyrinth of inlets, harbours, and narrow chan¬ 
nels, which he supposecl would conduct him to the 
Straits of Magellan. Ascending a lofty eminence in diis 
ar^pedago, he reckoned no less than eighty-five islands. 




POr flilta di piloto d encublerta. 

CauM quiza importanti* y nouSiuda, 

Eita McreCa senia dt'acubierta 
Quads para noioCrot cwoiidlila $ 

Ora ipa yerm dc la-alturn clerta. 

Ora que alguna Isleta reinnvida 
llel tcmiieiluoMi mar y viriitn airado 
Encallaiido eii la lioca la ha nerrada 
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lying close togcther^within a short space around him. 
Having Extricated Imsdf with much difficulty from this 
intricate navigatioi^ he surveyed the Straits of Magellan, 
and then proceeded to Spain to report his observations. 
Sannionto is said, to have made during this voyage 
observations in longitude bytfdipaes, and the distances 
of the iUed stars.’' In Spaih he represented'in'such 
glosving colours the diipatc and productions of the Ma- , 
gcllaiiic country, and apdcc, so sanguinely of die possi¬ 
bility o' fortifying the straits^ so as to prevent intnuioD 
upon the Pacific Ocean, to which he supposed diem to 
afford the only entrance by the west, diat the king 
ordered the equipment of a fleet to carry his almeme of 
colonisation into cflfect. Twenty-three ships, with 3500 
men on board, set sail from <’adis hi 1581, under the 
command of Diego Florez Valdes: Sanniento hitnsdf 
was appointefl general of the colony. But misfor¬ 
tunes hung over this expcdidoii, uhich was furnished 
with a prodigality proportioneil to the ignorance whidi 
planned it. Some of the shijis were dispersed by 
gales before they reached the strait; othen entered it, 
but were foiceil hack again by bad weather. Florea^ dis¬ 
heartened by adversity, abandoned the eutei^sej and 
zctanicd to Spain: but Sanniento himself, ihoiifdi thrice 
obliged to retire to Brazil, still persevered in bis attempt, 
and at length succeeded in founding a city, which he 
named, from the king of Spain, San Felipe. But the 
new settlement experienced, in an unusual degree, the 
hardships of want and malady, which await all colonies 
in a strange and rigorous cliipate. Sarmiento lost the 
favour of tiic king of S|iain by bis deceitful description 
of the strait, which he represented to be iu many places 
so narrow that it could 1^ easily defended by a single 
fort, llcturning to Spain, in hopes of obtaining sub- 
coiirs for his infant settlement, die unhappy geuei^ was 
captureil by the English, and waa not ransomed till the 
ol^ect of his solicitude had cestfed to exist. The colony 
at San Felipe was quickly rciluced by famine and dis- 
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ease; the ravages of death became at length so groat, 
that die few who remained aliv^^crc unable- to bury 
their deceased companions. A •^stilence^.eonsequeutly 
ensued, which obliged the survivors, twenty-three in 
number, to desert the city, and wander forth to .procure 
subsistence -by hunting*^ fishing: but, unable to bear 
the^ri^tions and vicisaiCmdes of a savage life, die greater 
part of them soon perilled. 

The attempt of the Spaniww to fortify die straits, 
i^ch they believed to form the only entrance into the 
Pacific Ocean, did not dciter the English ailveifturers 
from |beir bold schemes of hostility. Among t\ie gen- 
dem^Yn that enterinising age who sought wcaldi and 
fame by privateering expedidons against die Spaniards 
one. of the most diSdnguislied leas Thomas Candidi, or 
Cavendish, proprietor of a large estate near Ipswidi in 
Sufiblk. As soon as he bdearoe master of his fortune 
he equipjied a vessel of 120 tons burd^, with which 
he accompanied sir Richard Greenville in' bis expedition 
to Virginia in 1585. Some experience, and aspirations 
prompted by die accounts which he heard of sir Francis 
DraJm's exploits in the western seas, were the sole fruits 
of thi^iien^prise: but h^s ardour was rather prompted 
diag,Extinguished by the expensiveness of his voyage i and 
he soon after fitted out a small fleet, consisting of three 
vessds, the largest of which was of 140 tons liurden, 
• and having on board 126 ofiicers and sailors, widi which 
he intended to follow the footsteps of Drake, and invade 
the Spanidi possaprions in the Sontii Seas. Ilaving pro¬ 
vided himself with maps, and whatever guides Ihe science 
of the age afforded, and having successfully employed his 
influence at court to obtain a commission from the queen 
■to cruise against the Spaniards, he set sail in July, 1586. 

When Candish arrived in the Straits of Magellan, 
the ruins of Sarmiento's unfortunate colony were still 
in existence. The bastions of the fort had suffered no 
dilapidation; some of the houses were sdU standings and 
the whole presented a mdancholy appearance of desola¬ 
tion.' One of the surviving Spaniard was found, who 
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gave to our countrymen on afflictiiigplij^imt of the suf¬ 
ferings wliich terminattfil.lBthedestnict^of the colony. 
The guns winjch had been moduted on ihh batteriee, and 
irhich the S^uiiardoj' foreseeing the fatf of the settle- 
mentj had ^en the precaution to bury in the sand, 
were dug for by Candish, |nd aU recovered. With 
respect to die natives, Ite co^mis Ihe account given by - 
preceding navigators of'Vttdr gigantic stature. Tlie 3ia^ { 
prearion of a foot in the sand, in one ii^ance, measnted 
eighteen inches. At Pcnguii^ Island, which lies wimin 
the straits, he found suc^.l^Aiultitude of those tdrd^ 
fh>m which the island has "its nartic, that he'could 
earily have taken suffici^t to serve as provision for hii^ 
whole voyage. 

Candii^ at lengdi left the strait^ .)and entered the 
Pacific Ocean, without encountering ''dby of those ?io- 
Icnt hurriesnes or variable wkids which have so 
baffled the skill of the Sjuinish seamen both before and 
after him. As he proceeded northward along the coast, 
he entered on hia. work of war and spoliation. He 
burned the town of Pay ta, and committed the like outrage 
at Puna, where he'sunk a large ship, having first plpn- 
dered her valuable cargo. On approaching Spain 
he ^toptured a vessel, on board of which was Snrihea, a 
piicdwell acquainted with the South Seas, and from 
whom he first received intelligence of a richly laden 
vessel whose arrival was daily expected from the Phi- 
]ip^nc». At Capo Saint Lucas, in California, where 
the ju^ng rocks resemble the Needles in the 
Isle of *" •hdter, awaiting hia prey. At 

length themed ^ ^ ^ 

waa i«n on the hS*®?' ?"? ^ ?* ***“! 

Anne of 700 tona ®^ .**‘® ®®““ ®®**' 

Idtai with a caigo'^fch J*®®*- 

11»#»idon of » rich 9"": 

«I.,-Fttch might have 'Vr 

fttd conK^aenLj but fc ® 

peMed the atorm which r“ “enpenence 

notprewnt Jffl wl™ 
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butioii which' of hit wealtli^ and returned to 

obedience bedjMK|, ^srord-and aBttiation had become in¬ 
curable. ' Prepurations were now made tc^return home. 
The prisoners^, were put on thore^ fiiirhishcd with 
(dotliing and provisions to enable them to reach New Spain 
over land ; and a few oidy: of the crew were retainech 
whose acquaintance-3filth $e I^an seas mig^t be ser- 
^ 'jflbtoble in the navigation p*bt]gtisl^ard. 

' Candish sailed from ^e coast of California to' the 
' liadrones, a distance whi^.he estimated at 1800 leagues, 
in the'short space of foripi&vo days. Pursuing a cir¬ 
cuitous ibute, by the ^ilippines, Borneo, and the 
Moluccas, he at length arriv^ hi Straits of Sunda. 
Having here refitted^ and takeii' ill a new stock of pro¬ 
visions. he put tq^^'fca, and after a voyage of nine weeks 
anw^l at the Ca^'' of Good Hope. 

thiring this navigation he made numerous observ¬ 
ations on winds, tides, and currents, which contributed 


not a little to improve tlic nautical science of the day. 
He remarked diat tlie distance from Java to the Cape of 
Good Hope was above 2000 leagues in ^thc Portuguese 
cliarts, while by his reckoning it was only 1850. He 
thus- ildfite a considerable approximation to geographical 
correctmas in contracting the distance between die Gi^ 
of Good Hope and the remote countries of India ; wliflc 
at the same time he increased the interval between the 


•Spice Islands and the continent of America. Leaving 
the Cape of Good Hope, he touched at Saint Hel^a, 
which he dcscribea as a ddicious island covered with 


trees; and he was the first British navigator «vho dis¬ 
covered the local advantages of that idand, which hail 
hidierto been resorted to exclusively by the Portuguese 
fleets. The native forests, with which it was then 
covered, were afterwords destroyed with singular rapi¬ 
dity by the introduction of goats and rabbits .into 'the 
island; and this is n4^||ie only instance in which the 
multiplication of these^ Ahimals has laid hare the most 
enchanting scraes in nature. Candish arrived at Ply¬ 
mouth on the 9th of September, f588. 
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Ill this voyage we nee another proof of the rapid im- 
proveinclit of maritime neiiekee. Drake had' circum¬ 
navigated the glohc In tlirre montliK lesn time than had 
been employed in arllke navigation by the companions of 
Magdlan ; but die voyage of CuiuUsh round the globe 
wan performed in eight months less than that of Drake. 
Jii all tlic accounts which remain of his voyage may lie 
seen abundant evidence that he surveyed every olgect 
with the eye of an expert seaman. lie examined witli 
gre.at care the Straits of Magellan ; his account of the Phi- 
]ip])ines is full of valuahlc informutioii; and he Bkcwisc 
brought home with him a map and description of (.'liina. 

IIis success as a privateer suqiussed the anticipations 
of tile most sanguine, lie is said, by contemporary 
writers, to have amassed wealth sufficient to buy a fair 
earldom." licing young and ardent, lie regarded his 
early goinl fortune as only the- ])rc1iule to greater acqui¬ 
sitions. lint success so eminent was not to he repeated: 
and Fortune^ who had once lavished all her favours on 
him, rudely repulsed liis future adilresscs. lie equipped 
a second fleet, and sailed once more for the MagSlanic 
Sitraits. 'Hut his ])rogress ivas now thwarted by all the 
calamities that can beset a maritime expedition. - Con¬ 
tinued storms baffled all his attempts to enter die l*acific 
Ocean; mutiny broke out among his crews; his captains 
disobeyed liis coinjnands; and, after sustaining a consi¬ 
derable time the unif^d pressure of bodily fatigue and 
mental anxiety, lie suif^ under his affliction, and died 
on the coast of Prasil. Xl'hc lamentable issue of this 
cx])editioii dninped, for a the arilour of enterprise 

which existed in England; anV the experienced mariners 
of (?andish*s fleet, many of wHom had been the com¬ 
panions of sir Francis Drake, wciNphliged to seek abroad 
diat employ men t which they couil'l ttot find at home. 

The union of the crowns of Spa^^n and Portugal under 
Philip II. gave a sudden check toV^e spirit of aggran¬ 
disement with which the latter nation^ extended its acqui¬ 
sitions ill the East. The loss of nat' tonal independence^' 
ajpd the interference of a government^ ®t once jealous and 
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remiss, paralysed that cner$|;y which the rortiigiicse had 
previously displaycil in m<maiitil&iS|)ecu1atioii and in cun- 
quest. ^\'^hilc Uic rortli'guesc empire in ^ic Kast thua 
lost that vital apirit which hail hitherto iioiiritiheil and 
sustained it, it was assailed from without by enemies 
provoked hy the same genius of encroaching and despotic 
policy. lMiili[i, hy attacking the riglits of the Ilollaiiders, 
ccnipelled them to take up anna.and to assert their inde- 
peniience. The Dutch, while oheilieiit siihjecta, were 
prohibited fn)in engaging in the luerative coiiinKTce in 
the Kakt. They had Ik'cii compelled to reivive all the 
productions of llie IiidicH at second hand, tliroiigli the 
incrcliants of Spain and 1*ortiigaJ. Jlut now, when they 
found themselves involved in so unequal a eontt'sl, to 
tnainlain which, though they brought the eoiirnge of 
freeiqen, Uicy were iinahle to Kupi>ly ilie adequate and 
necesrary funds, they were proinjiti’d not only hy iulerest, 
hut hy national hatriil, to attack the Spiiiiish possessions 
ill the Indies and South Sens. 'I'lieir attempts to find a 
]iassagc by die north-east to India had proved unsiieeess- 
ful; and they were tempted, hy the example of the 
English, to pursue boldly tlie bcaU'ii tracks by tlie Cape 
of irood' lloiic and the Straits of Magellan. 

In the beginning of the year some eminent 

Diitdi merchants resolved to equip an exiieflitiuii for 
the purpose of cruising on the coasts of New Spain and 
.Peru, as tile English had alreatly done with so iiiueb 
success. Accordingly four ships were titled out, and 
manned hy ii tO persons of all ranktk C tiiver Van Noort 
was ai>pointcd to the coimiiand of this little fleet. The 
officers were all men of experience; and the pilot, Mellisli, 
had already sailed with C'andish in his voyage round the 
world. 7'heir voyage was so much retarded hy had 
weather, accidents, iickiiess, and discord, that fiftwn 
months elapsed licforc they could enter the Straits of 
Magellan. While anchored in the straits, they saw 
some men on a little islaiid brandisliing their weaia.iis at 
,them ill token of defiance. The Dutch, nevertlu'less, 
lanricd, and pursued the savages to a cave, which they . 







officers I'fivcrise to ''eneral ilisconieaM:u:it. In April they 
entered the Straits of wJiere they Were de¬ 

tained; for*' five months by adVerse winds. During all 
tlila/fitee, they sufTored much from scarcity of iooil and 
the severity of tlie 4t1|mate. The keen air made tlicin 
inonliiiateJy hungry; Thiy had nothing to satisfy tliem- 
selvei with hut raw herbs and shell-fish, which produced 
diseases, and only adilcil to their misery. At length 
tlirco of the ships effected their passagt^'nito the South 
Sea, where they were disjicrscd by storms, as related 
uImvc in our account of William Adams. l>c M'eert, 
whose viMSKcl was a l>ad sailer, and whose crew were 
liislicartcncil, remained behind ; nor did he receive any 
OAsistanw from \'an Noort, who, when passing through 
the strait, found him there in a distressed condition, un¬ 
able either to proceed or to return, lie struggled for nine 
months with all die dilKciildea tliat could lieset him in 
a rigorous climate and tenipcstuoiih seas ; and at It'ngth, 
roiitriving to make his way into the Atlantic, readied the 
Maese, after a voyage of six moiitlis, witJi thirty-six men 
surviving out of a crew of 10.5. In leaving the Straits of 
Miigellan he discovercil three small islands to the south¬ 
east, which he named the St-btiMiue Inlanda: they arc 
the lalamls of ICiiglish map::. 

V While the Dutch and English threatened to aiinihiUittf 
the settleiiiciits of the Spaniards in India and Peru, the 
last-iTiciitioiie<l nation, guiiled more in its policy by 
covetousness than prudence, was still lK‘iit on extending 
its colonial dominion in the South. It was not forgotten 
that Moiiiillaiia had attempted, in 1 o(jo, to plant a colony 
in Santa Cruz; and in KiOfi, IVdro Kernandez deQuiros, 
who had acconipaiiiul MeiuUiia in that voyage as chief 
]iilot, was sent witli thn-c good ships and a small vessel 
ciilleil a zabra, to revisit that island, and make furthei* 
discoveries^ (jiiiros eiigagnl cordially in this under¬ 
taking ; and as be was an able navigator, this voyage 
contributed more largely to the stock of geographical 
information than any other expedition fitted out by die 
?Spaniarda since die days of Magellan. 
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Ilo sailed from C'allttoon tlic 1 st of 1 H'comiji'r, 
Several islands vii'Tv dtsrovoivil b) liini at ihe ei'in- 
iiu'iictTiiiTit of liis \uyagt‘, whivli attraetcil little AtLen- 
tioiii :th llifv aivpf'aii'd \iiiiiihabitetl. Hut nt flic ^ml of 
six vvirks, ulieii the crews liegaii to feel (li.stresHed for 
fresh provisions, an island was descricih oit ^vliieli lui- 
inerous Hres ;:ave an :i«>sur.’Uii'(' of lininan haliilatioiiK. 
It was situated in lo' S., and received from Quin's 
the name of Sugitturin. No anchorage coiilil Ims funml 
near the shore, nor could a huiding Ik* effected from the 
I'.oats, owing to tlie vifdence of the surge. 'J'lie natives, 
armed with ehihs ami laiiees, .stcHsi in nuiiilH'rs on tlie 
riK'ks. A young Sjiaiiiard, named Fraiieiseo I’oiier, in¬ 
dignant at the failure of their attempts to rotteh tlie 
shore, strijiped off ids clothes ami swam to the nicks. 
The native^', filled witli admiration at his eonfiiience 
and eoiir.ige, sprang to his assistance, and welcomed him 
with ailectionate einhraivs, re]>eatedly kissing his fon.*- 
heail. Quiros ditl not remain here long ; hut he learned 
from the iiativi>s that lie woulfl fiml a large country in 
his route. 'J'lie Sagittaria of Quiros is generally siip- 
pi'.seil to he <Malieite; the chief ohjectioii to their iileii- 
tity heing the ilifliculty experienced hy tile Spanish 
iiH\igainr in finding good aiiclioragc.*' 

Le:i\ing this island, the Spaniards soon after arrivetl 
at the Ml dv ht <rt‘uft‘ Jlrnnftntif or Island of llainl- 
. some People, so iiiiim-tl from the reniarkahle la-auty of its 
inhabitants. Their courage and audacity corres|Knideil 
willi tlieir physical vigour. Tiie men approac.hetl tlic 
ships ill their faiuies, hranrlishiiig their jitvijins, and 
making other demonstrations of «ipen defiance, 'i'liey 
tieil a eord to tile smallest of the vessels, and eiifiea- 
vmircfl, hy swimming, to draw' her on shore, nor itid the 
feport anil dreailful execution of iire-arniK at once inli- 
niidate them. The w'omeii were fair, with graceful 
ilciiieanour, and were thought more attractive than the 
Spariisli ladies, 'riioiigh Quiros was partial to the 
Soutli ^$ea islanders in general', and to tliis liaiidMiinc 

■ FK'iiricii, ilccouvcitc* dc9 Ftrar.^aii, p. SSk Burney, vol. 11 p.C^l. 
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race in particular, he was cxtreiiicly harsh anri UTwkil- 
ful in lug'mode iif dealing wlt^ thciri. Hence he had 
occasion to give to this island tlie sinister name of 
MtHfUnea, or Slaughter Island. 

lie next arriveil at the island of Taumaco, in 10^ 
Boudi: here lie founii tiiat the inhabitants, who had 
never setMi ISiiropeaiis before, were yet not uiiac^ijiainted 
witli tlie effects of fire-arms. They imintaiiied an in¬ 
tercourse with Santa Cnia, and had heard of Mendana's 
proceedings in that island. Fn Taumaco the Spaniards, 
as usual, abused the hosjntality and provoketi the hos¬ 
tility of tlie natives. Quiros, however, obtained here 
sonic important iiiforination. Tuiiiay, the chief or king 
of tlic island, named to him above sixty islands, at tlie 
saino Uinc indicating their sixes and the directions in 
which they lay; and mentioned also a large country 
which he calk'd Maiiicolo: to express its dimciiKions, 
he opened both his arms without juiniiig them again, to 
show lluit it exteiidi'd without end. I'liis ]iiece of in¬ 
telligence fHimed the ardour of Quiros; anti us he found 
it impossible to maintain a friendly intercourse with tlic 
natives, whom he treated .with insolence and cruelty, 
ho did not prolong Ills stay at Taumaco, hut hastened 
to Uic discovery of the great country '* towanls tlie 
south. 

At length on the Ist of May he ap]»roachcd its shores, 
and two days after anchored in the port lie la yum 
On?, a spacious haven capable of euiitainiiig 1000 
ships, anil with two tine rivers flowing into it, one of 
which, ac^cordiog to Quiros, is as large as the Ciimdal- 
<}uivir at Seville. As he supposed that the land wdiieh 
he had now discovered was part of the long sought 
southern coiitinciit, he named it Atutmlm dvi 
Siuitu. That region of fancy liad been long painted in 
the brightest hues that romantic imaginations could 
impart; and, consec|iiently, ** all on Imard," to use the 
, expressimiK of Tor<piema«la, “ were overjoyed at having 
attained tlie object of their dostres, holding within their 
gfaSp the most abundant and powcrfid country which 
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hail yet been iliscovcrucl by Spanianls.” * Itut tbe vio¬ 
lence of tbe Spaiiianls, exciting the fletcrmhieil enmity 
of t)ic inlialntants, defeateil all their ])lans. Quiros, 
however, took pussesMion of the country in the name of 
Philip Ill., ami acted the fonnalitiea of founding a city, 
which he named \eir Jvrtimltm, ap|ioiiiting the alcaldcsy 
regidores, and other uiiieers. 

While (jiiiros lingered in the ])urt of Ln Vem Cruz, 
still hoping to establish a friendly .eorrespondence with 
the islanders, a violent storm drove his ship out to sea, 
thus separating him from the remainder of his fleet, 
lie returned immeilintely to Mexico, whenee he pro- 
ceedi'd to S)>ain to entreat ]»ennission ** to add the 
Australia ilcl Kspiritu Santo tx> the other possessions of 
the Spanish monarchy/' So importunately ilitl he urge 
his suit, that he is said to have presenUsl no less than 
fifty ti einorials on the hiihject to the king, lie dc- 
scrilk'd the newly liiseovcTed country as a iierfect para¬ 
dise, alioiinding of eonrse in the precious metals. Ilis 
zeal and assiduity at length gaiiieil their ohjecr, and he 
was reiiiaiidiil to the viceroy of Peru to la; fiiriiishetl 
with sliips for another expedition ; hut he died at 
Punaiiiii on his way to Lima. Ilia Australia is geiiernUy 
believed to he the same with the (immlfs Cj^r/nflf.s of 
JlougHiiiville, and \v»- ilrhyirirn of (juiik. 

After the st^paration of f^iiiros from his fleet, Tams 
• Vaz lie Torres, the second in eoinmaiid, proceeded on 
his voyage to the sout1i>\vest. lie saw enough of Aus¬ 
tralia to iHTsiiaiie hint that it was not a enntiiieiit, anil 
mentions his intention of cireuninavigating it if the 
season had permitted. Having reaclieil the latitude of 
"l'^ without finding land, ho stood more to the,north, 
and at length tell in with the eastern extremity of New 
(ruinea, and followed the southern coast of tliat great 
island on his way to the Moluccas. He found this sea, 
whieh he was the first to explore, to 1 h* an are1iij>elngo 
coverefi with iniiiiiiierahle islands. It is reiiiarkahh.* 
also, that ill 11 - south latitude he saw land to the suiiih- 

* M(iiiur<|uia Iiidi'-a, liii. v. va|>. CS. 
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ward^ wl&ich must have been some part of the great 
Terra Australis, at present commonly but incorrectly 
calletL New Holland. Torres went on shore in different 
parts of New Guinea, and took formal possession of that 
country for the king of Spain. 

Wliile Portugal maintained an obstinate stniggle with 
TIollaiid for the possession of the Spice Islands and the 
Japanese trade, the Dutch East India company resolved 
to make a vigorous effort to reach tlic Moluccas by the 
Straits of Magellan. Six large vessels were equipped 
for that purpose, and sailed from the 'Pexel in August, 
1()14, under the command of George Spilbergen. The 
course which he designed to follow was kept profoundly 
secret until he hod advanced a long way across die 
Atlantic; die crews then breaking out into murmurs, 
from anxiety to know their destination, he dcclaretl 
'' that he h^ no other orders than to sail through the 
Straits of Magellan, inasmuch as no otlier jiassagc was 
known to liiin.*' He effected his passage tlirough the 
straits in tliirty-foiur days. Spilbergen adds his testi¬ 
mony in favour of the existence of Patagonian giants. 
At first ho was iiiclincfl to doubt on diis point die ve¬ 
racity of previous voyagers. The savages whom he 
usually saw wen* rather below the ordinary size; but 
one day a man of gigantic stature was oliservefl climbing 
a hill to look at the fleet: he afterwards approached the 
shore for die same purpose, and was seen ifistincdy by 
all the crews. It was the unanimous opinion that his 
stature exceeded that assigned to the Patagonians by 
Magellan." The fleet entered the South Sea in May, 
not without encountering one of those violent storms 
which seem to keep iierjietual guard at the entrances 
of diosc dangerous straits. The remainder of die voyage 
was a continual triumph. No geographical discoveries 
indeed were made, but Spilbergen succeeded in die 
proper olyect of the cxpctlition. He completely de- 
feateil the Spanisli fleet on the coast of Peru; he assisted 
in the reduction of the Spice Islands; and contributed 
cffbctually to establish the power of the Dutch in th$ 
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East Indies. He arrived safely in Holland in July, 16l 7, 
having employed two years and eleven inoiiths in liia 
voyage round the globe. His glory was enhanced by 
the contrast of his voyage with those of Van Noort and 
Mahu: for he brought luick his amuiincntundinnnislied; 
whereas of nine slii^w that had sailed in the preceding 
expeditions, only one returned home. 

The year after the departure of Spilbcrgen's cxpe« 
dition, two ships fitted out by private adventurora sailed 
from the Texel on a voyage of discovery. This voyage, 
vrhich, as far as regarded tlic projectors, was as unfor¬ 
tunate in its termination as that of Spilbergen's was 
successful, though far more important in the history of 
geography, had its rise in the following circumstances: 
~ The Dutch East India Company claimed, by virtue 
of their charter, an exclusive right to tlic trade carrietl 
on widi India by the (*ape of Good lloiic and the Straits 
of Magellan; Imt the merchants, who felt tlieiiiseivcs 
oppresse<l by this inonoimly, enteitaiiied hopes tliat Uic 
exclusive rights conferred by tlie charter might be nulli¬ 
fied by a strict iiiterprebition of the very dause which 
conveyed the grant. The states-geiieral, with a view 
to encourage navigation, anti chiefly, perhaps, to tliseover 
the long sought north-west ]iassage, had deci-eeil tliat 
the discoverers of new iwssages to India diould have 
tlic profits of the first four voyages by tlic newly dis¬ 
covered route as thdr rewanl. It was concluded, there¬ 
fore, that if a passage round South America, lUstiuct 
from the Straits of Magellan, w'cre discovered, the op¬ 
pressive privilt^cs of the East India Conipaify might be 
completely evaded. 

An opulent merchant of Amsterdam, named Isaac Ic 
JIdaire, well verseil in geography, was disposed to believe 
in the existence of sudi a passage; and consulting M'il- 
liam Conielison Schouten, of Horn, a man of great nau¬ 
tical experience, he was confirmed in bis opinion. The 
result of thdr deliberatioiiB was, that sudi a passage 
might probably be found; that the soutliem countries 
which might be reached by it abounded in ridies; and. 
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finally, that the East India Company could not interfere 
ivith a trailc carried on with India by a route distinct 
from those mentioned in their charter, lii consequence, 
it was resolved to despatch an expedition of discovery. 
Isaac le Maire advanced the greater part of tlie money ; 
Schoiitcn was allowed to have Uie sole direction of the 
voyage; and Jacob Ic Afaire, the eldest son of Isaac, 
was to accompany him as supercargo. So eager were 
they ill the prosecution of the design, that their arrange¬ 
ments were soon completed. Strict secrecy was ob¬ 
served with respect to their definite object: yet their 
intention of exploring the soutliem seas was generally 
known; and the terms in which we have seen above 
that Spilhergen expressed the instructions of his voyage, 
might lead to the conclusion that theories respecting the 
existence of a southern passage had been sonic time in 
agitation. Sir Francis Drake, though he took no ]iains 
to bhizoii his geographical discoveries, was well aware 
tliat he had nearly circumnavigated the broken land 
called 'rierra del Fiiego, and that he had seen the soutli- 
ennnost extremity of America, 'rius conviction he Iiatl 
inipartiri to sir Richani Hawkins, a man of nautical 
experience anti well acquainted with those seas, who 
concurred w'ith him in opinion, and who writes, that 
a man with a fair wind may kee]i the main sea and 
go round about the straits to tlie southWanl, which 
is the shorter way/* It is not surprising, therefore, 
that at a time when the Dutch derived so much assist¬ 
ance from English scauien, the hydrographioal iiifonn- 
atioii of Drake should liavc passed traditionally into 
Holland, and have reached the cars of those whose in¬ 
terests made tliem eager to embrace it. 

*rhe two Bhi))s, the Unity and the Horn, sailed from 
the Tcxcl in June, 1 ()!.'». Having provided himself 
with an English gunner and carjienter, Schonten stood 
boldly across the Atlantic, resolving to slum those delays 
of stopping ill iKirt which had proved fatal to many pre¬ 
ceding expeditions. *rheir destination was hitherto a 
secret but on crossing the line, the crew were told that 
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tliL'y p-erc bound to Terra Australis (Del Espiritu Santo 
of Quiros)^ and the inen^ who had never before lieard of 
this country^ wrote the name in tlieir ca])s in order to 
remember it. By the middle of Dceeiiiber tliey rcaehed 
Port Desire, at the eastern eiitraiiee of tlio straits, where 
theKinallor of die two vessels, the Horn, was accidentally 
consumed by lire, W'lieii undergoing some repairs. Pro- 
cceiling souUiward from diis port, they discovcrctl Sta^ 
ion Lnntl; anil passing through die strait which st'par- 
ates it from Tierra del Puego, they found a great sea, 
in which w'halcs and other monsters were so numer¬ 
ous as to emlmrrass the passage. Sea mews, larger dian. 
swans, with wings stretching a fathom across, flew 
screaming round the ship. The wind was adverse, and 
they were com|}clled to tack much: but at length tlicy saw 
the southern extremity of the land to which Schoiitcii, 
from liis native town, gave the name of (Jape Horn. 
1'hc strait through which they had just sailed was named 
from Le Afaire, the projector of the voyage. On the 
Jd of February, while struggling with adverse winds, 
they reached lat. and saw no land ; on the 

12th, sailing on the o]i])usitc tack, they found them¬ 
selves to the west of Alagellaifs iStraits. Nothing could 
exceed their joy at this discovery ; but they were so 
distrcssi'd by die fatigues of their late voyage, diat they 
steered direedy fur the island of «fuan Fernandes, in order 
. to iiididgc there in a short repose. I'hcy found the island; 
but being uiiacipiaintcd widi its shores, they could not 
approach it diruugh the surf, and were ohligcil to con¬ 
tinue their voyage. Several small islands w«rc descried 
by them, which seemed to have just risen from the 
waves. They were, in general, not above die level of 
the sea, the interior being covered with lagoons, and sur¬ 
rounded by a kind of dyke. Some of diem appeared to be 
in a more advanced state of formation, and were furnish¬ 
ed with a few trees. In one of them, named i'Yy litlanA 
from the circumstance, die flics were so numerous as 
to appear to the Dutchmen a sort of plague; the sea¬ 
men were covered with them as with anodier clothing, 

T 
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and some days dapscd before the ship could be freed 
from these disajp^able visiters. Schouten at length 
arrived in Java, where his ship was confiscated by the 
East India Company, and instcaul of receiving the honour 
which was due to bis merit as a navigator, he was 
treated as an interloper and delinquent. It is to be 
remarked, that Schouten did not prosecute liis design of 
examining tlie southern regions of the great ocean ; the 
loss of the Horn, and the distress which he endured in 
his voyage by Le Maire^'s Straits, diverted him from his 
pur])osc, and compelled liim to choose the easy navigation 
in the tiade winds near the line, where there were not, 
however, any discoveries to be made. But this voyage 
first demonstrated that the Straits of Magellan were 
not the eastern door of the Vacific ; and it is not the 
least merit of tliis discovery, that it was not purely the 
result of chance. 

The Spanianls thus learned the folly of their pre¬ 
sumption, in attempting, four and thirty years before, to 
exclude other nations from the navigation of the Pacific, 
by fortifying the Straits of Magellan. On hearing the 
result of Schouten's voyage, they sent, in 1618, Barto¬ 
lomeo and Gonzalo Nodal, to explore in detail the south¬ 
ern coasts which the Dutch hod just discovered: and 
it is worth while to observe, iliat they employed Dutch 
pilots ill this voyage; thus acknowledging themselves 
outstripped in maritime skill by the very people whose 
spirit of enterprise they had sought to crush by die 
extinction of their liberties. The Nodals cxecuteil their 
task with clnlity; they completely dreumnavigated the 
Tierra del Fu^o, and thus completed the survey of 
South America. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

VOYAGES IN THE PACIFIC^ AND DISCOVERY OF 

AUSTRALIA. 

TIIK STRAITS OF AKIAX.—IllSCOVERlKS ASCRIBKO TO UHOAXETA. 
»-DKrOSlTlONS OF I.A11RJLLRHO ANll MARTIN ClIACE.—FA¬ 
BULOUS VOYAGE OF MALnOKAINl. -KXPKlIlTlON OF TUAK DE 

FL'CA.- VlNniCATlON OP HIS VOYAGE. — VOYAGE OF UK 

FONTK.-HE IILSCOVKUS THK ARCHIPELAGO OF ST. LAZARUS. 

— ENTERS LAKE VELASCO. — PROCEEDS TO LAKE BELLE. — 
DESCRNDS A RIVER. — ARRIVES AT VUE ATLANTIC. — BER¬ 
NARDO EXPLORES THE SEA OF TATARY.-—VISCAYNO KIIHVEVS 
CALIPOHNlA.<—AGUILAR ARRIVES AT TitB RIVER OF QUIVIKA. 

— SKf;RKCY OF TllK SPANIAHDN.-FIRST lllSCOVEHY OF NEW 

HOLLA MJ. —VOYAGE OF UKHTOGE. — KOELSt UE NUYTZ, AND 
CARPENTER. — NF.W 1IOL1.ANU KNOWN EARLY TO TIIK FOR- 
TUGL". SE. -EXPEDITION OF ABEL TASMAN. — HE VlKl'OVKllS 

VAN Diemen's land.—arrives at new Zealand.—driven 

AWAY BY THE NATIVES.—lf£ FINDS THE FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 

— AMSTERDAM ISLAND. — ROTTERDAM.-KINDLY RECEIVED 

BY THE NATIVES.—DANGEHUCS SHOALS.—VASAIAN RETURNS 
BY NEW GUINEA. 

WiiiLK the geography of Soiidi America thus rose into 
dear light, the obscurity of fable anil uncertainty still 
hung over the nortliCm ]N)ition of tliat great continent. 
When Cortereal retumeil from the coast of Labrador, 

' where he had proliably entered the Gulf of St. Law¬ 
rence, he reported that he had discuvered the Straits of 
Anian, which were supposed at that time, and for ages 
afterwards^ to conduct into the Pacific OiSean. The 
origin of this name is uncertain, but the belief in the 
existence of die Straits of Anian gave rise to many a fle¬ 
xion, and communicated a tinge of the fabulous even to 
voyages that were actually performed. But as men are 
more willing to believe in Ae activity of their imagina¬ 
tions, than in their liability to become its dupes, accounts 
which had so large a mixture of die incredible were 
looked upon as mere inventions, and wholly disrcgarrled. 
The celebrated voyagl^ Andres de Urdaneta, who ac« 

T 4 
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companied Lq^aspi on his expedition to the FhiUppines^ 
and returned to New Spain by tlie northern Pacific^ was 
reported to have discovered a northern strait conducting 
from the great ocean into tlie Atlantic. The high re¬ 
putation of IJrdaneta as a navigator and cosmographer^ 
by representing him as a fit person to solve an inter¬ 
esting geographical probleinj may have conduced^ along 
with some speculations found among liis papers at his 
dcatlij, to give rise to this report. In 1574^ a pilot of 
New Spain, named Juan Fernandes de Ladrillero^ pub¬ 
licly declared tliat he had discovered a strait of com¬ 
munication about 800 leagues to the nortli of Compos- 
tella, ill New Spain^aiid tliat it disembogued itself into the 
sea where the English went to kill fish. Anotlicr formal 
depositioii to tlie same efiect, was made in ]579» by 
Martin Chack, a Portuguese mariner^ wlio stated tliat 
in a small ship^ of eighty tons burden^ he had found a 
way from tlie East Indies through the Gulf of New¬ 
foundland^ which he believed to be in latitude north. 
The discovery said to have been made by Lorenzo Fer¬ 
rer Maldonado, who, it was pretended, made a voyage 
from Lisbon to the coast of Labrador, in the year 1598, 
and found a strait by which the navigation from Spain 
to China might be performed in tlirce montlis, is no 
doubt as apocryphal as the foregoing. - 

Among the voyages which were for a long time 
considered as fictitious, and the credit of which is not 
perfectly established at the present day, one of tlie first, 
ill die onler of time and of importance, is the expedi¬ 
tion of Juan de Fuca. This pilot, whose real name 
was Apostolos Valcrianos, was a Greek of tlie island of 
Cephaloiiia, and was employed in the service of Spain 
for upwards of forty years. Being at Lemnos, in the 
year 159^b on his return from his voyages, lie. gave an 
account of his last expedition to Mr. Michael Lock, an 
English gentleman of talent and respectability, by whom 
the particulars were communicated to Ihirchas. Fuca, 
according to the account that he gave, had been des- 
patdied trom the harbour of Atapidco, in 1592, by die 
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viceroy of Mexico^ with a small caravel anil a pinnace^ 
for the purjiose of discovering tlie eoinmunicatioii by 
the nortli of America from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Ocean, iletween the jiarallels of 47"' and 48 ’. he found 
tliat the land trended to the north>east, and presc'iitcd a 
large opening which might possibly be a strait; he cii- 
tcreil itj and sailed through it for die space of twenty 
days. The land in some jilaccs extended toward the 
north-east, in others toward die north-west: the pas¬ 
sage grew much wider as he advanccii, and contained 
several islands. Fuca freiiueiitly went on shore, and 
saw a number of inhabitants clothed with skins of ani¬ 
mals ; die country appeared to him to lie fertile, and to 
abound in gold, silver, and ]>ear]s. He continueil this 
course till he reached the Atlantic Ocean. He had found 
the strait, through its entire length, to be of a width suf¬ 
ficient lb:- navigation; and the nioudi by which he had 
entered it hail appeared to him to be thirty or forty 
leagues across. Uc then resolved to return by the same 
passage, for he W'as satisfied that he luid accomplished 
the object of his mission in discovering a coiiiinunicatioii 
of the two seas across the continent of America. He 
was also prevented from advancing by his dread of the 
savages, whom he was unable to resist if diey thought 
proper to attack him: lie dicreforc returned to Acapulco, 
where he spent two years in vainly soliciting the reward to 
nvlilch he thought liiniself ciititleil fur the discovery that 
oiiciied to Spain a new source of wealth and jinispcrity. 

The voyage of Fuca was long regarded as a fiction ; 
the discoveries of the English in Hudson's llay dearly 
demonstrating tliat tliere docs not exist such a commu¬ 
nication with die western ocean as that whicli he pre¬ 
tends to have discovered; but his narrative ought to 
be interpreted with all the indulgence which is due to 
writings of that age. Modem researches have proved 
that there exists an inlet near the latitude mentioned by 
him, which conducts, not indeed into the Atlantic, but 
into a large basin, or interior sea, whicli separates a 
great arcliipelago from the high lands of the continent. 
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It is probable tliat Fuca, having proceed 150 or 160 
leagues in tliis basin^ felt convinced that it would con¬ 
duct him into the Atlantic ocean; and diat^ under this 
presumption^ he hastened his return^ just as Cortereal 
had announced his discovery of the Straits of Anian^ 
and as the Dutcli voyager Cornelison liail turned back 
from the north-eastern seas with a conviction tliat he had 
found a passage to Tatary and China. But Fuca^ by 
confounding hypothesis with fact^ has incurred tlie dan¬ 
ger of being wholly disregarded. 

Tuwarils the beginning of the present century there 
was circulated in Europe the account of expedition 
performed in 1640, by one admiral Bartolomeo dc FuentOj 
or Fonte^ which appeared for tlie first time in London 
in 1708^ in a pcrioilical work entitled Mefmir» fur the 
Curious. It long occupied the attention of English^ 
German, and French geographers, but is now deservedly 
rq^arded as a fiction. Yet die iiaines of l)e Lisle, 
Buache, and Flcuricu, who condescemlcd to become its 
apologists and defenders, may still entitle it to a brief 
consideration. 

The narrative relates that the king of Spain, alarmed 
at the progress made by Hudson, James, and other 
navigators, in the north-west, determined to oppose 
their attempts to readi die Pacific Ocean by that course, 
and for this purpose De Fontc received ortlcrs to sail 
with four armed ships. Accordingly he put to sea, from 
Callao, on the 3d of April, lb‘40. At the port of 
St. Helena, 200 leagues to the north of the Bay of Guay¬ 
aquil, they took in a large quantity of bitumen, or mi¬ 
neral tar, which was deemed an excellent remedy for the 
scurvy. The master of De Fonte's ship informed him, 
that 200 leagues north from Cape St. Lucas the flood 
tide from the north met that flowing from the south, 
and that he was therefore sure diat California must be 
an island. On this information, don Diego Pendosa, 
a young nobleman of great knowledge in cosmography, 
undertook to discover whether California were an island 
or a peninsula; and, for that purpose, parted from the 
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admiral's fleet with his ship and four small boats. Dc 
Fonte, continuing his voyage to the norths sailed aliont 
S0‘() leagues tlirough crookeil channels among islands, 
which he named ^e Archipelago of St. iMzaruti ; the 
boats keeping always ahead and sounding, to guard against 
the danger of rocks and shoals. I’etlro de Bernardo, 
who was despatched by the admiral to explore a large 
river flowing from tlie north, ascended it into a great 
lake full of islands inhabited by a friendly people. He 
named it iMke VelfUfco. On this lake he sailed first 140 
leagues W., and then 43() E.N.E., till he came to 77° 
of latitude. Dc Fonte having despatched captain Ber- 
nanlo, as he informs us, on foe discovery of the north¬ 
eastern part of the Tatarian Sea, procecdeil himself up 
a large navigable river, ivliich he naineil Jlio fott RegeSj 
running nearly nOrth-east. The admiral received a 
letter fro.A Bernardo, dated die 17th of June, 11)40, in 
which he informed him that he had left his ship in die 
Lake Velasco, between Bcrnanlo Island and the penin¬ 
sula CJonihasset; that he had ascended the river from 
the lake eighty leagues, and down three falls or rapids, 
and entered die Tatarian Sea in lat. 6*1'^. He found 
die land trending to the north-cast: die country 
aboiindeil with venison, anil die sea and rivers were filled 
with excellent fish. De Fonte himself had, in the mean 
dine, arrived at an Indian town called ConoHHct, on the 
south side of Lake wliich, although he entered it 

by a river, was yet, os it ap^iears from his narrative, 
reaclicil by the dde. The mullets of Lake Belle arc the 
finest in the world. • 

On die 1st of July, l6'40, he sailed from Lake Belle, 
down a river, which he named ParmenHerg in honour 
of his friend, the surveyor of die fleet. He passed eight 
rapids, making a fall of diirty-two feet, and arrived, on 
the (>di of July, at a large lake, which he named iMke 
de Rente. It was 1()0 leagues long, from W.S.W’. to 
E.N.E., and sixty broad, and abounded with cod and 
ling: a suspicious circumstance; as both these fish, and 
ling especially, may be considered as bdonging to die 
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deep and open sea. The woods here were frequented 
by the moose deer; and tlie vegetation, as described by 
De Fontr, is suitable to a northern latitude. Proceeding 
still towards the he passed through another 

lake, which he naineil Etttrech/o de llouquilh, tliirty-four 
leagues long, two or three broad, and with a great deptii 
of water. The country now grew sensibly worse, and the 
climate more austere; as miglit be expected from a 
north-eastern progress over tlie North American conti¬ 
nent. At lengUi, on tlie 17tli of July, admiral De Fonte 
arrived at an Indian town, and waq, informed that a 
great sliip lay at no great distanci:, where one had been 
never seen before. This ship, as he afterwards learned 
from its commander, was from Poston, in New England. 
When captain Shapley assured tlie Spanish admiral tliat 
Ills owner was a fine gentleman, and niigor-general of 
the great colony of Massachusetts, he was gracioudy 
received; and De Fonte told him, that though he was 
coniinissioned to make prize of any people seeking a west 
or north-west passage, yet he would look upon them as 
inerchants, trading with the natives for furs and skins. 
This interview having terniinated amicably, De Fonte 
ascended tlie river Parinentier on his return, eighty-six 
leagues to the first fall ; and in five days more arriv^ on 
board his ship “ before the fine town of ('oiiosset.** 

A few days after, an Indian brought liiin a letter 
from Bernardo, who sent him word that he was returned 
from his northern exiiedition, having ascertained that 
there was n<o coiuinunicatioii with the Western Ocean by 
Davis’s Strait; for the natives had conducted one of liis 
seamen to '|lic hcail of Davis’s Strait, which terminated 
in a fresh-water lake, of aliout eighty miles in circum¬ 
ference, inf tlie eightieth degree of north latitude, and 
tliat there yere prodigious moimtains to tlie north of it, 
besides an iinineiise barrier of ice along tlie shore. Here 
teniiinatc tVe discoveries of De Fonte and his officers. 
But it is s^urprisiiig that, after having descended the 
liver Parme^ntier from Lake Belle till he found in the 
north-cast a yiiip arriveil from New England, he should 
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conclude his narrative by declaring that he had proved 
there was no communication with the South Sea through 
what they call the north-west passage." This areoiint of 
De Fonte's expedition, in which the writer has attempted 
to ingraft a vague knowledge of tlie interior of North 
America on a genuine but obscure voyage, has been 
generally supposed to have had no foundation in reality. 
Yet we shall not, perhaps, err far from the truth, if 
we arlinit that a Spanish admiral did actually discover, 
in Kilo, a great archiitelago in the latitude of .5*1°, and 
within it a 1ai|;c inlet or navigable river, w'liich he ex¬ 
plored to no jmrposc, anil thence concluded that there 
was 110 north-west passage; and that the Knglisli editor 
of the voyage has inserted between the ])roceediiigK of the 
Spanish navigator and his conclusion, that inonKtrous 
series of discoveries, thC navigations of Lake Velasco and 
Lake Helle; the ilescent of rapids by sliips of war; the 
voyage of liernardo from the lakes to lat. 77° N .; the 
.iourncy of the seainaii to the head of Davis’s Strait; an 
exiiedition of twelve liitndred leagues, com]i1eted in tivo 
months; and many other absurdities, which compleUdy 
throw into the shade the small portion of useful truth 
wliich may ])ossihly lurk'in the narrative. 

Sir Francis Drake, who hail a second time broken open 
the Straits of Magellan to the navigation of Fiiropeans, 
also recalled the attention of the Spaniards to the north- 
wcstiTii coast of America, and induced them to renew 
researches which hail noiv almost fallen into oblivion. 
Ill order to aiford some protection to the Spanish gal¬ 
loons bound from Manilla to Acapulco from tbb Kiiglisli 
and Dutch cruisers, it was detennined to cxjilorc the 
external coast of ('alifomi:* for some secure haven wliicJi 
nyght be fortified. Sebastian \’iscayno was charged with 
this mission, and set sail from Acapulco on the (ith of May, 
Kioa, with two ships,—a frigate, and decked boat. lie 
visited a great miinber of islands and harbours, and had 
to struggle continually against the north-west winds which 
prevail uiion that coast. At length ho succeeded in dis¬ 
covering, towards the lat. of 8()° 40', a harbourto which, 
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in honour of tlie viceroy, he gave the name of Puerto de 
Monterey, and which has since become the scat of the 
principal settlement of the Spaniards on the nortli>wcst 
coast of America. Port San Diego^ in .32° 40% did not 
escape Viscayno's attention ; but Monterey was thought 
preferable, being more easy of access, and nearer to the 
parallel in which ships return from the Philippine Islands. 
Later navigators, however, give a' less favourable de¬ 
scription of this harbour. They represent it as a spacious 
and open bay, in which only a few vessels can find slielter 
and good anchorage. Viscayiio afterwards advanced as far 
as the parallel of Cape Mendocino, in 41° .30% of which 
he got a sight. But sickness increasing on board his 
ships, he gave over the further prosecution of his re¬ 
searches, and hastened his retuni to Acapulco. He 
warmly urged the court of Spain to allow him to renew 
his discoveries in the north-west, and to fix a colony at 
Puerto dc Monterey. Hut diat dilatory and ungrateful 
goveniincnt turned a deaf car to his importunities; anil 
Viscayno died before his rcf{ucsts were granted. It is 
said that one of Viscayno’s captains in tliis cx|}editloii, 
namcfl Martin <le Aguilar, bdng separated from the 
squadron by the violence of the winds, succeeded in 
doubling (^ape ■Mendocino, which, till then, had been 
only seen from a distance. Thirty leagues fartlier to the 
north he discovered a second cape, or iioiiit, to whidi 
he gave the name of Cape BUinm, Beyond this, the 
coast dedineil to the eastward; and here he disco¬ 
vered a broad and navigable inlet, which he supposed to 
be tlie iifOuth of a great river leading to the celebrated 
city called Quivira. The rapidity of tlie current 
prevented him from ascending the river; and being 
forccil to relinquish this attempt, and recollecting, be¬ 
sides, that the mission of Viscayno had no object but to 
discover a good harbour, wliich had been accomplished, 
he tliought it more prudent to return, without delay, to 
Acapulco. 

Recent researches, as we have already had occasion to 
observe, have found no traces of the edebrated city of 
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Quivira; and had AguUar pretended to have himself seen 
it, tlie truth of his relation might be justly suspected. 
But the fictions whicli pervaile his account can be czisily 
explained from tlic opinions'of liis age. However, the 
secrecy which the Spanish nation affected to preserve 
with respect to their discoveries was injurious to the 
credit of the Spanisli navigators. Mystery naturally gives 
rise to mistrust; and mankind arc disposcil to call in 
question claims of discovery which are not jilaced in tlic 
most satisfactory liglit. Thu voyages of Quiros, Torres^ 
and others, were by many rcgarileil as mere fictions; and 
that of Viscayno met with so little credit or attention, 
th.*it even at the end of the sevciiteeiith century it was still 
doubted wbetlier (California were an island or a peninsula. 

The Dutch, however, who felt no inclination to con¬ 
ceal from the world the fVuits of enterprises which 
refiected honour on their nation, shone with great 
lustre as discoverers during the esurly lialf of the seven¬ 
teenth century. In the Siir.ie year (KiOO) in which 
Torres sidled to the south of New (ruiiiea, anil descried 
land to the south, which was, no doubt, a part of Aus¬ 
tralia, a Dutch vessel niaile a similar discovery. A 
yacht, called the Duyfhcn, discovereil in that year, we 
arc t(»ld, the south and west coasts of New (Tiniiea, for 
nearly 1 ()()() miles, from 5^^ to 18}^. This extensive 
country w'as for the most part <lcscrt; but in some 
places they found it inhabited by wild, cruel, black 
sjivagcs, who murdered some of the crew, and jireventcd 
the Dutch from examining the country. Want of pro¬ 
visions compelled them to return ; and to t)i« fardiest 
point of die land diat was seen by them diey gave die 
name of Cape Xieer freer, or Turn-again. As Torres 
t'upiiosed die land which lay to the soudi of his course 
was a part of die great archipelago through which he 
sailed, he attached no importance to his discovery; and 
the results of his voyage being but little known, there 
was no opportuiiity of correcting his error. The 
Dutch, on die other hand, believed die land whidi diey 
(.'oasted to be the southern pordon of New Guinea, and 
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by ibis mistake robbed the discovery of its greatest in« 
terest. In consequence^ the first discovery of New Hol¬ 
land has been generally ascribed to Thcodoric HertogCj 
who, on his passage from Holland ^to.thc East Indies^ in 
a small vessel called the Eendracht^ or Concord, fell in 
with the wcstcni coast of that great continent in about 
25° S. To the part seen by him he gave the name of 
the T^nd nf Eendmcht, which is preserved in modern 
maps, with those of Dirk Hertoge's Cape and Koail. 
This discovery was zealously followed up by the Dutdi 
in the East Indies. In l6l8, Zcachen discovered the 
northern coast of Australia, in those parts which are 
named the lands of Arnhrm and Diemen. Jan Kdds 
ran along the western coast in l6'l()« onil left his name 
to his discoveries. In lfi22, was seen that portion of 
the land called Leuwin’s^ConKt. T)e Nuitz examined, 
in tlic southern coast,'to which he gave his name ; 

anil in file following year,,J)e IVitt continuetl his re¬ 
searches. In the same year, a Dutch commander, named 
Carpenter, discovered and gave his name to tlic coast 
called Cnrpt'.ntarUt. Tims the Dutch, within a very 
few years, had made a general survey of the whole 
western and northern coasts of that extensive region, 
and imposed names on its difierent portions, which 
served as memorials t»f their discoveries. 

Hut the merit by which the Dutch navigators in the 
East Indies so soon eclipsed the Portuguese who had 
preceded them, was much more their enlightenment than 
their enterjwise. There is strong reason to suspect that 
the Portuguese had some knowledge of Australia nearly 
a century bi'forc it w'Or visited by the Dutch. Two maps 
are preserved in the library of the British Museum 
which tend forcibly to strengthen this opinion. In one of 
these; written in French, and supposed to liave been 
drawn about l.'^.'iO, there is placed to the south of Asia 
a great island, the position of wliich exactly corresponds 
with that of Australia. A narrow |i3ssage separates it 
from Java. Timor is placed to' the north-east. This 
large country is called Great Java. Among the names 
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which arc written on its coasts, there occurs that of 
OVc des Herhaigea, or Botany Coast, somewhat to the 
north of the modem Botany Bay. To the south of that 
we meet with other names at considerable distances, 
such as Cfih* dm Grut'al, anil a great ])roinontory called 
Cap dv Fyomosv. 8till farther to the south is marked 
a goufrr, which means perhaps, not properly a . gulf, 
but a great bay or inlet. The line which bounds tlic 
map cuts this great island, and leaves its extent unilc- 
teriuined. The names Ciracal and Froiiiosc occurring 
here seem to lie Portuguese, and give rise to the suspi¬ 
cion that this map has 1)ecn translated from that lan¬ 
guage. This suspicion is confirmed by the Ilydi'ogni’- 
phy uf John liotz, dated in 1 which is also preserved 
in the British Museum. This ctirious manuscript is 
written i i English ; but it is conjectured that its author 
was one of those Flemings who iiasscii into England 
in \5'Ui with Anne of C'leves. Here Australia, which 
is calleil the Lanil of Java, is drawn nearly as it was in 
the seventeenth century, previous to the voyage of Abel 
'rasman. A comparison of this ma]> with the foregoing 
leads to the conjecture that the maps of Botz are the 
originals; fbr in them arc found many I’ortnguesc 
iiaines, which in the other are translated into French. 
In both, Borneo is placed with tolerable correctness; 
which at once refutes tlie supposition that the great 
' island is intended for iiomeo, naim*d Clreat Java by 
Marco Polo. 'I’hc same indications have 1 m>cii seen in 
other maps of the same age. When it is considered that 
New ('■uiiiea was discovered, according to tTic I’ortii- 
gnese, by Menezes, in l.?£!7, and, according to the 
Spaniards, a year later, by Saaverlra ; when we reflect on 
^he iiq;ligencc and illibcrality which have obscured all die 
discoveries of these taro nations, and then turn to con¬ 
sider the indications dctaileil above; it will be difficult 
to avoid concluding that the Spaniards and Portuguese 
visited the northern and even eastern coasts of New 
Holland nearly a century before that country was dis^ 
covered by the Dutdi. 

VOL. II. -tJ 
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Hitherto no limits had been set by the discoveries of 
tlie Dutch to tlic extensiuti of the Terra Australis to¬ 
wards the east and south. But in 1042 the governor 
and council at Batavia fitted out two ships to prosecute 
the discovery of the South Land, as it was still called, 
principally with a view to ascertain its extent. The 
command of this expedition was given to captain Abel 
Janstm Tasman ; and the result justified die choice : for 
few voyages since that of Magellan contributeil more to 
the perfection of geograpliy. Tasman sailed first to the 
Mauritius: he left that island on the 8th of October, 
directing his course generally to the south-east. On 
the 27di a great deal of duck-weed was seen, and it 
was resolved to keep a man constantly at the topinast- 
liead to look out for land, and that whoever first dis¬ 
covered land or shoals should receive a reward of three 
reals and a pot of arrack. Floating weeds were fre¬ 
quently seen ill alnuidancc, and awakened the expect¬ 
ations of the seamen; yet no land was discovered till 
the 2 kh of Novemlx'r, when, almut four o’clock in the 
afternoon, high huid with inountaiiis, about ton miles 
distant, was descried, extending from the north-east to¬ 
wards the south. It was resolved immediately to niii oft’ 
to sea for five hours during the night, and then to stand 
in close to land. Tasman found himself in lat. 42° 80' 
and Ion. .0(f. He oliserved also that near the 

coast the variation of the compass suddenly decreased, 
and the needle pointed tnie nortli. To the land wdiich 
lie had diKcoveri.*d he gave the name of Antony Van 
Diemen’s Land, in honour of the governor-general, who 
had ])rcparcd the expedition. Some of his crew went 
on shore, but found no inhabitant:^; they saw, however, 
trees, in which steps were cut for people to climb uji in 
search of birds’-ncsts. The country was furnished all 
over with trees, wdiich stood so thin as never to inter¬ 
rupt the distant prospect. From the ships they could 
sec peo]ile on shore; and smoke was observed to rise 
from the woods. On the 2d of December tliey cleared 
the soutlicminost x>oiut of the laud, and stood for some 
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time to the northward; but on the 5tli they steered to 
the east, and soon lost sight of land. 

Tasman had thus sailed round to the south of Aus« 
tralia, anil }iroved that the South Lanil did not extend 
indcHiiitely to the jiolc as it was supposed. On the 
I'tth, ill Ion. H'j land was again descried to the 
east. The inoiintains were conecaleil in eloiids; hut 
the ships appmaelied so near to the coast that they eoidd 
see the waves breaking on the shore. No people were 
si*en, nor tires ; and the country hud a barren .ippear* 
ance. The ships sailed along it towards the north, and 
on the 1 Stli came to anehor in a sheltered bay; after 
sunset, lights were setMi on the shore, and four vessels 
were ohserved approaching the ships. The islaiiilers 
called to the Dutch in a strong rough voice, and sounded 
an instriMieiit that rc'scmihled a Moorish tniinpet. The 
Dutch blew their trumpets in return; and this saliitatioii 
ivas repeated several times ; but the natives still kejit at 
a distance from the ship, and as it grew dark returned 
to the shore. In the inorniiig they rcficatetl their visit. 
“ 'i'hcy called to us several times,” says Tasman, 
** but their language had nothing in it like the vocabUi* 
lary of the Salomon Islands given to us by the general 
and council at llalavia. These people, as well as W'C 
could jiulge, were of our own common stature, strong 
Imned, and of a rough voice. Their colour is between 
lirowii anil yellow ; their hair black, which they fie up 
on the crown of the head like to the •lapancse, and wear 
a large white feather upright in it. 'I'lieir vessels w’crc 
two narrow long canoes fasteiicil together, u]9oii which 
iKiards were fixetl to sit on. Their paddles were more 
than a fathom long, and were pointed at the end. 
Their clntliing seemed to us to be of mats or of cotton, 
but most of them went with their breast naked.” 

As the islanders seeinetl to have friendly intentions, 
the Dutch prepared to anchor nearer to the shore ; but 
they soon discovereil their mistake: seven canoes came 
off rapidly from the shore, and stationeil themselves near 
the ships; and observing a lioat full of Dutch carrying 
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onlers from one ship to another, the canoes of the na¬ 
tives made rapidly towards her, and struck her so vio¬ 
lently with their beaks as nearly to upset her. The 
natives dien commenced their attack on the crew with 
tlieir clubs and paddles: three of the Dutch were killed, 
and one was mortally wouiiiled ; the rest savcil tlicir lives 
by swiininiiig. The natives then returned to the shore 
with one of the dead bodies ; but the others, with the 
boat, tliey left 1)eliiiid. All hope of friendly intercourse 
with the islanders being thus at an eiid,t]ic Dutch weighed 
anchor, and stood out to sea; when they were untler 
sail, twenty-two canoes, eleven of which were full of 
poo[ile, advanced rapidly towards them. The Dutch, 
however, fired their guns at them, and forced tliein to 
make a precipitate retreat. This bay was named'by 
Tasman Mnordcwiarea (Murderers*) Btuf. Of this in- 
hoH]iitahle land he observes— This is the second land 
discovered by us ; we nametl it Stalvn iMud, in honour 
of the states-gcneral. It is possible that it may join 
the other Staten Land (of Schouteii and 1^ Mai re, to the 
south of *rierra del FiK'go), but it is uncertain: it is a 
very fine country, and w'c hope it is part of tlie unknow'n 
south continent/* The Staten Land of Tasman has 
since received the name of ATcic Zealand, 

The Dutch ships continued for several days to run 
northward along the coast, and on the 5th of January 
saw a small island, which they proceeded to examine in 
search of fresh water; but the surf was so violent that 
it was imiM)ssiblc to effect a landing. Several natives 
were seen on the island, armed with staves or clubs, and 
resembling the other New Zealanders in the hoarseness 
of their voices: they appeared to be very tall, and in 
walking took great strides. This island was naineil Dele 
Kaninff ('flirec Kings*) Inland, from the circumstance of 
its being discovered on the day of die epiphany. 

It was now resolved to sail eastward as far as Ion. 
220^, and then to steer towards the nortli. Staten Land, 
or New Zealand, was soon lost sight of. No land was 
seen on tliia course for twelve days; but at the end of 
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that time, a liif^h rocky island, not more than three miles 
ill rirciiintcreiicc, was discovered, and eallcfl Pyhtuart 
(Tropic Bird) Mind, from the multitude of tliose hirila 
that flocked around it. Two days after, in lat. 21** 20' S. 
and in Ion. 205°. 2.0' K., were discovered two islands 
about a mile and a half asunder; to the northern island, 
where the Hollanders found plenty of provisions, they 
gave the name of Aniutvrdum, 'riiis was the prineip^ 
island of the group which captain C-ook afterwards 
named the Friendly Islands, and is called by the natives 
Tongn-Uittu, 'J'he island which lay to the south {the 
Ema of the natives) received from the Dutch the name 
of Midd/rhnryh, Shortly after, three natives came olF 
to the ships in a canoe: they were of a brown com¬ 
plexion and nearly naked : their stature si'eint'd to exceed 
that of Furopeaiis. The Dutch threw to them a piece 
of white linen ; and as it began to sink, one of the 
islanders juniped out of his canoe and dived after it. 
He remained a long time niuler water, but at length 
came up with the liium, which lie placed sevend times 
iijHiii his head to signify his gratitude. They W'cre then 
presented with two large nails, a string of licads, anil 
a small (ihinese looking-glass ; in return for which they 
gave to the Dutch a fishing line and one of their hooks: 
the latter was nnuie of shell like a small anchovy, 'flic 
looking-glass and Ix'nds they ]>1aced iijioii their heads. 
*'rho Dutch showed them an old cocoa nut and a fowl, 
anil asked for hogs and for fresh water in the best 
terms tlieir vocahularies could sn[iply them with; hut 
the islanders did not seem to iiiiderstaiid tlipin: how¬ 
ever, the friendly correspondence, thus commenced, im¬ 
proved very rapidly. In the afternoon, numbers of 
^ople were seen running along the shore licariiig white 
nags; and the Dutch, supposing this to l)c a sign of 
peace, answered it by hoisting white flags at the sterns of 
their ships. This was no sooner done than four large 
and hanilsomc men came off to the ships, and boarded 
Tasman's vessel. They brought a present of doth inaile 
of the bark of a tree; and from tliis gift, as well as from 
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tlic appearance of their canoe, it was judged that they 
were mcsschgcrs from tlie king or chief of the island. 
The Dutch filleil a glass with wine, and drank it to show 
them tliat it was not hurtful ; and then fiUlng the glass 
again, offereil it to them ; hut they threw away the wine 
and carried off the glass to shore, ('anocs now came off 
in numbers, loaded with cocoa-nuts, which the Dutch 
purchase<1 at an easy rate. An old man, who was un¬ 
derstood to be a chief, also came on Imard: and a cu]i of 
water lieiiig shown to him, he intiinate<l by signs that 
fresh water might be had on shore. About sunset, 
above twenty canoes stationed themselves in regular 
order near the ship. The natives who w'erc in them 
cried out several times, Tfbo, woo ! on which all those 
that remained on board sat down ; anil one of the canoes 
coining close to the vessel, brought a )ircsent from the 
king of a fine large hog and a number of cocoa-nuts 
and yams. Tlic iiiessengei who brought this received 
in return a plate ami some brass wire. The Dutch were 
pleased to find that this advantageous traffic flourished 
rapidly. On the following day the ships were snr- 
roiindeil with canoes Ix'aring cocoa-nuts, yams, ban¬ 
anas, ])lantains, hogs, and fowls, which were exchanged 
for nails, heads, and linen. Several women, both old 
and young, likewise came on board, 'fhe elder women 
had the little finger cut oft* from both hands. One of 
the great guns was fired oftj at which the islanders at 
first were not a little frightened; but seeing that no 
harm was done, they soon recovered their spirits. An 
attenii>t w;as made to procure water, but to no purpose, 
the wells being small and scantily supplied. The men 
who went in search of it were conducted by the natives 
into an agreeable valley, where they were seated upon 
mats, and fresh water prcsenteil to them in cocoa-nut 
shells. The native chief, when he learned the wants of 
the strangers, ordered the wells to be made larger, and 
entertained his visiters with fruits, fresh fish, and cocoa- 
nuts. ** He behaved to us,” says Tasman, with great 
friendship, and enquired of us whence we came and 
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n'lierc wf intended to p^o. We told him that we liad 
been more than a hundred days at sea, at which he and 
the nativeti were mucli astonished. We explaiiidl ttt them 
tliat we eame to their country for water and provisions; 
and they answered that we should have as much as we 
w'ished for. These ptHiple have no idea of tobatTo or 
of smokiiip;. ^V^e saw no arms among them ; so that here 
was altogether )H*ace and friendship.” 

Fresh provisions were coming in rafudly, ami new 
gratitication was expected from the improved ucr|iiaint- 
ance with the natives, when one of the Dutch ships 
was driven from her anchorage hy the strength of tlic 
trade wind, and drifted out to sea. t>n the following 
day tlie other vessel stoofl out to join her; and sis the 
strength of the wind rendered it very difficult to make 
the island agsiin, it was resolved to abandon the design, 
and to i/i'oeeed on the voyvge. It is gratifying to ob¬ 
serve that the first intercourse of Kuropeans with the 
inhabitants of the Friendly Islands uras not sullied by 
any of tiiose acts of tyranny ami violence which in 
other parts of the South Sea have lirawii ujion them the 
determined animosity of the natives. 

Proceeding north-east, Tasman's ships arrivctl in a 
few hours at a group of islands, near the largest of which 
tliey found good aiieliorage. 'fhe Dnteli went on sliorc 
in seareli of fri'sh water, and received the same attention 
from the natives here wliieli they had received from those 
of Amsterdam Island. They saw several jiieces of cul¬ 
tivated ground, or gardens, in wliieh the IhhIk were 
regularly laid out into scpiares and planted with different 
vegetables and fruits; bananas and other trees ranged in 
straight lines made an agreeable apiiearancc, and H]ireafl 
a tine jierfiiine around thciA. At this appearance of 
liapiiiiicss and industry 'I'asman rather harshly observes, 
“ So that among these people, who have the form of die 
human sjiecics, hut no human manners, you may see 
traces of reason ami understanding, 'rhey know nothing 
about religion or divine worship; they have no idols, 
relics, or priests, but they have nevertheless superstitions; 
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for I saw a man take up a water^snake which was near 
his Ixtatj and put it respectfully on his head, ami then 
again into the water. 'I'hey kill no flies, though they 
are very numerous and plague them extremely. Our 
steersman accidently killed a fly in the ])re8cnce of one 
of the prineijNd people, who couhl not conceal his anger 
at it.” To this island, wliicli the natives called Aina- 
mocka, Tasman gave the name of Rotterdam. 

The Dutch ships now held their course westwani, 
and ill six tlays arrived at a group of small islands sur¬ 
rounded to A great distance by shoals and dangerous 
reefs. He named them respectively Priwe IViUianiH 
Inlatulfi and Ilvemftkirk*« tthmUt, This group has been 
seen but seldom since it was flrst discovcrctl, navigators 
studiously avoiding the dangerous reefs which Tasman 
descried in their neighbourhooil. The islands called by 
Lc Alaire Onthona Java, and Alarken, were the next 
that occurred. The sliip was visited by a eanoc full of 
natives from tlic latter island ; they were much darker 
than the inhabitants of Amsterdam Island, and less 
friendly in their demeanour. Some of them rest’inhlcd 
the New Zealanders, and one had rings through his 
nose, 'riic Green Islands of Le Mairc, which lay still 
farther to the west, were reached in four days: here the 
iiiliahitants were (piitc black; their hair was curled, hut 
not so woolly as that of tlie negroes, nor were their noses 
quite so flat; they were quite naked, but wore bracelets 
apparently made of bone, and some of them had their 
faces painted. The Dutch spoke to them from their 
vocabulary of the language of New Guinea, but were not 
understood'ill any thing except tlio word lamtut, which 
signifies cocoa-nuts. At Fisher's Islands, still nearer to 
New Guinea, a number of canoes came oft* to the ships: 
tlicy gave the Dutch a small quantity of sago, which was 
the only article of food they had in their boats. The 
Hollanders calletl out to them anieuw^ oafi, pouaekrt, 
which ill tlic language of the Salomon Islands signify 
cocoa-nuts, yams, and pork ; and the natives seem^ to 
understand them, for they pointed to the laud and soon 
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after ilepartecl. These people were as black as Hottentots; 
their faces w'crc paiiitctl reil, their hair was powdered 
with lime and ochre, and bones as thick as the little 
linger were stuck through their noses. 

Ill a very few days 'rasinan arrived at the eastern 
extremity of New Giuiiea, and held his course along the 
northern side of that great country^ nearly in the sainc 
route which Inul formerly been followed by Lc Maire. At 
the small islands (varana and Moa he purchased (iOOO 
cocoa-nuts and aliout a hundred bunches of bananas for 
the two ships. In order to help them in their trulKc with 
the natives, the Uiiteh took pieei's of iron hcKip, which 
they titteil into handles, in the form of knives, and 
ground them till they looked sharp and briglit. The 
west point of New (Siiinea, Tasman informs ns, is a 
remarkably broken hilly land ; the coast is full of turn¬ 
ings, w'th iniiimierahle bays anil islands near it ; and 
the currents in many places arc as strong as the tide 
before the pier-head at Flushing. 'I'lie two ships arrived 
at Itatuvia after a prosperous voyage of nine months and 
a few ilays. 

Tasman was an able as well as fortunate navigator. 
Hy bis eircuinnavigation of New Holland he ri'rliiced 
very iiiiicli the limits of the 'ferra Australis, anil thereby 
made a great step to rid geogi*apliy of its most importaiit 
errors. He supposed, it is true, that bis Staten Land, or 
New Zealand, might he eonneeted with the Staten Land 
of Le Maire at the extremity of Anieriea, so that the 
great VVrm Arfstrulin urntynitn might hem in the Pacific 
Ocean on tlio south ; but lie never insisted on this 
hypothesis, which could hardly be entertained by seamen 
who bad doubled ('ape Horn. About the year a 

new Btadthouse was built at Amsterdam, the oltl edifice 
•having been destroyed by fire. Among the omaineiits 
of the new building was a map of the world cut in stone, 
in wliieh was marked the discoveries of Tasman, 'riircc 
years later, the name Nova HoUandia, or New Holland, 
was given to the western part of I’crra Australis fiy the 
direction of tlic statcs-gencral. 
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Some years previous to the Dutdi liad despatched 
a strong fleet, consisting of eleven ships of war, under 
the command of Jacques rfferinitc, to attack the Span¬ 
ish possessions in the South Sea. This armament, the 
most formidable and best furiiishcil vliicli had yet en¬ 
tered the great ocean, met with no success. It failed 
ill all its attempts on die Spanish towns, which, a few 
years afterwards, yielded all their treasures to a handful 
'•of buccancH^rs. Neither did geography licncflt any thing 
from this exiiedition, which, compart with that of Le 
Mairc, forcibly exhibits the great su]ieriority in skill and 
conduct which usually distinguishes private from public 
enter] irises. 


CHAP. XIX. 

EXPEDITIONS OP THE BOCCANEERS IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 

niSK OF TIIK airrCANF.RRS.-OPPKESSIVR COVRKNAfEKT OK THE 

SFAMAIlllN. -TIIK ('IIUISKRS srPl'I.Y TIIKHSKLVEN WITH THE 

CATTI.K OF CURA-- MOOE OF PUEPARIKU THE FLESH. 

— THE NAME OF TIIK BI'f.TANKKRS. -TllF.lK CUSTOMS. 

SK-rrT.F.MKNT OP ST. C'IIRISTOPIIKH’n.- THE BUCCANKEUS SK12B 

TOIlTirCA. — KI.KCT A CHIEF.-EXPLOITS OF lIFNUY MOIIOAN. 

-HE TAKES 1MKTO HKf.LO. -MARCHES TO PANAMA.-TUB 

RL’CCANEKHS KM MARK ON THE SOUTH SKA.—THEIR AUVEN- 

TUHKS.-LOSK A RICH PK17.F. rilHOUOIl lONORANCK.-LEAVE 

WILLIAM THE INDIAN ON JUAN FKRNANIIRZ.—THEY RETURN 

ROl'NIl CAPE HORN.-THE ItUL'CANRKRS UNDER DAVIS.— 

DASIPIEH .RETURNS HOME IN ‘rilE CYONKT.-THE FI.YlNU 

PROAS. — RECEPTION OF TIIK HUCCANKEHS AT MINDANAO.— 

THE FIVE ISLANDS. -THE NATIVES OF NEW HOLLAND »K- 

SCaiRKII. WRECK OF THE CYONKT. DAM PIER SENT ON 

DISCOVERT. -COASTS NEW HOLLAND. - ROSEMARY ISLAND. 

— PROCEEDS TO NEW OUlXKA, — DISCOVERS A STRAIT. — 
NEW BRITANNIA. — HOMEWARD VOYAGE. — THE ROEHUCE; 
WRECKED AT ASCENSION ISLAND. — RETURN OF DAMPIER. 


Whti.e the Spanish settlements in the Pacific Ocean 
were threatened by great armaments fitted out by rival 
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nations^ thc'y were at the same time attacked by a sin¬ 
gular and more foniiidabie hostility, which originated 
in (he defects of a severe and contracted |>oUcy. 'Flic 
association and the enterprises of the buccaneers, if tliey 
did not in the first instance benefit geography, tended 
at least to familiarise European seamen with the navi¬ 
gation of the Pacific Ocean, and gave an air of facility 
to undertakings which had before been regarded os diiK- 
cult ill the extreme. 

The desiHitic administration of the Spanish colonics 
ill the 'West Indies incurred the very evils which it 
sought to avoid. Kvoii the Spaniards themsclvc's felt 
opprtssi'd hy the numerous restrictions which were placed 
oil trade; and gave, stealthy encouragement to foreign 
interlopers, who supplied them at an easier rate with 
articles which could not he legally procured without 
paying enormous exactions. English traders soon made 
their appearance in these seas; and, as the Spanish au¬ 
thorities oil the one hand tri'ated them as ciieinics, or 
even as ])iratcs, while on the other they were invited by 
the profits of a eoiitralxiiid trade, tliey soon leariicif to 
adopt the precaution of going well armed. 

I'hc eriiellies of the Spaiiianls to the native inhabit¬ 
ants of Culm terminated in the depopulation of that 
fine island. 'I'lie cattle at the same time nndtiplictl in 
great numbers, and rovtvl over the dCK(^rted tracts of its 
western districts. 'riiis, in consequence, hecaiiie the 
victualling place of all the foreign vessels that cruised 
upon the Spaniards or tlisturbeil their traile. 'Flie pre¬ 
paration of the meat liecainc a regular business. Spanish 
hunters called mtitndnrvM, or slaughterers, killed the 
cattle; tlie flesh was then dried and prepared accorrliiig 
to the Carih method, on hurdles raised a few feet above 
the fire. This inode of dressing their food was calleil 
hy the Indians httoran, — a name which they also applied 
to the apparatus used in the process, and to the meat 
itself: hence the persons who were employed in pro¬ 
curing provisions for the cruisers, adop^ng the language 
with tlic habits of tlie natives, called tlicinselves 6(ic- 
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mneers, A large majority of the adventurers in tltose 
seas were Knglisliinen ; and as their smuggling trade 
quickly degenerated into actual piracy, they took the 
honourable designation of freebooters. There was a 
natural alliance between the freeliootcrs and buccaneers ; 
they mutually dci>ended on one another ; the avocations 
of the one party being at aea, those of the other on land. 
It is ]irobable that in many instances the pirate cured 
his own ])roviiiions, and so united both professions in 
his own ]}erson. But in general the hunters were dis¬ 
tinct from the seamen; and, in process of time, a ma¬ 
jority of the hill iters or buccaneers wen' French, while the 
rovers were chiefly English : yet tlie adventurers of these 
two nations whimsically thought tit to borrow the name 
of their profession from the language of the other, as if 
the FCKpectability of tiicir calling could be enhanced, or its 
criminality palliated, hy a foreign name ; and the Kiiglish 
called themselves Imeeanccrs, while the French preferred 
the title of freebooters, or corruptedly, flibrnttient. All 
these adventurers, of whatever nation, cruised u]ion the 
Spaniards, who were the sole objects of attack. A sense 
of common interest lioiind tliem together, and formed 
them into a sociely tvhich styled itself IVte brethren of 
the rmst. 'Fhc buccaneers had peculiar customs, which 
obtained among them, from necessity or tradition, the 
authority of law. Their co<1e of morality was sucli as 
might he expecteil among men w'ho, while they renounced 
a frientlly intercourse with the rest of inankiiiil, de¬ 
pended upon each other's fidelity. Fvery buccaneer had 
a mate, who^ ivas the heir to all his money. In some 
instances, a community of property existed amongst 
them. Negligence of dress, and even dirtiness, was 
prescribed by tlieir fashions, as best befitting a des¬ 
perado. But when, in case of war between their nation 
and the S])aniards, they coidd obtain commissions, they 
were always ready to take the name of privateers. 

The increase of the buccaneers in the Spanish West 
Indies was regarilcil with satisfaction by other European 
states I for they reasoned, with the laxity of |H>Utical 
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morality, that they might profit from illegal procecilinga^ 
which at the same time tliey were not eallecl ujioii to 
avow. At length the trade carried on by these adven¬ 
turers grew so important as to attract the attention of 
France and Fngland, which accordingly combined to 
plant on the same clay confederated colouies of each 
nation on the island of St. Christopher. Discord soon 
broke out between the French and English settlers ; and^ 
as the latter reeeiveil no succours from home during tlie 
agitations of the civil war, the French grow priMloininant 
in the colony, and the English were obligi’d to betake 
themselves to sea. \'Hrious settlements were now made 
by adventurers throughout the West Indian islands, those 
of the same nation generally associating together ; aiid^ 
as they grew into iinjuirtancv, they were claimed by 
that crown of which a majority of the colonists were 
subjects. 

The settlement of St. (-hristopher's owed its origin to 
the succcsscK of the buccaneers, 'riiese were regarded 
by the (‘tilonists as friends and jurwerful allies; fur Ixrth 
unitcfl in their enmity to the Spaniards. 'J'he buccaneers 
were pleased to find themselves couiiteiiaiuvd or connived 
at by legal governments, and colonies oficred a ])rospect 
of an increased market fur their trade, liecoming more 
confident in their strength, they aeixed on the little 
island of 'rortiiga, situated a few h^agiies from the east¬ 
ern extremity of ('uha, in a convenient position fur trmlc, 
and for ])roeiiring cattle. This was the first stop of the 
buccaneers towards forming themselves into an indc- 
)iendcnt society; but the impolitic severity *of the Spa¬ 
niards soon after forced them to take one of still greater 
importance. A party of Spanish troops siirpriscfl Tor- 
.tuga, while most of the buccaneers were hunting on die 
main land, or cruising in their vessels; and tliose sur- 
[iriscd on the islaml were hanged as pirates without 
mercy or distinction. From tliis severe blow the bucca¬ 
neers learned the necessity of observing some regidarity 
in their proceedings; and, for tlie first time, they elected 
a commander. National animosity and tlic love of gain 
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have more influence on mankind than terror; and the 
ranks of the buccaneers, after their loss at Tortuga, were 
speedily recruited. In 16*54, a large party of them as- 
ccndcil a river of tlie Mosquito shore in canoes; and after 
struggling nearly-a month against a rapid stream and 
waterfalls, they inarched across the country to New Se¬ 
govia, whicli they plundered, and safely returned down 
the river. As they acknowlcdgcil no claims to rank but 
conduct and courage, their leaders were all remarkable 
for personal jirowess and daring exploits; but they never 
felt the compunctions of humanity, and ferocious cruelties 
stained the glory of their sueccsses. 

Among the most iliKtinguished and fortunate of these 
terrible leaders ranks a A^eishman, named Henry Morgan, 
under whose government the affairs of the buccaneers at¬ 
taint'd their most flourishing conrlition. In 16*6*4, he be¬ 
gan to be rcgartled as their chief. His first exploit was 
of the boldest character. With a body of 700 men, 
who placed themselves under his command, he took and 
]ilundered the town of Puerto del Principe in ('uba, the 
centre of tlie Spanish forces. His next undertaking was 
against Porto Hello, one of tlie principal and best forti- 
fled ports belonging to the Spaniards in the West Indies. 
He had only 4f)*0 men under his command; but his ad¬ 
vance was so rapid, that he came on the town by sur¬ 
prise, and founil it unprepared. Tn storming a castle 
which held out, he compelled liis prisoners, chiefly reli¬ 
gious of both sexes, to apply the scaling-ladders to the 
walls. 'When the garrison surrendcreil, he shut tliem uji 
in the castle, and then, setting Arc to the magazine, dc- 
stroycil the fort and its defenders together. He afltcr- 
ivanls sacked Maracaibo, and the neighbouring town of 
Clibraltar; and, emboldened by his success, he consulted 
with his officers which of the tfiree places, Carthagena, 
Vera Cniz, and Panama, he should next ^tttack. Panama 
was believed to be the richest, and on that city die lot 
fell. Morgan had at this time under his command no less 
diaii thirty-seven armed vessels, and above two thousand 
men. 
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This important expedition was not accoinplishcil wiili» 
out great toil and fatigue. But on the ninth day of their 
journey the buccaneers came in sight of the South St'a, 
and towards evening they could distinguish the steeples 
ofl^inaina. The Spaniards, though superior in nuiiiliers^ 
were defeated in a pitehefi battle, and tlic buccaneers 
lieeanie masters of the city. In tlieir cruelties, no sex 
nor condition was s))are<I. Many of the inhabitants 
escaped witfi tlieir effects by sea, and sought shelter 
among the islainls in the Bay of Panama. But Morgan, 
launciiiiig a large l>oat, and tilling it with a niiinerous 
and well-armed crew, sent it in pursuit of them. These 
made ]irixes of several vessels, one of which was well 
aflapled for cruising. Here a new prosjiect was o|>eniM.l; 
and some of the Imccaiu'crs liegan to cunsidt how they 
might <juit Morgan, and seek their fortunes on the South 
Sea, whence they might sail, ivith the plunder they should 
obtain, by tlic Kast indies to Kiirope. But Morgan took 
effectual nieahiircs to jirevent this defection, and retunieil 
safely from Panama, taking w'ith liiiii (iOO prisoners, 
some of them carrying burdens, and 173 mules hiden 
with spoil. A few years afterwards fie was kiiighteil, 
and made deputy-governor of Janiuica; in which office 
he liisplayetl nmisual severity towards Jiis old associates. 

The authority of Morgan ileferred, but diil not defeat 
altogether, the design of the Itiicciineers. On tlic /ith of 
'April, JfiSC), a parly of ".'ll, mostly English, coin- 
ineticed tlieir march across the Isthmus of Darien ; each 
man proviilcd with four cakes of bread, called dough¬ 
boys, with a fusil, a pistol, and a hanger. Aiming tlicse 
ail venturers wore William Dampier, who does not appear 
to have been distinguished at tliat time for die talents 
lyhieh afterwards procured him so much celebrity, and 
lAonel ^Pafer, so well known for his excellent description 
of Darien. At Santa Maria they embarked in canoes, and 
a small vessel, whicli w'as found aiichori'd near the town, 
and coinineiiced their courses in the South Sea. 'I'hey 
aooii captured several vessels, richly laden, and abandoning 
their canoes, tliey embarked in their prizes. After scour- 
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ing the coast near Panama, they steered southward for 
-Peru. They touched at the island of Gorgona, and after-i' 
wards at that of Juan Fernandes: here they found-the 
shore covered with seals and sea-lions; innumerable sea 
birds hail their nests among the rocks; cray-fish and 
lobsters were in abundance; and, on the island itself, 
goats were in such plenty that,beside what Uiey ate during 
their stay, they killed about 100 for salting, and took 
away as many alive. AFhile lying here, tlirce sail, be¬ 
lieved to lie Spanish ships of vrar, were descried at a 
distance; all hands were hmncdiately called on board, 
the cable was slipi^Kid, and the ship put to sea. liut in 
this hurry it happened diat William, a Mosquito Indian, 
who accompanied tlic buccaneers, being absent in the 
woods hunting goats, and hearing nothing of the alarm, 
was left behind ; nor is this, ]>erhaps, the first instance 
of a solitary individual b' ing left to inhabit Juan Fer¬ 
nandez. The buccaneers pursued their course to die 
south, with indiflcreiit succc^ss: they took a ship, named 
tile San Kosario, from ('allao, laden with wine, brandy, 
oil, and fruit, and with as much money in her as yielded 
ninety-four dollars to each buccaneer. But beside the 
hiding already inciitioiied, the San llosario containcil 
700 pigs of plate, which the buccaneers supposed to 
be tin, and therefore neglected: only one pig was taken 
for the puqiosc of making bullets; the rest was left 
behind in the llosario, which was turned adrift. But ’ 
on their arrival at Antigua, the buccaneers showed a 
specimen of this metal to a goldsmith, who immedi¬ 
ately knew it to he pure silver, and sold it in England 
for 70/. sterling. Tims diey lost dicir richest booty by 
dicir ignorance and impatience. 

In dicir progress to the south of the coast of Chili, they 
reconnoitred the islands of the archipelago which had been 
jircviously surveyed by Sarmieiito, and mmicd them the 
J)»Av of York*H Ifthimh. They took a young Indian here, 
who could oj^icii large muscles with his fingers which the 
buccaneers could scarcely manage with their knives. To 
this young prisoner, wlio was very wild and insciisiUe, 
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tliey gaire die name of Orson. They dpnblefl Cape Horn 
Xt a great distance from landj, and fell ini with large 
masses of floating ice. On their arrival' in the West 
Indies, their commander, Sliarpe, and a few others, were 
tried for piracy in the South Sea, at the instance of the 
Spaiiisli ambassador, but were acquitted for want of evi¬ 
dence. Thus terminated this most extrtiorcliiiary expe¬ 
dition, wliicli was begun in canoes and flnislieil in good 
ships. 

'I'he next expcilition of the buccaneers Into the Sontli 
Seas was made from the Atlantic, and with lietter equi(i- 
ments. About siwenty adventurers, among whom were 
William Dampter, Kclward Davis, Lionel M^afer, and 
Ambrose Cowley, eominandcd by Jolin Cook, sailed fi-oin 
the Chesapeake inf August, KiS.'f, in an eiglitceii gun 
ship whii-h they bad captured not long before. They 
lirst st(H;rcd to the coast of (luinea; at Sierra Leone they 
captured by an ingenious stratagem a Danish sliip, 
mounting thirty-six guns, victualled and stored for a 
long voyage. They iUl embarked in the new ship, whicli 
they named the Kachelor’s Delight; ami setting their 
prisoners on shore to shift for themselves as they could, 
they hurnt their old vessel ** that she might tell no 
tales.*' Ill their run towards the Straits of Magellan 
they saw an island, to which ('owlcy gave the name of 
Pepys’ Island. Not far from it he saw another,'' which 
.made me,*' he says, to think them the Sibble D'wards** 
(Scbsdd de Weerts),— a conjecture which might have 
spared him the trouble of giving him a new title to this 
many-named group. In rounding Cajic lU>rn the 
ship was tossed aliout like an cgg-sliell.*’ She soon 
after joined company with the Nicholas of London, 
commanded by dolin Katon, a ship fitted out in tlie 
I'hamcs on i>rctcncc of trading, but in reality for a pirati¬ 
cal voyage. At the Straits of Magellan the Nicholas had 
met the Cygnet, a trading vessel commanded by cap¬ 
tain Swan, who had a license from the duke of York, 
the lord high admiral of Englaml, but they were after¬ 
wards separated by liad weather. Many of the bucca- 
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neere in the BaGhc1or*8 Delight had accompanied the 
Ibnncr expedition in 1680^ when William the Mosquito 
Indian had been left behind in Juan Famandez. On 
4Mrriving at this island now a second time, they imine-i 
diately lowcrerl a boat, and hastencil to the shore to try 
whether tliey could find any traces of their former com¬ 
rade. A Mosquito Indian named Robin, and Dampier, 

' were in the boat. As they drew near the land they 
were delighted to see William at the water's edge, wait¬ 
ing to receive them. Dampier gives the following affect¬ 
ing account of their meeting: Robin, his countryman, 

was the first who leaped ashore from the Iniats; and 
running to bis brother Mosquito man, threw himself 
flat on his fhoe at his feet, who, helping him up, and 
embracing him, fell flat wiA his face on tlie ground at 
Robin's feet, and was by him taken u]) also. We stood 
with ]>lGaHurc to behold the surprise, tcndcniess, and 
solemnity of this interview, which was exceedingly 
affectionate on lioth sides; and when their ceremonies 
were over, we also, that stood gazing at them, drew 
near, each of us embracing him we had found here, 
who was overjoyed to sec so many of his old friends 
come hither, as he thought, purposely to fetch him." 
William had lived in solitude on Juan Fernandez aliovc 
three years. The clothes with which he had landed 
were worn out, and his only covering was a goat-skin 
round bis waist. He had built himself a hut, which 
he lined with goat-skins, about half a mile from the 
^■horc. 'Wlien first left on the island he had with him 
’lus niusk«jt, a knife, a small horn of powder, and some 
Aot: but when his ammunition was expended, he 

- contrived by notching his knife to saw the barrel of his 

- gun into small pieces, wherewith he made harpoons, 
lances, hooks, and a long knife; heating the pieces of 
iron first in the fire, and tlien hammering them out as 
he pleased wiUi stones. This may seem strange to 
tho^ who are not acquainted with the sagacity of iho 
Indians; but it is no more than what the Mosquito 
men arc accustomed to do in their own country." He 
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saw tlie two ships tlie day before they cast anchor; and 
from dieir manoiuvring, believing them to be Knglisl^ 
he killed three goats, which he drcssucl with vegetables, 
thutf preparing a. banquet for his friends. 

At the Galaimgos the buccaneers found abundance 
of the huge green turtle, which have given their name 
to those islands. Here they built storehouses, in wliieh 
they lodged a large quantity of their prize flour to serve 
for future occauuons. 'I'lie cliart of the Galapagos mode 
by Cowley during this visit is still vahicil by navigators. 
Soon after, John Cook died, and was succeeded in tlio 
comiiiaiid by Kdwanl Davis. He was joined on the 
coast of Peru by the ('ygiict, for captain Swan found it 
iinjiossible to disclose of his goods on account of the 
suspicion witl) which the Spaniards regarded him ; and 
as he allowed on Iward a number of hiiccaiiec'rs (who at 
this time rushed in crowds to tlic South Sea), he waa 
easily ]iersuafled to join in their pursuits. 

Alwiit this time £<atoii, in the Nicholas, left the buc¬ 
caneers under Davis, and sailed for the £ast Indies. 
Ambrose ('owley, the historian of his voyage, accom¬ 
panied him. On their arrival at the Ladroiics, they 
inimediatcly quarrelled with the natives, and killed a 
number of them. Thu Sfmnish governor in a confer* 
ence exjiressed a wish that he had killed tlicm all. On 
this, Cowley, who writes in tlic spirit of a buccaneer, 
.olmcrves, We then made wars with these infidels, and 
went on shore every day, fetching jirovisions, and flriiig 
U|>on them wherever are saw tlioni; so that the greatest 
part of them left die island. The whole land is a 
garden.*' He relates in the same vein of brutal jocu¬ 
larity the behaviour of his companions to the Indians 
assembled peaceably on the shore. ** Our people that 
were in the boat let go in amongst the thickest of them, 
and killed a great many of their iiuuibcr. The otliers, 
seeing their mates fall, ran away. Our other men who 
were on shore, meeting them, saluted them also by 
making holes in their hides." The Nicholas reached 
England without any accident. 

X 2 
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Tlic bnccaneers under Davis in tlie mean time 
scoured the South Sea, and took a great number of 
prizes. They mustered above a thousand.-tnen^ distri¬ 
buted in nine or ten vessels. They were foiled, liow- 
in their attack on a Spanish fleet that was sent 
against them ; the towns along the coast were no longer 
to be surprised ; so that, flndiiig the profit by no means 
proportioneil to the great risks tlicy ran, after cruising 
three years in the South Seas they detcnniiied to return 
lioirie. Leaving their retreat at the (lalapagos accord¬ 
ingly, the squailron under Davis stecrecl southward, 
and in lat. S7° 20' S. discovered a low island, which is 
generally supposeil to be Easter Island. In this part 
of their course they felt a dreadful shock, as if the ship 
had struck on a rock; but they found no soundings, 
and seeing the sea turn wtiitc as if mixed with sand, 
they coneliuled it to be an earthquake,— a conjecture 
which they afterwanls fouml to be correct. When they 
felt this shuck they were 150 leagues from the main land 
of Ainericji, where Lima cxpcriciieed its fatal etfects. 
When Davis and his companions arrived at the ^Vest 
India Islands, in 1()88, a proclamation had been recently 
issued, offering the king’s pardon to all the buccaneers 
who would abandon that course of life and claim the 
benefit of the proclamation. Our adventurers, who were 
not without money, availed tliemselves of this opxmrtu- 
nity of enjoying some repose. Davis retuined to Eng- ■ 
landi and was always n'gardcd by his old coiiipauions 
with the esteem and respect due to die generosity of Ids 
tein])er and his ability as a seaman. 

('aptaiii Swan, in the C’ygnet, accompanied by many 
veteran buccaneers, anil by Dainx>ier among the rest, 
had xiarted from Davis in 1 ()85, and sailed towards the 
north-west, along the coast of New Spain, in hop^ of 
intercepting some shix>s from Manilla, and of obtaining 
a rich xdllagc on land. At St. Pccaque, while carrying 
off’die provisions from the town, a large body of Spaniards 
came suddenly ujion them, and gave them the most sig¬ 
nal defeat which the buccaneers had yet received in the 
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8outh Sea. Above fifty Englishmen and a few blaelai 
were killed; nearly liidf their force. Dainpier tells ua 
that: “ Ca])Ui^ Swan had been infonneii by his astrologer 
of tlic great danger they were in ; and several inen^ who ^ 
went in the first party, opposetl the division of their 
force: some of them foreltoded their misfortune, and 
heard, as they lay down in the church at night, grievous 
groaiiings, which kept them from sleep." 

On the 31 St of March, 1 ()8(), they ssiiled westward from 
the American coast; anil they seem to have comnienceil 
their voyage across the PaeiKc with a short allowance of 
provisions. ** The kettle," Dampier tells us, was boiled 
but once a-day, and there was no occasion to call the 
incii to victuals. All hands cainc up to see the ijuarter-i 
master sl.are it, and he bad need to Ih; exact. We had 
two dogs and two cats on board, and they likewise hail 
a small allowance given them ; and they waited with as 
much eagerness to see it sharetl as we did." The first 
land they made was at the Ladrones, where they aii« 
chored on the west side of Criiahan, alMiiit a mile from 
the shore. I'lie Acapulco ship arrived here shortly after; 
an<l it was with difficulty that Swan could diKsiia<le his 
heroes from attacking her. llainpier praises tlie inge-i 
nuity of the natives of the Ladrones, and gives a minute 
description of their fast*sailing canoes, called flying 
, proas. T have licen particular," he says, in de¬ 
scribing these canoes, l)ccause I believe they sail the 
best of any lioats in the world. I trieil the swiftness of 
one of tlicm with our lug; wc hail twelve knots on our 
reel, and she ran it all out l)efore the half-imiiutc glass 
was half out. I believe she would run twenty-four 
miles in the hour. It was very pleasant to sec die little 
•lM)at running so swiftly by the other’s side. 1 was told 
tliat one of these proas, being sent express from (vualian. 
to Manilla (a distance of about 480 leagues), performal 
the voyage in four days." At Mindanao the buccaneers 
were w'dil receivciL Being frank in manners, anil re¬ 
gardless of their money, tliey became great hivouritca 
with die natives, who were surprised to sec Euroiieanji 
• X 3 • 
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■0 free from pride and ipiping avaiiee. ^ Each of them 
had a native comrade^ who exchanged names with him, 
Jieconling to the usi^^ of the Soutli Sea; and they were 
ailowcd also to have pagaUica, or friends of the fair sex, 
with whom tlicy might share the tender happiness of 
Platonic attachment. But these were dangerous fami¬ 
liarities among a {jcople deadly in their resentments. 
While the C'ygnct lay at Mindanao, sixteen of her crew 
died, in consec}ucnce, it was supposed, of poison: many 
more suffered tedious illness from the same cause. 

As they wishcil for a secure retreat to repair their 
vessel, they steered for live small islands that were 
markcfl in the diart between Luconia and Formosa, and 
which they hoped to find uninhabited. They had no 
sooner anchored near one of these islands, than the ship 
was surrounded by canoes: the natives came on board, 
welcoincd the strangers with a drink called Iniahee, and 
sold tlicin a fat hog for an old iron hoop. The five 
islands now received severally the names of Grafton, 
Monmouth's, Orange, Goat, and Bashee Island. " The 
eastenimost,” says Dampier, '*at which we careened, 
our men unanimously callal Bashee Island, because of 
the quantity of that liquor which we drank there every 
day. Tliis drink, callctl bashee, the natives make with 
the juice of tlie sugar-cane, to whicli they put some 
small black berries. It is wdl Imiled, and then put into 
great jars, in which it stands three or four days to fer¬ 
ment. Then it settles clear, and is presently fit to drink. 
This is an excellent liquor, and I believe wholesome, and 
much like our Englidi beer both in colour and taste. 
Our men drank briskly of it during several weeks, and 
were frequently drunk with it, and never sick in conse¬ 
quence." The inhabitants of these rocky islands wer6 
found to be a gentle, cleanly,> and industrious jieople. 
They resembletl the Chinese in features, but were darker 
Coloured, and had larger eyes. No trace of superstition 
or of government was observed among diem by the 
Enfi^sh; all seemed to be on an equality: yet, while 
the Cygnet lay here, a young man was buried aUve for 
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M>ni6 offence. Mnien his grave was dug^ his friends 
took tlieir last farewell of him, and he quietly resigned 
himself to his fiite. The ship being suddenly driven to 
sea by a heavy wind, six seamen were left behind on the 
island: but ih a few days she returned to her anchorage^ 
and the men, when they came on board, related, that 
when the ship was out of sight the natives redoubled 
their kindness towards them, and tried to persuade thenn 
to cut their hair short, according to the fashion of the 
islands, promising to each of them, in case of compliance, 
a young woman to wife, a piece of ground, and agricul¬ 
tural iiiipleiiients. These offers were declined ; but on 
the return of the ship, the natives received for their 
kindness thnn: whole bars of Jron. 

The {.''ygnet, on leaving the five islaiuls, steered a 
southerly course, by Celebes and Timor, till she arrivcil 
at the north-west coast of New Holland, in l(i*^ .0(f. A 
party went ashore to search for water, and surprised 
some of the iitativcs. I’ains w'crc taken to calm their 
fears, and to induce them to lend their assistance in 
filling the water-casks and conveying them to the boat. 

But all the signs we could make," says Dampier, 

were to no purpose; for they stood like statues, staring 
at one another, and grinning like so many monkeys. 
These poor creatures seem not accustomed to carry 
bunions; and I believe one of our ship's lioys, of ten 
years old, would carry as much as one of their men." 
His general description of the natives of New Holland 
is accurate and just. The inhabitants of this country," 
he says, arc the most miserable people id the world: 
the Hottentots, compared with them, are gentlemen. 
They have no houses, animals, or poultry ; their persons 
> are tall, straight boclicd, thin, with long limbs; tlicy 
have great heads, round foreheads, and great brows; 
their eyelids are adways half closed, to keep the flies out 
of their eyes (for they are so troublesome here that no 
fanning will keep them from one's face), so that, from 
their infancy, tiiey never open their eyes as other people 
do, and therefore they cannot see far unless they hold 

X 4 
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up their heads as if they were looking at something over 
them. They have great bottle nosesj full lips, wide 
mouths ; the two fore teeth of the upper jaw are wanting 
in all of tlicm ; neither liave they any beard. Their 
hair is short, blacky and curled; and their skins coal 
black, like that of the negroes in Guinea. Their only 
food is iish, and they conseciucntly search for them at 
low water; and they make little weirs, or dams with 
stones, across little coves of the sea. At one time, our 
boat being among the islands seeking for game, espied a 
drove of tliese people swimming from one island to an- 
odier, for they have neither boats, canoes, nor bark logs.** 

Dampier quitted die Cygnet at the Nicobar Islauds, 
and readied England in l691> The captain and a large 
party continued dieir piratical cruising in the- Indian 
seas, till, after a variety of adventures, they put into St. 
Aii^stine's Bay, in Madagascar, where didr worn-out 
vessel sunk at her anchors. Some of the men embarked 
in European ships, and others engaged in the service of 
the petty kings of the island. 

The asBodation of the buccaneers gave rise to a greater 
number of bold navigations dian hail ever yet proceeded 
in an equal apace of time from die rival states of Europe. 
Those who commanded in the Soudi Sea were almost 
all Englishmen; and many of them were evidendy able 
seamen, and, in other respects, men of ability. In the 
narradves of Dampier and of Cowley, the toils and dan¬ 
gers of a roving life were shown combined widi much 
to exhilarate and ddight, and a voyage round the world 
was no longer lookeil upon as a wonderful achievement. 
Mariners grew more daring, and ceased to associate the 
ideas of danger and of distance. Since the dnie of sir 
Francis Drake, England rose steadily in maritime 
power, and condnued to send forth the most skilful and 
intrepid seamen; and it redounds not a litde to her 
honour, that the first expedition equipped solely for the 
purpose of making geographical discoveries, and without 
any ulterior objects of political or commercial gain, was 
despatched from her shores. 
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In die year Great Britain being at iieacc with 
the other maritime states of Europe, king William or- 
denod an expedition for die discovery of new countries, 
and tor the exaiiiiiiation of some of those before dis* 
covered, particidarly New Holland and New Guinea. 
Dainpier had rceoiiimendcd himself to public attention, 
by the agreeable narrative which he hatl written of his 
biiceaiiiH;ring voyages ; and the earl of Pembroke inaile 
choice of him to coniluct the expedition. The llocbuck, a 
ship belonging to the royal navy, was equipped for the pur¬ 
pose, and supplied with provisions for a l^iig voyage. As 
New Holland was approached, the sea was Wnd covered 
to a great distance with weeds, and whales were seen in 
unusual numbers. Dampier ini^e the land'kiter a voyage 
of six r.onth8, in lat. 26 ° S«'Stul'anchored, a few days 
after, in the very bay to whidi Dirk llertege, die first 
discoverer of the country, gave his name. Here he saw 
kanguroos, of which he gives the following strange ac¬ 
count : — land animals we saw here were only a 
sort of racoons, but different from those of the West 
Indies, chiefly as to their legs; for these have very short 
fore legs, but go jumping, and, like the racoons, are very 
good meat.” Sailing towanls the north, he found an 
ardiipelago strctdiing .above twenty leagues in lengthy 
which has been more recently examined by captain 
King. Dampier, hoping to find a jiassagc through 
them to the main land, advanced a short way through 
intricate channels. To one of the islands, on which he 
laiiflcd to look for water, he gave the name of RoHenuiry 
Inland, He dicn stooil out to sea from the islaiids, and 
held his course toward the north. Having cleared the 
archipelago, he again approadieil die main land, where 
Jie searched in vain for water; he met, however, with 
inhabitants, and was obliged to disdiai^e his musket in 
order to intimidate tlieiii. But they, finding that the 
report was not attended with any mischief, advanced 
with greater Ixildness, holding up their arms and saying 
Pooh, yooh! in contemptuous mimicry of the noise of the 
musket; nor would they retire till one of them was 
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Idllcfl. Among these New Hollanders/’ says Dampier^ 
one who seemed to be a kind of prince^ or captain^ 
was paintcil with a circle of white about his eyes, and 
down his nose, which added much to his natural defor¬ 
mity ; for tliey were all of them the most unpleasant 
looking and the vrorst featured of any peo]de 1 ever 
saw.*' 

He now left the shores of New Holland, and having 
refitted and furnished himself with fre^ provisions at 
Timor, he stood towards New Guinea, which he first 
descried on Ney Year’s day, 1700. He doubled Cape 
Mabo, the western extremity of that country, on the 
of February ; and then holding an easterly course at a 
distance firom the main land, he saw land on the S7th, 
which he supposed to be the eastern part of New Guinea. 
On approaching the shore, some plantations and patches 
of clear ground were distinctly seen. The natives ap¬ 
proached with an air of friendship, but the treachery of 
their intentions was suspected and defeated. The island 
of Cierrit as tlic Dutch call it, was found to be 

extremely populous, and the sides of the liills were 
thickly set with plantations. " The natives,” says 
Hampier, ** are very black; their short curled hair is . 
dyed of various colours, as red, white, and yellow: they 
have broad round faces, witli great bottle noses, yet 
agreeable enough, except that they disfigure themselves 
by painting, and wearing great things Uirough their 
noses, as big as a man’s thumb, and a^ut four inches 
long. They have also great holes in their ears, wherein 
they stuff«'BUch ornaments as in their noses, llieir 
speech is clear and distinct; the words they used most 
when near us were, Vacousee allnmais, pointing then to 
the shore.” They probably invited him to purchase, 
their cocoa-nuts, which are called lamas in the language 
of New Guinea. Dampier followeil the coast of the 
main land to south-soutli-west and west, giving names 
to the chief havens and heatllands, until, leaving Port 
Montague, he discovereil an open sea to the north, while 
something like land appeared towanls the south-west. 
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He thus found that he had circumnavigated the land, 
which he had suppoaetl to be New Cruinea^ and that he 
was now sailing in the strait which separated the two 
countries. '' The east land/* he says, ** aftbnled a very 
pleasant and agreeable prospect. We saw smoke, but 
did not strive to anchor there, choosing rather to get 
under one of tlic islands, where I thought we should find 
few or no inhabitants. W^e lookcil out well to the nortli, 
and seeing no land that way, 1 was well assured that tlie 
cast land was not joiiuMl to New (luinea; therefore I 
named it A*bm liritannia*' 

Dainpier's homeward \'oyagc was prosperous, until he 
reached the Island of Ascension, where the ship sprung 
a leak, and it was found impossible to preserve her. 
Great purt of tlie provision was saved, and the sails were 
brought ashore to make tents. Frei^ water and turtle 
were in ahiindancc, so tliat there was no danger of im¬ 
mediate distress, 'fen weeks after the occurrence of tliis 
accident, three Knglisli ships of war anchored at Ascen¬ 
sion, with which Daiiipier and his men returned to Eng¬ 
land. The Roebuck was an old and worn-out vessel, 
quite unfit for the voyiige; anil it does not appear that 
Danipier can l)e justly blamed for the misfortune tliat 
took place. He aecoinplished the object of his mission, 
by making an iinjiortant iliscovcry, and by writing an 
account of it in an able manner. 
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CHAP. XX. 

VOYAGES OF PniVATEEBS AND OTUEHS TO THE SOUTH 

SEA. 


PH1VATEEE8 UKDER DAMFIER. —> AlSCORllR IK THE EXFEDITIOK. 

STUAllUKU AKU DAMFIER EEFAUATE. -ALREANHEIt SEf.- 

KIRK 1.EFT OK JUAN KKHNANIIFE. -—FATE OP KTHAllMNIi.- 

-—CI.lFrERTOK LEAVES UAMFIFK. — HE CROSSES THE PACIFIC 
OCEAN IX A KMAI.I. HARK.—OAAIPIKK DESEHTEII BY FUNNEL 

AKII OTHERS. -IIIH AHVERSITY. -HE PREVAILS OK THE 

aiERCHAKTS Ti> EQUIP ANOTHER EXPEDITION. — VOYAGE OF 

WOOIIES ROGERS.-ARRIVAL AT JUAN FP.UNANnhZ.-AltVEK- 

TURKS OF AI.KXANUKR SELKIRK OK THAT ISLAND. — SUCCESS 
OF UUGKIIK. — UMVoIITUNATK VOYAGES OF SHEI.VOCKK AND 

CLIPPEHTON.—FHENril PIIIVATEKHS.-^THKIH RAPID INCREASE. 

THE DUTCH. UOUGFAVKIN’s KXl'KDlTIOK.-—HKLniA AUSTRAL. 

-RASTER ISLAND. — DANGKItOUS SHOALS. -VERQUIKKUNU 

ISLAND.-niKFIITKS BETWEEN GREAT HKITAIN ANII SFAIN.— 

ANSON's EXPEDITION.-IIIS SQUADRON AIANNED BY INVALIDS. 

•—UNHAI'PV CONSEQUENCES OF THAT MEASURE. •—VOYAGE 
ROUND CAPE HORN.-DISTRESS OF THE SHIPS. -THE ACA¬ 
PULCO OALKON TAKEN.-ANSON RETURNS.-FATE OF TIIK 

OTHER SHIPS. 

The buccaneers were now supprcsscil iniiccci, but 
tlieir daring and successful exploits in the Soutli Seas 
were by no means forgotten. On the breaking out of the 
general war at tlic commencement of the last century^ 
some mercliaiits were induced to liclieve tliat with a well 
fitted armaineiit a profitable exiieditioii might be made 
into those seas^ where the buccaneers, ill provided as 
they were, had met with such extraordinary success. 
They equipped in consequence two vessels, the St. 
George, of twenty-six, and the Cinque Ports, of sixteen 
guns, for this expedition. Dampier, whose character as 
a seaman was not lowered in the general estimation by 
the loss of his ship in his last voyage, was appointed 
to command the St. George; hut this choice proved 
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i.iiij;ularly unfortunate. Dainpier, although a good sea¬ 
man, appears to have bei'ii a bad coinmamlor. He had 
lived too long with the buccaneers to be able to aKKUine 
that (lignity of carriage which is necessary to insure 
respect ; while, by his too gr^t familiarity, he imparted 
to his crew tliat tone of lawless equality which he had 
learned in his early years. He at the same time endea¬ 
voured to maintain discipline by an injudicious severity, 
and his temper was so bad that it was iinpossible to 
contitnic long on terms of intimacy with him. 'J'he ships, 
too, with which he sjiiled, were ill tittiHl for the expedi¬ 
tion. 'file crew was inutinuiiK and disorderly, and no 
harmony existed among the olKcers. 

H'hen the two ships arrived at the island of Juan 
Fernaiifles in the Sea, a dispute arose between 

captain Stradling, the eominander of the (Hnquu Ports, 
and his crew; and the latter absolutely refused to allow 
him to come on hoard. These differences were hardly 
reconciled by the mediation of Daiiqiier, when a large 
ship was seen at a distance; on which our iirivateers 
stomi out to sea in such haste that Stroilliiig left behind 
him on the ihlaml five of his ineii,.^with a great propor¬ 
tion of his stores. 'I'he strange ship proveil to he French, 
and of siqierior force, so that the chase was soon relin¬ 
quished. Soon after, on the coast of l*eru, oiir Kiiglisli 
lirirateers seiml n jirisi*, whicli gave birth to fresh alter¬ 
cations, anil in eoiiseqiience Dainpicr and Stradling i»arted 
eoinpany. The latter of tliese touched again at Juan 
Ferimiide/., where he found two of the men whom lie 
had left there on his former visit to that inland. Hut 
W'iiile the ('inque Ports lay here he had some disagree¬ 
ment with Alexander Selkirk, the master of the ship, 
who, in the heat of his dissatisfaction, and ilreading the 
' leaky state of the ship, chose to remain alone on the 
island, rather than to continue any longer under the 
command of Stradling. His desire was complied with; 
and he was set on sliorc, with his clothes, bedding, a 
firelock, one |iound of gunpowder, a hatchet, cooking 
utensils, some tobacco, and his liooks. Before the ship 
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flcpartefl, liowever, Selkirk ebangecl liis mind, and wished 
to return on board, but die captain would not receive 
him. Stradling afterwards cruised on the coast of Peru 
till bis vessel, already in a sinking state, ran asborc on 
the islanil ijurgoiia, where the captain and seven men, 
all that remained of die crew, were obliged to surrender 
to the Spaniards.. The St. George was not more fortu* 
natc. Danipier quarrelled with liis chief mate, Mr. 
C'lip|icrtun, who, having induced one and twenty of the 
men to join him, seized the small prize bark of about 
ten tons, which contained all their ainiiiunition and the 
greatest part of their provisions. CHpperton cruised 
successfully on the coasts of New Spain, and afterwards 
crossed the I’aciflc In his little vessel to Macao,—one of 
die most extraordinary voyages ever performed. After 
the desertion of CUippcrtoii, Danipier attacked the ManiUa 
galleon, hut without success: and its failure added to the 
discontents of his crew, who now felt alanned at the bad 
condition of the crazy vessel. Danipier wished to con¬ 
tinue ill the tkmth Sea, but the majority of the crew 
were otherwise inclined. A prize bark of about seventy 
tons burden was fitt^ up for those who wished to go 
to India. In this little vessel ekiliarked thirty-seven 
men, and among them W'illiaiii Funnel, who afterwarda 
wrote the history of the voyage. Du their arrival at 
Amboyna, they were taken prisoners by the Dutch, ii’ho 
at first treated them witli some severity, hut afterwards 
sent them home in their fleet to Knglanil. Dainpier in 
die mean time remained in the St. George, witli only 
nine and ti^iity men. He plundereil the town of Ihma, 
and cruised along the coast of Peru till his ship was no 
longer able to keep the sea. They then eiubarkctl in a 
brigantine which had Iieen taken from the Spaniards; and 
atripping the St. George of every thing that might prove ' 
useful on their voyage, they left her riiling at anchor 
near a small island on the coast. 'When Danipier 
arrived in die Fast Indies he was unable to proiluce his 
commission, which had probably liccn stolen from him 
by some of his discoutenteil followers; his ship and 
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goods were therefore seize<l by the Dutch^ aud he was 
for some time detained in custody. 

The nuHerablc failure of this ex))editioii was snllieient 
to diseoiirage any speculalioiis of a privateering nature ; 
and it came to Ik* admitted as a jiriueiple, that altlioiigh 
cruising might lie a gainful trade fur buccaneers, yet 
that there could Ik* no ho|H» of rc'alising large profits by 
expi'ditiuns fitted out by merrhants, and in the ultimate 
success of which every individual on board <lid nut feel 
an immediate interest, lint the indefatigable Dumpier, 
unuseii to any industry hut that of pillaging the !$)ia« 
iiiards in the South Seas, addressul himself to the mer¬ 
chants of Jlristol so earnestly and re|>eated]y, flattering 
their hopes wit!) the rich jdunder to he obtained in tliu 
Siianish settlements, that he at length prevailed U|M)U 
them to fit out an expedition. They aceorilingly etpiipiKd 
two stout ships for the purpose, tlic one of thirty, and 
the other of twenty-six guns, and with crews amuimting 
jointly to .'i‘Jl men. (in'at eare was taken in tiie clioicc 
of the oflii'tTs. (Captain Woutles Rogers was ap|iointed 
to the eommand in chief; and Dampier, whose uliaruetcr 
as a hkilfui seaman was still high, and whose circum¬ 
stances were rL'iluceii, engaged himself as hi.s pilot. 
Their voyage to the Raeifle w’us pruspc^nnis; and they 
steered directly to that grand ri'sort of privateers, tlic 
island of Juan Fernnnilex. Rut on approaching the 
island, they had eunsi* (o snsjKet that lln* Sjtauiards had 
cstablishi'il a garrison U|hiii it, as a fin: was distinctly 
seen during tlie night; and accordingly a small boat 
W'as sent to reconnoitre. As the Inmt drew near, a mail 
was seen on the shore waving a white flag; ami on her 
nearer approach he called to the people in the boat'in 
the English language, iiinl direeteil tiiem to n landing 
* place. As the boat did not return so soon us was expected, 
tile pinnace was sent in search of her. 'J'he circum¬ 
stance which caused the delay is thus narrated hy cajitaiii 
Woodi's Rogers: — The pinnace came hack imiuedi- 
Btdy from the shore, and brought abundance of crayfish; 
and with a man clothed in goat-skins, who looked more 
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wild than the first owners of tlicm. lie liiul been on 
the hdanil four years and four months. His name was 
Alcxuniler Selkirk, a Scotchman, who had been master 
of the Cintiuc Ports i;a1ley, a ship which came here 
with captain Dtiinpier, who told me he vras the licst man 
in her; so 1 immediately agreed witli him to be a mate 
on boani our ship. It was he who made the fire last 
night, judging our shi|M4 to lie Knglish.'* 

During the first eight moiitlis of his residence on the 
island, Selkirk found it difficult toliear up against melan¬ 
choly and the tediousness of his solitary life. He built 
himself tw'o huts with piincnto-trcrs, covcrcfl them with 
long grass, and lincil them with the skins of goats, which 
he kiiletl with his gun so long as his pound of jiowder 
lasted. Just as that was expemled he found the method 
of kiniUingfire by rubbing together two pieces of )>iincnto 
wood. He employed himself by praying and singing 
psalms. At first his appetite quite failed him; he could 
not relisli his fiMsI, from dejeotiun and want of salt; nor 
used he to go to laid till he was no longiT able to watch. 
Pimento w'ood served him for both fire and candle, burn¬ 
ing very clearly, and with a fragrant refreshing smell. 
When his powder was all expended, he was obliged to 
catch the goats by running them down; and he grew so 
active as to lie able to outstrip a good dog. On one oc¬ 
casion his agility had nearly cost him his life. He pur¬ 
sued a goat at full speed to the edge of a precipice which 
the hushes had conirealed from his view: he fell, in con- 
Kcipieuce, a great height, and was so bruised and stunned 
by tlie tail that he narrowly escaped with his life. When 
he came to his senses, he found the goat lying dead under 
him. He lay in this situation alKiiit four and twenty 
hours, aiul then crawled with difficulty to his hut, w'hich 
vras a mile distant; nor did he recover from the efiects 
of this accident for several days. Cioats and eats, which 
liadlkK'n brought to the island,—the former by the Spa¬ 
niards, the latter by the buccaneers and cruisers ,—had 
multiplied exceedingly: of the former, lie had killed 
aliovc .^00 while dwelling here; and had caught as many 
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more, which he clisniisscil, after marking them in the 
ear. He had tamed a iiuinlier of kida; aiidj in order to 
amv»e hiinself, he used sometimes to sing and dance 
with them and with his cats. 

His clothes anil shoes were soon worn out by running 
thmiigh the wotids; hut his feet g(rew so lianl by e\er« 
cise, that lie could run over the roughest ground witliout 
iiieoiiveuieiice, and found it difiicult afterwards to recoil* 
cile himself to the use of shoes. Aflieii his clothes were 
worn to rags, he made himself a coat ami cap of goat¬ 
skin, wliicli he sowihI together with thongs of the s:inic 
material. 11 is only needle was a nail; and when his 
knife was completely worn out, he made a new one of 
some iron hoops that were left on slion*. As he had 
some line*, elulh among his stores, he made himself some 
shirts of it, sewing them together with the yarn of his 
worsted stockings. 

In the proper season he had plenty of good turnips, 
wliieli 1i:id Invii sown there by l)aiii])icr'8 men, and in¬ 
creased so as to overspread noidc acres of ground, 'flic 
eahbage-trees idso fnrnislieil him with good lunirishmeiit. 
He iiiadc excellent goat-soup, and scasimed it with 
the fruit of the pimento, which is the same as ifamaica 
pejiper. His last shirt was nearly worn out when cap¬ 
tain Uogers arrived here; ami he liad forgotten his 
language, or lost the power of articidatiuii so imieli by 
' ilisnse as to lie hanlly intelligible. 

Alexander Selkirk always rememhered with pleasure 
his abotle on Jiian Kernaiidex. He was only thirty years 
of age when first left there; and when the pains of lone¬ 
liness had worn off, and his health was improved by ex- 
eicise, teniperanee, and a Hue climate, lie hecaine sensibly 
^ttaehcil to his wild hut tranquil life. His coimtenaiicc 
retained ever after the traits that mark the hunter in 
his solitary oceupatiuu. In the streets of Lomiun ho 
went along with an air of complete abstraction, and 
often ran at full speed, totally regardless ami unaware 
of the erowils that stood wondering at him.* 'J'he ad- 
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ventures of Alcxaiirler Selkirk formed die groundwork of 
Defoe's novel of ** Robinson Crusoe." 

Tile voyage of VVoodes Rogers was crowiieil w'itli 
complete success. He captured the Acapulco gaileoiiy 
and returncil safely to England by the East Indies, hav¬ 
ing sailed round the globe in three years and three months. 
Tills cxiicflition ivas not productive of any immediate 
advantage to geography, hut it tended much to stri]i dis¬ 
tant anil tcilious navigations of those terrors which had 
become attaclietl to them tlirough mismanagement or 
the iiicatiability of their commanders. The iiicrchaiits 
were so much encouraged by its result, that in ITlil they 
again fitted out two shifis for the South Sea. Captains 
Shelvockc and Clippertoii were appoiiiteil to command 
them ; but they soon separated; and the success of the 
undertaking vanished, as might be expected, with the 
unity of those engagcil to contluct it. 

Clipperton was de|)oscd from his coniniaiid by his 
crew ill the East Indies; and died, soon after his return 
to England, of a broken heart. Shelvockc took many 
prizes, ami brought back his ship; but his conduct to¬ 
wards his owners and his ship's company w'as the sub¬ 
ject of severe auimHilversion; and this expedition was, on 
the whole, ill-conductcd amt unfortunate. Yet these eoin- 
maiiders all publislied accounts of tlicir voyages, in ivhich, 
if they could not lioast of any new discoveries, they at 
least added many amusing particulars respecting coun¬ 
tries still but imperfectly known. It is surprising to con¬ 
sider what Ki»irit and vigour %vere iiifuscil into maritime 
enterprise \jy the example of the buccaneers. llTtliin the 
coni}mratively short space of thirty-six years (from 
to 17S-)f ito Icsr. than six expeditions had circumnavi¬ 
gated the globe under the ooininaiid of Englishmen; and 
the voyage across the great I’acitic Ocean, which, an age 
before, was lookeii upon as a stupendous enterprise, was 
voluntarily undertaken and successfully accomplislied by 
Clipperton, in a slender bark of only ten tons burden. 

The French had acquired in the same school a taste 
for roving over tlic ocean. Tlic first French sliip diat 
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iiiivi^ateil tlio South Sea, of which any account exists^ 
iva'i that coininaiuU'd by J. Ihiptiate de la Follade, in 1 ()()7. 
lint ill 171 ^i,ei}i:ht or nine privateers of that nation cruised 
on the co.ists of ( iiili ami Peru, ^riicii war apiH*arcd 
rcaily to break out, in 1719, between tireat Britain and 
Spain, the Spanianls in the South Sea gave grtntt encou- 
ra}<:eiiicnt to the French. In 17St>, a ship of St. Malo, 
named the Solomon, was allowed to sidl her carj^o at Yio 
without iiitermptioii. Tiic kiicc(»<s of the Solomon had 
such an eilect on the St. Malo merchants, that they iin- 
mediately fitted out fourteen sail, which all arrived in 
the South Sea in the be^iiiiiin}' of the year 17~1; most 
of tbem larj'e ships; and one, nainefl the Fleur de Lys^ 
capable of inoiintiii}; seventy f;ima. In the same year a 
Fre.ich s'lip sailed from ('hiiia to New Spain; and by 
ninniiit' well to the northward, arri\i'd in the Bay of 
Vanderas in less than fifty ilays,—a mucli shorter time 
than had been liitlierto rcijuireil to cross the Pacific 
Ocean from tlic west. 

'I'lie Dutch also joiiicil in attacking; the Spanish |>os« 
sessioiiK ; .mil in the West Indies their exertions were 
attended \iitli brilliant success. 'I'lie Spauish fiotilla 
was captured at the Ilavaiinali, ami prises taken to an 
immense aiimiint. But privateers arc 1>ad .Tceoiiiitants. 
The infli\iduals, or eonipanics of niercliants who fitted 
out these armaiiieiilK derived no ]>rofil from lliem ; and 
the Duteli West India company, notwithstanding; all 
their triumphs over the Spaniards, found their own 
afiiiirs ill a ruinous eoinlitioii. They uffer<‘d to sell their 
privilei^es to the Fast India eomiMUiy fo» a sum of 
money, or of stock, so as virtually to unite tlie two 
companies; hut this proposal was rcjcctcrl, and the West 
, India merchants were forced u]hiii some other exjicdiciit 
to retrieve their ailairs. In a memorial ^vas pre¬ 

sented to them by Jacob lloggewein, wlio bad amassetl 
a great deal of money in tlie East in the service of the 
East Inilia company, containing proposals for tlic dis¬ 
covery of southern lands. The father of Jacob, fifty- 
two years before, had presented a similar^ project to the 

Y 2 
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Kamo coin|iaiiiy ; anfl when exhorted his son not 

to lose sifrht of so important a (lesigii. Tlie application 
of Jacob lloggcwciii was successful. 'I'hu company 
ordered three vessels to l)e equipped, to go in search of 
unknown countries, and gave the chief command of them 
to the autlior of the scheme. Discovery was the pro¬ 
fessed object of this expeilition ; but it is probable that 
tlic West India company had trade also in view, and 
tlnit they were willing, under the protection of their 
own charter, to encroach on the privileges of tlie rival 
company. 

'I'he three ships sailed from tlic Texel on the i;21st of 
August, 17-1* 'riiey were ill provideil with journalists, 
and few' voyages of iliscovcry have been more imperfectly 
and obscurely related. As they approached the Straits 
of Magellan, they looked for the island of Hawkins’s 
Maiden Land, hut could not find it." They saw, huw'- 
ever, a great island of alamt i2()() leagues in circiini- 
ference, to which they gave the name of Uvhjia AmtlmL 
C'ommodore Uoggew'eiii, in his '/eal to make new dis¬ 
coveries, was often unable to iiiid, or unwilling to re¬ 
cognise, lands which had been seen liefore. The land 
which he called llelgia Austral had been ]ireviuusly 
found by the French to be a group of islands, to which 
they gave the name of MuUminvs. (Japtaiii Strong, the 
commander of an English fu-ivateer, had discovered 
among these islantls, in 1 (><)(), a large opening, to which 
he gave the name of Futkhud Sainttl ; and hence the 
islands, in Fnglish maps, are at present called the 
Falkland Islands. They were at lirst called from their 
discoverer, John South I.uiui, Uiehard 

Hawkins soon after, in 1.named them Ifnwkinxs 
Miwtvn LuuH. They afterwards received successively 
the names of the St'fmMiiirs, or SHmkl tie \ViTrt*ts /v- 
lantiit; the MulouineHf or l/ticittie SLlMith; ihcluiikiaud 
Jn/fif; and IMyia AuniruL From this single instance 
of coiifusetl iioiiienelature, it may be conjectured how 
difficult it is to Tccognisc the course of early navi¬ 
gators through the Facilic Oceau. 
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After leaving tfiian Fomandoz, the Onteli, Rteerin^ 
'\V.N.\V'., emieavouriii to find Kdwurd Ihivis’s Islimii. 
They tlionglit that tlicy missed it, hut iievorthelesK they 
arrived at tlie island ; and heiii^r'willing to regard it as a 
new discovery, they iiained it Ptianrhun ^ or h'lUtfvr iMlumL 
A native came on lauird, to wdiom they gave a glass of 
wine; hut, instead of ilrinkiiig it, he threw it into his 
t‘yes. Here they procured fresh ]irovisions, and eoii- 
tiiiiicil their voyage to the west. After a iiioiilh's run, 
one of the vessels was wnrkeil ou the sh(»:ds among a 
eliister of low islamls, whieh ^\ere called from this ae« 
eidi’iit the JWftr/nuitl- i»r PrniinnitM /a/»w. 'I’licy 
are probably the I’ailiser’s Isles of Kngli*>h maps. About 
twenty-live trennan leagues ti> the west of these were 
found tl'e Irrh/m^ or Ijihi/niitlt extremely nil- 

inorous, and all of heauliful appearamv. Shortly after, 
the Dutch ships arrived at Vvrtiuikkttutj^ or Itrvrntthn 
Ishutt^ probably one of the Society Islands, w'liere they 
were liospitahly treated by the natives. 'When llogge- 
wein reaclieil Batavia, he experienced the most stern 
treatment from the Dutch lOast India eoinp.iiiy. Ilia 
ships and cargoes were eomh'inned as forfeited to the 
eoinpany, and solil by |Mil>iie aiielioii. (ieograidiy gained 
little hy his voyage, which, considering the liberality 
with whieh the expedition was e(|iii[ipL‘d, cannot he 
eolisidi'ivil .IS sui'cessfiii. 

'I'he sii]ipression of the hnccaiieers did not hy any 
niciins leail to the extinetimi of the contraband trade that 


exisUsI in the West Indies ; ami the Spaniards, who 
were the chief siiiliTers hy it, resorted to measures whieh 
could not he tolerated by foreign eouris. 'I'liey assumed 
the flower of searching all British merchant vesst'is which 
• should he found near their settlements; and direetioiiK 
were given to the guarda costas to detain and incom¬ 


mode, as imirli as jmssible, all ships that fell uiuler their 
examination, so as to deter foreigners, and the Knglish 
espd'iiilly, from engaging in that traile. Thes(‘haughty 
and injurious firocecdings gave rise to many com|)laiiits ; 
and, after niuch mutual remonstrance, the British go* 
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Vvnimciit jicrcmptcirily deinaiuled that Spain should re- 
linquisli ail claim to a right of visiting British ships, 
except in lier own ports. 'Tlii'sc n'(|uisitions were not 
attended to; aiidj in 17'ifh these disputes ran so high, 
that letters of repriKal were issued by both parties, and 
declarations of war very soini foiloweil. 

It t\'as iiiiinediately deteriiiined h} the Rrilisli ad- 
rniiiistration to attack the Spanish trade and settlements 
ill the South S(‘a. A sqiiaitroii of ships destined for 
this service was placed under the couiniand of cajitain 
George Anson, in November, 17'lJlf hut delays were 
iinpriideiitly allowed to take place in fitting out the 
orinainent, and the ships reiiiaiiieil nine months in ]iort 
for want of men. But at length orders were issued for 
(oiliectiiig /iOO invalids from among the oiU-]ii‘iisioners 
of Chelsea college, to complete the inunning of the 
aqiiailron. The most unhappy consequences attended 
upon this singidarly harsh uiul unjust proceeding. A 
great number of the invalids deserted : of those who 
xonuiiiii‘d, the majority were above sixty, and many 
almve seventy years of age. A more moving spectacle 
could not he imagined than the embarkation of these 
uiiha]>py old men. And to complete the ])ii‘ture of this 
cruel measure, it is only requisite to add, that of all 
thosir vt'teran warriors who cutereil the South Sen, nut 
one lived to revisit his native laud. 

'I'he sijiiadrou was at length ready fur se.i, and saileil 
from St. IleleiiV road in the hegiiiiiing of Septeniln'r, 
IT-kt). They consisted of six ships of war, moiniting 
in all gnus, and two store ships. 'I'he Centurion, 
in which the eominodore embarked, was a tine shi[) of 
sixtv guns; the filoneester anil Severn had fifty each. 

Bill this reniarkahle vevage, of which an excellent 
itccoimt was written by the chaplain to the Centurion, 
did not extend the limits of geographical knowledge ; 
and is metitioiu'd here only as forming a ]iart of tliat 
series of expeiliiions to the South Sea, which, though 
they had nut maritime discovery for their object, yet 
teiuleil eullutcrally to prumute it, by the rangeatul freedom 
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wbit-h tliey gave to voyagi's throiigli the ocean. Tlie ter« 
rors of tile passage round ('ape Horn art‘ vividly portrayeil 
by the historian of the exp^iition. JIarreii and desolate 
as the 'I'ierra del Fiiego apiiears, yet Staten Land, tui the 
other side of Le Maire's Strait, far siiriiasses it in the 
wildness ainl horror of its appearance. It seems entirely 
to Ih* eoinposed of inaceessihle ria'ks, termi:iating in a 
vast iiuniher of sharp points, which tower to a [irodigions 
height, anil are most of them eovereil with e>eriasting 
snow. 'I'lic hills are di\ide<l by deep chasms, nearly 
perpendieidar, as if liie country had Ihvii torn asunder 
by eartliipiakes: and every outline contrihiiti's to the 
savage and gloomy character of the coast. 

They hail scarcely cleared the Straits of l^e Main*, 
when a .torm nsheivd in siieh a suecessinn of teiiipesliious 
W’eatluT as surprised the oldest and most exiu'rieneeil 
mariners on hoard, and raiscil siieh a proiliginns sea as 
filled them with eoniinual terror. The ('eiiturioii was 
nothing e i the raging waves, and was tossed and haii- 
ilied ahoiit as if she had been a small wherry." Many 
of the men were hurt, and all siekeiied hy the tossing of 
the ships ; the crews were also ilreadfnily afitieted with 
the seiirvy: so that the history of this si|iiadion, while 
lahouring to get roiinil Cape Horn, presents a long and 
iiielaneliolv scene of extreme afllietion and distress. 'I'lic 


old iiieii ilied rapjilly ; woiniils which they had received 
ill their early days, ami which had heeii healed, many of 
tliem forty, and in one instaiiee fifty years, now broke 
out afresh in eoiiseipienee of the seur\y, and appeared 
us if they had ne\er been healed. 'J'wu ^if the aniieil 
vessels were unable to effect their passage into the South 
Sea ; the other ships were scparatixl hy the storm, and 


did not again join coiiipaiiy till they arrived at tfiian 
Fernaiide/.. 'file (iloiieester did not reach the anchorage 


of that island till the i^.'hl of July ; having been eonti- 
iiually under sail in a stormy ocean 14fi days, or five 
months, from Uie time of her ipiittiiig Fort St. Jiiliaii,— 


a circumstance uiijiaralleleil in the history of navigation. 
All the veterans on board the (jloucester hail liieil during 
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this distressing voyage ; and wliilc landing the sick men 
from the Centurion at Juan Fernandez^ no less than 
twelve died in the boats. * 

Notwithstanding the reduction cfTcctctl in tlie strength 
of the squaiiron by sickness and bad weather, it cruised 
against tlic Spaiiiiinis with perfect success. The town 
of Fayta was pliiiidereil; a nuinlier of valuable prizes 
taken ; ami, at last, Anson, lying near Manilla, engagcil 
and captured the galleon of Acapulco, having on ^ard 
an iininen.se treasure in merchandise and specie. The 
Centurion lay some time at Tinian, one of the Ladrones, 
which is celebrateii in the narrative of tlie voyage as a 
terrestrial paradise. 

At length, after an absence of three years and nine 
months, tlie Centurion returned alone to England, hav¬ 
ing eireuinnavigateil the earth. Two of the armed ships, 
as has lieen alreatly uliserved, never entered the South 
Sea. 1'wo others, and a victualler, which effeeted tlie 
passage, were afterwards broken ii]> as being no longer 
serviceable. 'J'he other victualler had liecn disinisscd in 
the Atlantic ; and the Wager frigate, being parted from 
tlic coininodorc hy a gale of wind on first t'litering the 
Eolith Sea, was wrecked on the coast of Chili: and it 
is not coinpatihlc with the plan, nor does it lie within 
the limits, of this work, to recount the singular adven¬ 
ture's of tlie crew, many of whom perished ; while the 
remainder, after a long series of suflbrings, crimes, and 
unparalleled exertions, returned tu their native country. 
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CHAP. xxj. 

RISCOVKniKS OF TIIK RL’foilANfl. 

FIRST INTKRCOUnsK BhT'WrKN RirSSlA ANII NillFlllA. —• TIIK 

ntOMysill.E]«l. - TIlAllF. I'AIIKIKII UN HV STHlKiONOFF.—All- 

VhNTL'HI-li OP YPKUXI'. - IIF |IE^KATS KLTI IIAil KHAN'. •— 

RPl'liMKH MASTFII OP SIKPHIA. OITKIIS IMS ITlI.MIMllNS TO 

TIIK C'EMl. Ills I’lloniSAl.S WKl I. lltr»-t\PI«. VPIIMAC 

IIKI'KITPII ANII SI.AIN.- SIlIhlllA UlST.—' Hl.niVPKI II IIV TIIK 

lli;ss|ANS. - TilKV ATPIIOACII TIIK A MI'K. — KXrPMiriON OF 

IMMXRKOP.-MUST I'Ol.LISlON WITH TIIK CIIINKSP. -lltlS- 

niiriKs lOTwr.pN Till' TWO rsirini's .—thpstv or nik* 
( IIINTSK. — lirssl\N KMHASSV 'm I'KKIN'. .MIsrOMH’t T OP 
TIIK RUSSIANS. — TIIKY ARP- EXPI.I.I.PII PROM I'lllNA. 

'IKKATY op KIAC'III'A.-INTKM.lCliNrK OirrsiNMI IIV AlirilAKl. 

STAIMjrillN. THK TSIIUKTISKI IHSCOVPHKII. IIKMAIIKAIII.K 

vovAoi: or simokn iii-siimkw. *—iik vasskk piuiai tiik irv 

SI A TO IIFlIRINo’s STRAITS. — SI'l'PP.IIS SIfII'IS liPC'K. PSTA- 

nr.isiiKs A TiiAiii; on tiik c'oast. — patk op ills compa- 

MOVS. fONQl’PST or K VOTsrll VTk A.—TARAS STAlirrillV, 
KXrplUTION' OP I'OI’OW AOAINSV TUP TSUI’KT/KI. — IIK 

RKCPivps i.vrr.i.Mt.F.Ni i: upsi'kitinu amkrica. 


lU’RRfA ill the of tin* si\ti*ciitli ci-iitiiry war 

littli* iH'ttvr tiiaii All iiilniifl kiiif'iloin ; the small extent 
of se.i-eoast wliieh it hail upon the north ottering at 
that time no means of intereoiirse with foreign natioiiK. 
The arrival of Itiehanl (’haiUTior at Archangel waa 
looked upon in llussia as .1 wonderful evcjit; and the 
coinincrcial privileges accorded by the exar to the En¬ 
glish Koaiiian were iiitentlcd as a reward for his having 
discovered a commiiiiicatioii between the North Sea and 
the Atlantic Ocean. The solution of the question re« 
apecting a north-east passage would havi; Ijceii of the 
greatest imiiortancc to Russia, if that empire hail been 
in a condition to carry on foreign commerce ; hut the 
Russian empire, at present so powerful, was too feeble 
two centuries ago to support or feed an interest in ma- 
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ritimc expeditions. Even in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, nothing was known of the northern 
coast of Silieria beyond the river Yc'iiisei. The country 
was un<]ucstioiiai)Iy often traversed by private hunters 
and aflventiirers; but their loeid infonnatioii was never 
drawn togetlicr or concentrated in such a way as to serve 
materially tlie interests of geography. 

Jn a country where population is thin and society ill 
organised, conquest is sure to follow discovery. The 
Kussians seem to have had the same advantage over 
the wild trilx'H or nations dwelling to the east of tliein, 
whicli the Spaniards jnwsessed over the natives of Ame¬ 
rica. In the exar of Muscovy assumed the title 

of lord of Siberia; but this name did not then embrace 
Ko wide an extent of dominion as at present. The iirst 
liussian conquerors were private luinterK and iiiercliaiits^ 
who usually re<luced to subjection the feeble trilies with 
whom they trailed for furs. As justice can hardly exist 
where there is no eipiality, the liussian adventiircrs never 
flrcamed of right in their dealings with the Silierian 
savages; their principles of action were uniformly as 
selfish as they were cruel. The Vmntuxhhm, as these 
adventurers were ca)lc<l, are styled in a national p^u^erb 
the harbingers of the ('ossacks. 

Almut the middle of the sixteenth century, a merchant 
of Archangel, nanieilAnika Strogonoff, carried on a trade 
of lairter with the inhabitants of the remote parts of 
Silwria, who brought every year to the above-mentioned 
town large quantities of the choicest furs: on their return 
they were ;iccom}ianicd by Russian agents, who traded 
with the natives. This traffic was carried on for several 
years, during which Strogonoff amassed a considerable 
fortune. The caar, perceiving the ailvaiitage that might 
accrue to the ciii]>ire from exteniling this coininercc, de¬ 
termined on enlarging the communication alreaily o|HMied 
with Siberia, lie accordingly sent troops into that 
country, by the routes which hail hitherto been followed 
by the Russian merchants. These troops do not seem 
to have penetrated farther than the western branch of the 
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river Oby; and the chief result of the expedition was 
the extorting from some Tatar tribes an annual tribute 
of ^tables. Strogonoft' in the mean time obtainixl from 
tlie czar large grants of land, on which he fonndetl colo¬ 
nies ; and one of these, not long afterwards, affonlcil 
refuge to the celebrated aflvciiturer to whom llussia 
owl's the subjection of Siberia. 

The c/ar Ivan Basilievitx cxteinled his dominions to 
the ('aspiaii iSeSj and establislicil a coniiiiercial intercourse 
with Persia and Kucharia. 11 is merchants, however, 
were freiiiiently pillagi*!! by the predatory trilu's inhabiting 
the hanks of the IKni and tlieN’olga. Tnmps were accord¬ 
ingly sent against these robbers, who were attackeil anil 
routed; part of them were slain, the rest escapiil by 
flight. A nong the latter were a corps of ()(K)0 ('ossacks 
under the command of Vermac Timovief. This daring 
adventurer, driven from his usual liaimtK, retireil with 
his followers to Oral, one of the RiiKsian settlements 
recently planted by i^trogonoft'; and Iwing hospitaldy 
entertained by the inerchants, he behaved liiinself with 
a moderation which could hardly have 1)een expected 
from his previous habits. 

'I'lie restlessness of his gi'iiius, however, and the ne¬ 
cessity of employing his retainers, made him cast his 
eyes alxiut for a proper object of attack; and he at length 
resolved to fall upon Kutchani Khan, a [Ktwerful 'I'atar 
lirince, whose ]>rincipal residence was at Sihir, a small 
fortress on the river Irtish, not far from the present 
town of Tobolsk. 11 is flrst attempt was iiiiKiiccessful; 
but in 1 379 he set out u|Min a Bccond exyedition: his 
followers amounted to A()00 men, adventurers inured 
to hardships and regardless of danger. 'I'liey had iKHm 
supplied by the Russians with ainmuiiitiuii and flre- 
anns; but before Yerinac reached his enemies, a tedious 
march of eighteen months had reduced his army to 1 3(H) 
active men. With this handful he did not hesitate to 
attack Kutcham Khan, whom he routcil in successive 
engagements; and the Tatars were so struck witli the 
gallant intrexiidity and brilliant exploits of the Cossack, 
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that they submitted to his authority without hesitation^ 
and acquiesced in the payment of the usual tribute. 
Thus he was suddenly exalted from tlic station of a chief 
of banditti to the rank of a sovereign prince. 

liut Ycrmac soon became convinced of the prccarious- 
ness of hia situation; liis followers were few^ the Tatars 
Were turbulent an(l rebelliousj and it was absolutely 
necessary for liiiii to rdinquish his dominion or to call 
in foreign assistance, lie chose the latter alternative, 
and offered his new acquisitions to the czar of Muscovy, 
upon confiition of receiving immediate and efTectnal 
sup|)ort. The application was accompanied with a pre¬ 
sent of the choicest and most valuable furs. Ills am- 
bassa<lor was received at Moscow with the strongest 
marks of satisfaction, 'i'lic czar extolled the services 
of Ycrmac, pardoneil all his former offences, and as 
a testimony of his former favour sent to him a fur 
robe that he had worn himself, which was the greatest 
mark of distinction that couhl be bestowed U]Kin 
a subject. 'I'o these were addctl a sum of money, 
and a promise of a speedy ami cfTcetual assistance. 
Wlien the promised reinforcciucnts arriveil, Ycrmac fol¬ 
lowed up his plans of aggraudisement with increased 
activity, and gained many blooily victories over the 
neighbouring princes. But at length Kutcham Khan 
contrived to fall upon him in the dead of night, when 
his Knssiaii auxiliaries, fatigued with a long march, 
negligently reposed without suspicion of danger. The 
Russians w'crc cut to pieces almost without opposition ; 
and Ycrmac. in his flight, perished in the river Irtish. 
(In his death the Russians evacuated Siberia, but never¬ 
theless he must lx; lookcnf upon as the founder of their 
empire in that vast country, lie diecovcreil new and 
practicable routes through those uncultivated regions; he 
provcxl that the 'I'atars w*ere an easy prey, and that a band 
of well-anned troops could easily master their scattered 
and unorganised population. Three hundred Russians 
were soon after sent into Siberia, who erected the for¬ 
tresses of Tobolsk, Sungur, and Tara, and easily reco- 
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vcrttl the whole territory wliich luul acknowleilgcd the 
authority of Yeriiiac. This success was only the fore.* 
runner of still greater acquisitions: the llussiaiiH pusheil 
their conquests far ami wiilc. U^lierever they api>eare(I, 
the Tatars were either reduced or exterminated, new 
towns were huilt, and colonies were phintcil on all sides. 
Ilefore a century liad well elapsed, that vast tract of 
country, now called Siberia, which stretches from the 
contincK of Kuroi>e to the Kjistern (^ccaii, and from the 
Frozen Sea to the frontiers of ('hiiia, was annexed to 
the llussiaii doiiiinions. A greater extent of territory 
would, ]ierhaps, have bc.'eii added towards the south, if 
the ])ower of (*hina had nut intcrposeil. 

The great river Amur, which risi's in the heart of 
'I'ulHry, hi; I, flowing eastward aliove thirty degrees in 
longitude, discharges itself in the sea in alxnit 53^ north 
latitude, was flrst heanl of liy the Uussiaiis aliout the 
year l(>.*i|t). In that year a Kussiaii or Cossack, named 
Kupilof, is said to have obtaineil a sight of the eastern 
sea-coast. Four years later, the Uussians atteinpteil to 
render tributary tlie Tatar nations inhahiting its banks. 
M'asilei Pojarkof, who commanded this exi>editioii, de- 
partetl from Jakutzk, a town lately built on the hanks 
of the Lena, in July, l(i4.'i, with a force not exceeding 
men. The Tatars, not suspecting hostile inten¬ 
tions, receivi'd the strangers with their accustomed hos¬ 
pitality ; but on hearing their insolent demands, they 
ceased to siqqily them with provisions, and many of the 
Russians perished in coiisequence. Pojarkof neverthe¬ 
less persevered in his undertaking, and fq|luwed the 
course of the Amur to the place where it enters the 
eastern sea; thence he went nortliward along tlie sea- 
coast; ami in the year 1()4f) retumtsl to Jakutzk, by a 
route very diflerent from that which he had ]iursued in 
going. Ill the report which he made of his expedition, 
he stated tliat the whole country near the Amur could 
cri'tainly be reduced umlcr the dominion of Russia, 
provided the government would employ ^(K) men for 
that purpose, and build three ostrogs, or forts, licnee it 
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may be concluded that the midland regions of Asia were 
at diat time as thinly peopled as its northern parts. In 
conformity with the advice of Pojarkof^ the Russian 
government despatchetl^ in a force of about 300 

men, who, having taken tlie town of Albasiii situated 
on ^e Amur, embarked in boats to descend the river. 
They had not proceeded far before tliey met with a 
fortified jilace lielonging to the Daurl, a Tatar tribe. 
The Russians captured the place with little loss ; and 
here it was tliat in their encroachments on Tatary they 
first cainc in contact with the Chinese. Some mer¬ 
chants of tliat nation were in the fort; and the day after 
it was taken, a Chinese officer, habited in a silken robe, 
came to pay his respects to the Russian commander; he 
made a long harangue, the purport of which sccincd to 
be, that the Chinese desired to live in peace and amity 
with die Russians. The Chinese, however, also had 
dieir designs on the tribes inhabiting the Amur, and 
hostilities soon broke out between the rival empires. In 
the first conflicts the Cliiiiese were worsted; but as 
they became better actpiainted with the use of fire-arms 
diey obtained a manifest superiority over the Russians, 
who opjiosed them with feeble forces. The great value 
of the trade with (’hiiia, where the Siberian furs are 
held in extraordinary estimation, togcdier w'ith the diffi¬ 
culty of carrying on a war in so remote a quarter of 
dicir empire, disixised the Russians to accommodate 
differences with die (3iinese. Negotiations were accord¬ 
ingly entered into, to fix the common boundary of the 
two empires, and to cstablisli dieir commercial inter¬ 
course on a firm basis. The cnnfereticcs were held 
under tents in an open plain near the town of Nerchintsk, 
where the treaty was signed and sealed by the plenipo¬ 
tentiaries of the two courts. By the first and second ' 
articles of this treaty, which first checked the progress 
of the Russian arms in those parts, the south-eastern 
boundaries of the Russian cmi>ire were formed by a 
ridge of mountains stretching nordi of the Amur, from 
the Sea of Ochotsk, to the source of a small river called 
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Iforbitxa; then by that river to its influx into the Aiiinr ; 
and lastly, by the Arf^in, from its junction with the 
Siiilka up to its source. The Uussiaiis proiwsed the 
river Amur for a common )x>uiidary; and, hail this iwiiit 
1 kh! 1 i conceded, the deep windings of that river would 
Jiavo brought them close upon the northeni pnivinces of 
I'hiiia. Ky the fifth article, reciprocity of trade was 
granted to the subjects of the two empires, who were 
provided with passports from dieir resiK*ctive courts. 

Hy this treaty, which was signed on the 27th of 
August, the Uussiaiis lost the navigation of the 

river Amur; the entrance to which, with a large ter¬ 
ritory on its northern banks, was ceded to the Chinese. 
The importance of this loss was not at tliat time under- 
stoofl, and iias only been felt since the discovery of 
Kamtschatka and the islands between Asia and America, 
the produce of which might have easily been trans- 
{lorted by means of tfiat river to the interior and western 
parts of Siberia. Matters iKMiig thus accommodated with 
the (Jhinese, the trade c.'irried on by the Russians with 
that fieopie rapidly increased. Peter the (ireat, with a 
view of enlarging this advantageous commerce, sent, in' 
Isbranil liles, a Dutchman in his service, to I’ekin, 
w'ho requested and obtained that tlie lilierty of trading to 
China, which by the late treaty had lieen granted to 
iiidividiials, should l>e extended to caravans. In coii- 
* sequence of this arrangement, a caravanseray was allottcil 
ill Pekin for the reception of the Russians, and all their 
expenses during their continuance in that capital were 
defrayetl'by the enqieror of China. Private^ merchants 
w'cre allowed at the same time not only at Pekin, but 
also at the hcail quarters of the Mongols. A kind of 
^ annual fair was held in their camp by the Russian and 
* Chinese mercliants. This rendezvous soon became a 
scene of riot and confusion, and repeated complaints 
were transmitted to the Chinese emperor of the drunk¬ 
enness and misconduct of tlie Russians. The disorderly 
conduct for which the Russians in Pekin hatl liccome 
notorious added wdght to these complaints. Other 
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circumstances contributed to increase the displeasure of 
the Chinese; luid at length an order was issued, in 1102, 
for the total expulsion of the Russians from the Chinese 
and Mongol territories: these orders were rigorously 
cxccute<1, and all intercourse lietweeii the two nations 
immediately ceased. Affiiirs continued in tliis state till 
1727j when Kagusinski was despatched as envoy to 
IVkiii to adjust the existing differences between the two 
courts, lie succeeded in his mission ; and by the treaty 
of Kiachta, which he concluded, the boundary of the 
two natioiiN was confirmed and continued. With res[)cct 
to coiniiicrce, the most imjiortant regulations were as 
follows: — A caravan was allowed to go to Pekin every 
three years, on condition of its not consisting of more 
than ilOO persons; during their residence in that capital 
their expenses were no longer to be defrayed by tlie 
emperor of China; notice was to be sent to tlic (’hi- 
iiesc Immediately on their arrival at tlic frontiers, 
where an officer w'as to meet and accompany tbcin to 
Pekin. 1'he Russians at the same time obtained per¬ 
mission to build a church in that city, and to send a 
few scholars to reside there for the purpose of learning 
the ('hinese tongue,— a valuable privilege, from which 
Euro]K*an learning has derived 11*88 advantage than might 
liave been expected. This treaty, called the Treaty of 
Kiachta, was, on the 14th of June, 17^8, concluded and 
ratified by count llagusinski and Uiree Chinese plenipo¬ 
tentiaries, upon the spot where Kiachta was afterwards 
built. 

The progress of the Russians in the north of Siberia 
was more gradual, and not marked by any events wdiich 
serve us epochs in the history of conquest. Their first 
establisliment on the Lena was formed in l636. The 
rivers ./cng, Indiyirht, Alnwitt, and Kolyma, were suc¬ 
cessively discovcri'd. In l641, a Cossack, named Michael 
Stadiichin, built a fort on the last-named river. On his 
return to Jakutsk he brought back the report, that in the 
icy sea tlierc was a large island, extending along the 
horizon from the river Jena to the Kolyma, |)art of 
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which land might he seen in. citer weatlicr from the 
continent; and that the |icople wlio inhabited tliat part 
of ihc coast ])a8scrl over the ice in the winter time to 
this land in one day with rein-deerr lie also said that 
he had heard of a great river named PogHsha, three 
or four days' sail to the east of the Kolyma. The iirst 
v’oyage eastward from this river was made in Jlilfi by 
a cuni])any of adventurers; they fouml a clear chan- 
nel lM‘tween the land and the ice^ which was firmly 
groiimlcd on the shelving coast. After two days' sail they 
anchored in a hay, where they met a jieople called 
Tif/mkizUi, with whom they entered into traflic. Neither 
])arty cotihl understand the other, except hy signs, and 
they were mutually suspieious. The inoile in which 
they carried on their traflie rcsemhles that which has 
heen related from the time of Herodotus to the present 
day respecting some nations of the interior of Africa. 
The llussiuns plaeeil their merchandise on the strand, 
.ind then retreated: the Tshuktzki then took what pleased 
them, and in return left sea-horse teeth, both whole and 
in carved jiieees. From this place the Kussians retunied 
home. 

The seu-horse teeth obtained in this adventure vrere 
a siifKcient inducement to prosecute diseoveriisi to the 
north-east. In the year IfilH seven vessels departed 
from the Kolyma, under the command of the ('iissack 
i^cinoen lleshniew. One of the chief objects of thisex^ 
]H'ditiou was to discover the river Auwiir, which the 
lliissiaiiK were informed Howed tlirough a well-|ieopled 
country. Of the £e\cii vesaels tilted out fdt this expe* 
d'tiun, four were soon after wrecked. The voyages of 
the otlier tlirce are among the most remarkable whicli 

• occur ill the history of geography. It apjiears that they 
actually passed from tlic Kolyma through llcliring's 
Straits to the mouth of the Anadir; but die journal of 
the voys^;c is imperfect, and it is not manifest whedicr 
they circumiiavigateil die north-eastern jiortioii of Si¬ 
beria, or drew their vessels overland across that great 
promontory, the delineation of which is left iiniicrfcct in 
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all modern charts. Thus the most interesting ]>art of 
the voyage is still involved in mystery. Deshniew's 
narrative begins at the fircat Cape of the Tshuktaki^ 
'which is evidently Cape East in llehriiig's Strait. It 
is situated/’ he says, between the north and north- 
cast, and turns circularly towards the river Anadir. Over 
against the cape are two islands, upon which w'crc seen 
Home men of tlie Tshuktzki nation, ivho had holes pierced 
ill their lips, through which were stuck pieces of tlic 
teeth of the sea-liorse.” It is now known that the men 
distinguished by these oriiainciits were Anicricaiis. 

JX'shniew’s vcskcL arrived alone in the Bay of Anadir, 
where it was cast on shore and wrecked a little to the 
south of the river. 11 is company consiKted of only 
twenty-five incn. ’fhey wranderod ten weeks through a 
country destitute of wood and inhahitants before they 
arriveil at the hanks of a river. On ascending it they 
met with a tribe called Anatili, whom, with little or no 
provoeatioii, they eNtcrminated; an act of harharisin 
whieli added to their distress. 

, Sttaduehiii in the mean time asecrtaiiied that the 
T'ogitsha Iliver ivas also called the Amulir, and that tlie 
Khortest and most certain route to it from the Kolviiia 
w'as hy land. Accordingly, in the spring of Hi.^O, he 
set forw.ird on this journey; .iiid in April arrivi'd on tlie 
biiiiks of the Anadir, where, to the surprise and pleasure 
of both parties, he found Deshniew and his company. 
The discovery of this route hy land ])iit an end to the 
attempts to sail round the country of the Tshukt/.ki. 

Jleshniew' was active in bringing to light all the ad¬ 
vantages of his discoveries, lie deseciuled the Anadir 
ill boats, and diseovert'd a korya, or great sand hank, 
extending in the sea opposite to its month. It was the * 
Tt'sting-pliice of multitudes of sea-horses, and tliiis fur¬ 
nished him with the means of carrying on a very ]>ro- 
litable coinincrce. lie built a ship to carry to Jnkutzk 
the tribute and the ivory wliieli he had collected ; and 
this cireuinstaiiec tends strongly to eonfirin the belief 
tliat he had actually navigated the whole tvuy from the 
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Kolyma to the Anadir. In his expeditions to'thckorga* 
he iK'cnine acf{uuiiited with the tribes of the Korjnki, 
who dwell oil the south side of the river ; and he found 
among them a woman of Jakutzk^, wlio had Ix'longcd to 
his former assoeiate, Jedot Alexicw. From her he 
leariicil tliat his companions had ilied of the scurvy^ or 
ill disputes among themselves and with the natives. 
The Kiissians were at first held in great veneration, and 
were almost deified hy the iidiahitaiits; who thought 
that no iiiiman power eoiild hurt them, until they i[uar<- 
relled among theiiiselves, and blood was seen to flow 
from the wounds whicli they gave each other. 

It is proljidile that the Russians received aeeounts of 
Knintsehatka as stsm as they had estahlisheil theniKelves 
on tile Anadir. •Hut it was not till the year Ih'fHi that 
a tr^iopof sixteen ('ossacks penetrated so far as the river 
since ealletl the itirrr of Kamtvvhutka. 'I’liey plundered 
the villages under the pretenci' of exacting tribute; anil, 
among the articles they carried off from the Kamtselia- 
dales, wi‘re some writings in an unknown language, 
afterwards ascertained to be Japanese. In the following 
year a (‘ossiick otiicer named IV'oludinier Atlassow tin- 

m 

<lertonk to conc|iier Kamtschatka. From tlakutzk he 
travellc'd overland to the Anadir. He seems to have 
proceeded by a circuitous route, ami remarks, that be« 
tween the Kolyma ami the Anadir there are tw'o great 
capes or promontories; the first, or most western of 
whicli, can never be doubled by any vessid, from the 
cpiantity of ice that lines its shore at every season of 
the year. The Kamtscliadales were unable^ to offer any 
. resistance to the Russians. 'I'liey are described to be of 
smaller stature than the nations who dwell to the north 
of them, having great beards anri small faces; they 
liveil underground in winter; ami during tlie summer 
months in cabins elevated above the ground on pests, 
to which they ascended by lailders. 'I'o preserve their 
animal food they buried it in the earth, wrapjied in 
leaves, until it was quite putriil: they cooked it in water 
ill earthen or w'oodeii vessels, which they lieateil by 
. z 2 
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tlirowing in rccl-hot stones : ** and their cookery,” says 
Atlassow, '' smelt so strong, that a ilussian could not 
support the odour of it.” 

From the Kanitschadules the Russians receiveil in¬ 
telligence respecting the Kttrili Ivltiudu, to the south of 
Kaintschatka. They learned that beyond the islands 
seen from tlic continent there were others, the inhahit- 
aiits of which were reported to live in walled towns; 
anil that vessels had come from them with people clothed 
in silks and cottons, anil having jiorcelain ivare. 'fherc 
was also found living among the Kamtsclnulales a native 
of a southern country, who had been shipwrecked on 
tlie coast of Kaintschatka two years before. This man 
had small iiiustachios, hlack hair, and his countenance 
Was thought to resemble that of a (areek. lie broke 
out into tears and lamentations on seeing images ^'ith 
the Russians, as they liroiight to his mind recollect ions 
of his native coiiiilry. From all these cireiiiiistanees 
it was eoneludal he was an Indian, ora Japanese. 'I'lie 
lirst influeiu'c of the Russians on the Kamtschailalcs, like 
that of the Kuru|>eaiis on the Amcrieaiis, was of an un- 
happy kind. The feeble remnant of those simple tribes 
who survivcfl the conquest of the country appear to 
have degencrateil rajudly. 

Some years after the expedition of Deshiiiew, a incr- 
cliant iiaini'd Taros Staduehin followed in his track 
round the northern coast, lie sailed from the river 
Lvolynia in a small vessel to make discovery round the 
Great ('a]>c of theTshuktaki; being unable to double it, 
he crossed th'cr on foot to the opposite side, where he 
'ult other vessels: the isthmus which he crossed is 
*’®P‘'“iited as being extremely narrow'. Of the navi¬ 
gators iQ iijiyj. examined the north>easterii 

portion ot Siuria, Staduehin gives tlie most clear anil 
' \®®“*i*®*-*^^* ttc»^ou.t of the course he pursucil; but it is 
evident that he ift uiisurveycd a neck of land running 
nortJiward, of whch he did not know the termination. 

I he Russians atlength turned their arms towanls the 
country of tlie TsbiktzkI, which it had been found im- 
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possible to circiininavigatc, and daiif^erous to cross from 
the ierocity of its inhabitants. 'Dieir assistance was im¬ 
plored iiy the tributary tril)cs against that warlike nation: 
they bravely faced the Russians, w'lioiii nevertheless they 
were unable to resist; and when taken prisoners, killed 
one another, preferring death to ignominunis captivity. 

'I'he Hrst coiifliets with these ladd savages took place 
in 1701; hut ten years after^vards a ("oss.ick ihained Peter 
Sin Popow, with two attendants, was dispatched to visit 
their country, to exhort them to submission,and to prevail 
on them, if {mssible, to deliver hostages. He was unable 
to succeed in the chief object of his inissioii; but on hia 
return he gave the following account of the country and 
its iidiidiitants: — 

“ Tl..‘Tshuktaki Nos was destitute of tri'cs. On the 
shores near the Nos were found sea horse teeth in great 
numbers; the 'rsbiiktxki, in their solemn engagements, 
invoked the sun to guaraiiU'C tlieir |icrforinaiiec.‘. Some 
among them have flocks of t.mie reiii-deer,wliie]iobligt*s 
them often to eliange tlieir [dace of residence ; but those 
who have no rein-deer inbitbit the coasts on liotli side's of 
the Nos, ne<ar banks where the sea-horses arc used to 
eoine, on which and on lish tliey mostly snlisist. They 
have habitations hollowed in the earth. Op|msite to the 
Nos an island, it is said, may Ik* seen at a great distance, 
which is called, by the Tshuktxki, the (irmt Country. 
('I'liis is iimpiestiuiiahly a reference to Aincrii'a.) The 
inhabitants of that land pierce holes tlmiiigh their checks, 
in which they insert large ornaments made of pieces cut 
from the teeth of the sea-horse. These peq|dc have a dif¬ 
ferent language from theTshuktxki, w'ith whom they have 
been at war from time immemorial. They use hows and 
arrows, as do the Tshuktxki. Pojiow saw ten men of this 
eoiiiitry with their cheeks pierccfl who were prisoners to 
theTshuktzki. In summer they can go to this land in. 
one day in their Imats or haidars, which are framed flf. 
whalelxinc and covcrcil with seal-skins. In winter they 
can cross over in one day in their sledges with gooil rein¬ 
deer. On the Nos were seen no other wild animals tlian 
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rcil foxis aiu! wolves; aml^ from the xcarcity of wikmI, 
these were not nuiiieroiis. Jiiit in the other land (the 
(jireut Country) were said to l)e many animals, as sahles, 
martens, and foxes of various kinds, la'ars, sea-otters, 
and otliers. Tlie inliahitunts tliere also have lar^e herds 
of tame deer.” .Xi'eordiii^ to the euiiifiiitalion of l*opow^ 
the niimlier of llie'l'shiikl/ki inhaliitiii}' the Nos, reckon¬ 
ing tliosc who have reiii-ileer and those wlio live on the 
coast, was at least 'JtKiO men. 'I'he pisijile of thetireat 
(aniiitry were thought to he three limes as iiiimeroiis. 

'I'ogo from the fort of the .\nailir to the Nos with laden 
rein-<[eer, and conse(|uently travelling slow, was reckoiusl 
hy theTslinkt/ki a journey often weeks ; hut this sup¬ 
poses that they are not detained in the way hy storms, 
which are fn-ipiently accompanied with whirlwinds of 
snow.”—A few years after INipow's jnurncy (in ITI*'*)! 
soine'rshiikt/.ki of the Nos went to the fort of .\nadir tt» 
make their siihiiiissioii, and added a ft'W particulars to 
the information which he ha<l collected. < tppo^ite to 
the Nos (they said) is an island of a moileratc si'/e, and 
without trei's: in their haidars they go in half a <lay to 
this islaiiil; and la-yonil it is a great continent, which 
may he seen from the isiaiul in clear weather. In that 
country are large forests alnmndiiig in game. 
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iitsiuF »iK iii’sM.\ rd f a.MMi Ml AI r wmi \^ii — i\r»‘- 

nirius |l|^.||,Mll 111 -nil r/d: I'liiu. — iii> ivsnii i rrnNs. 

— nusr \(ii \c.i III" i.i iiiiisi.. iiN III SI I r.1111 III! \ 

MAKIEKH IN ttl’ssilN Mil's.-1 \ I'l-HI I HIS li| M III si Iki'l I'.— 

Ills I'AII-. - I Mil imtliJN lliY II Mil II HI r\l M Iskl. 

■—iiiiAf.i III Kill I'isiii I. — iir niMiiiFiis i.iiihiii.-~ 
ii'iiiis or III! HisiiiMhi.— irriMiTs lo nwii.mi iiii: 

111 SI \. > - I \|>AM S| 1 I SSI I 11 nil kill (IN k 1 II ISI II \ Ik \. 

— sf 1 NI.IIJ K(, iisifs M-Ii/O.-—Ill II mill'll HI |||» rii'iNisi; 
III 11 11 roN.—sii-iiNii loi ii.K HI liiiiiiiNi, .iNH rsi iiii:ikii|‘. 

- niiv IKK sll'lKiriH.-UMIUlNi; UKICIIIN Alllllli 1. 

IMI III III’KSI mill Jill N4II1IS.-nisllitss IIK '1111 llls- 

NIlNs.-I IIK •nil' I 1ST All 11.-TIIIV 11 INII H l»N A HI “ 

NIKI Isl AN II.— - HI 1 I II llK lilllKINf.. - rill l(|lll|ss III Ills 

(iiirriNi I SI iKl. —iHi ii.K HI I'i iiii.ikiiK. — Hisi 111 I It y 

or nil Mil 11 IN isi is|is. — si I ri I Ml Ms hi iiii. lit s- 

sf INS, —- I hM I.I skin. " 


Ri’ssi\, ('tiittiiiuully fiiili'iivourii)}; to (iihirp* touanls 
till* i‘a>t an mipin' aln.idy too i-sU'iiNivt.-, {iiinIu'iI Iut <lih-i 
ciurrii'son tliai siiU> .i^* far as tlu* rxtri'iiu' frontier of .\sia; 
aiitl (litl ngt r(’liii(|iiisli the iiopr of oiu* <Tay aildiii^; to lu-r 
vast lUiiiiiiiioii*; in tlu- old world sniiir jiortioii of tlin 
liL’W I'oiitiiK'iit. Nor dill llu'si* lio|irs a|i|i«'ai‘ dcNiitiitc of 
f'liiiIllation. JUr Cossack nuissaru'scould ifot in tlu* t-nd 
fail to reach America: for whether the two contineiita 
were united to the iitirth and formed a continued landp 
or were si'|i;trated hy a strait, no olistacles could lie iiiia- 
piiieil c:i|i.ihle of forming an insuperable harrier to the 
pm^rress of these liarily and intrepid ailveiiturvrs. 

Vet it could not he cxjiected that hunters wholly un« 
nctpiainteil with tlie art of iiavipitioiij and uho only 
templed fortune at sea, from time to lime, merely for 
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the purpose of hunting on the islaiids near the coast of 
Kanitscliatkaj woulil l)c able to procure such intelligence 
as should leave no doubt respecting the relative situation 
of Asia and America. An ignorant hunter might easily 
laiifl on the latter continent|*aiidj fiinling there the same 
animals and pnHhietions as on the o]>posite shores of 
Asia and the interiiiediate islands, might return without 
being aware of his diseovery. Xo eertaiii information 
C(»idd Ik: ohtaiiieil in this respect but by a coiicertcsl ex¬ 
pedition, entrusted to the direction of an experienced 
su'umaii. Peter the Great, to whose ariihitioii the half 
of a great continent did not seem sufficient, and who 
C'tigaged w'arinly in every grand and liivral project, drew 
up with his own hand, a few dayshefon* his death, the 
instructifui.s for a voyage, whose object was to aseertuiit 
whether Asia was separated from America by a strait. 
The instructions of tlie emperor were expressed us fol¬ 
lows :— 

1 . 'fo construct at Kiiinscliatka, or other commodious 
place on tile Eastern Get'aii, one or two vessels. 

ii. U’ith them to evaniine the coasts towards the 
north and towards the east, to sec w’lietlier they were 
not (H)tiliguuiis with America, since their end was not 
known. 

.*1. 'fo see wliethcr there was any harijoiir belonging 
to Kiiropi*aii8 in those parts. To keep an exact journal 
of all tli.it should he discovcretl, with which the com- 
maiuler was to return to St. Petersbiirgli. * 

The r'/ar was at first desirous that the whole of the 
navigation aV>ng the north roast of .\sia should at the 
Mime time 1 r> iiscertained; for which purpose two 
Tesaels were onlered to sail from Archangel to the ley 
Bea. Hut this attempt was not successful: one of the 
Tcssels was hemmed in hy the ice, and thereby hindered 
from advancing ; the other was never licanl of after¬ 
wards. The officers selecteil to command the eastern 
expedition were, captain Vitus Behring, a l>ane by birth, 
and iVlexoi Tshirikof, a Russian officer. Behring was a 
captain commandant, or cominoilore, in the Russian 
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navy, and had gi%'(Mi many proofs of his roal ami ability 
ill the service of the czar. 

Behring de[Mirted from retershiirgh as soon as lie had 
received his orders. The ofKcers and mariners who 
were to serve under him, witli the shipwrights and oiIkt 
artificers, hail likewise to travel from I’etershiirgh to the 
remotest [larts of Silwria. It was profioseil to build one 
vessel at Ocliutzk, in which to transport the whole com¬ 
pany and their stores to Kaintschatka, where another 
vessel was to U' constructed, so that they might proceed 
on their voyage of disiHivery with two \essels in com¬ 
pany. 'riiese pre|iaralionH reipiired much time as well 
as lalionr, so that alxive thrir years elapsc‘d ladbre they 
were cornpleteil. 

On the llth of July, 17-1^. the expeiiition sailed from 
the river of Kaintschatka. In alaint three weeks they 
re.'U'he(l the latitude ()!•'’.'10 \ where eight men came 
rowing tinvards the vessels in a leatliern Iwiat, and de- 
inandc'fl of the lliissiaiis whence they came and what 
W'.'is their olijcct. One of them swam to the ship, 
seal-skins tilled with wiinl. 'J’hey said that they were 
Tshuktzki, and were conversed with hy means of a Kor- 
jak interpreter. Tliey iKiinted out a small island to the 
north, wliich the Itiissiaiis afterwards named the /a/c uf 
St. Behring ilid not proctnl iM'Vond lat. 

(>7^ IK', iH'caiise, as no land Wiis disi'ernilde to the iiurili 
or east, he conceiveil that he had aseertaiiied the si'para- 
tion of Asia and America, wliich was the sole ohjeet of 
his liiissioii. lie had, in reality, arlvaiieed alKint a de¬ 
gree and a quarter la'yund the most eastern jKiiiit of 
A.sia, and, without knowing it, hail sailcil through the 
strait which sei>arateH the old and new w’orlds. I'os- 
tcrity has since equitably imposed upon it the name of 
Behring's Strait. The same navigators undertook a 
second voyage the following year, but without being aide 
to obtain any new information. 

It is remarkable that Behring, in these voyages, did 
not once discern the coast of America ; nor does he 
seem to have shaped his course for discoveries towards 
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the cast. Yet the existence of land in that <Lircction was 
not an obscure tradition ; it was marked even in many 
maps drawn accordiiif; to the best inforniatioii which 
could l>e at that time procured. A colonel of Cossarks, 
named Sehestakoff, published a chart at Fetershurgh, in 
lOtidf in which was placed an island in the ley Sea, 
two days' journey distant from the mouth of the river 
Kolyma ; and lieyond this island, two ilays* journey 
farther to the north, was placed a coast desif'iiati'd hy 
the name of the ('niinfn/. Another chart, made 

hy an iidiahitaiit of ■lakiit/.k, represented two islands to 
the east of the Tshiiktzki country, the farthest of them 
above two ihiys’ journey from the main land: and Ih'- 
yoinl these ishmils was marked a hir^c country full of 
forests and ulwiindin;' in f^ame; and whose inhahit- 
ants, it is noticed, were called by the Tshuktzki Kitrhiu 


^\'liilc Uehriii^ was on his northern voyage, colonel 
Sehestakoir proposed to the Kussiun {government to re¬ 
duce the'I'sliiiklzki people; to discover the extent of 
their eoiintrv ; and to examine the Selniiitarian Isles.'* 
ilis views eoiiicided with those of the {'overnmeiit, and 
in 17-7 he was appointed to the command of the forces 
which were thought sidlieient to curry his designs into 
execution. Dmitri Faiiliilski, a captain of dragoons, 
was joiiuMl with him in independent cominaiiil, and KM) 
(kissaeks were placed at their disposal, besides the gar- 
rimins that lay within the jurisdietion of Jakutsk. 

Sehestakoff marched to the head of the tiidf of 
IVshiiia, where he met the whole force of the 'I'shuktaki 
nation, llisfittle troop did not exceed l.jOirien ; iiever- 
thelesH he resolvetl on giving battle, lie was killeil hy an 
arrow in the engagement that ensued, and his troops 
were totally ruuteil. Faiilutski ha<l in the mean time eol- 
leeted a force ufii 1 .1 Russians and friendly Sila'rians, 
for am expealitioti into the country of the Tshiiktzki. 
He departeil from the fort 011 the Anaulir on the 1i2th 
of March, I7*ll ; proceeding first north-east, then east, 
and afterwards directly to the north, till, at the end of 
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two nioiUliK, he arrivixl at the ley Sea, near the mouth 
of a eoiisiderahle river. Ap;aiii Kcttiiifr forwuni, he jiru- 
eeitleil for fifteen days aloiiji; tiie sea-coast ; the greater 
])art of the time iijiun the ice, and soiiietiiiies at so ^reat 
a distance from the land that the nuniths of the rixers 
were not discernible. At Ien}!tJi, on the 7tli of ifune, 
he met a lar^^e army of the Tsliiikt/ki. lie smnmoiied 
tliem to snhmit themselves to the Kiissian em|iire. They 
refiisi‘d, were attaeki*d and defeatetl. The llussiaiis 
rested for cijdit days after tlie liatiie, anil then coiitiiiueil 
their march eastwanl. 'I'iiey passed two rivers flowing 
into the Icy Sea, and foils'll! two more battles with the 
'rschiikt/ki witli the like success. 'I'he last of ihi'se 
en;;a^eiiu'iits took place on the 1 1-lh of iluly. Aiiioii;r 
the slain was found a man whose upjier lip was pierced 
throii}j;h for the purpose of insertinp; carved ]>ieces of 
sea-horses’ teeth. l''rom this ornament, it may la* con- 
jirtiired that he was an .\meric:tn. Pauliitski and his 
men erossed overland from the Icy St'a to the shores of 
the Eastern Ocean, not at a narrow istliimis, liiil at a 
eonsiilcrahle distance from the sea; leaving' to llie left 
hand a projcetioii of the eoiitiiient of iiidi'fiiiile exleiiU 
Al'hen they came near that eape which was supposed to 
he the most northerly part of the continent seen by 
ISeliriii^, they turned inland, and leaclicd the fori on the 
Aiiailir on the ‘Jlst of October. This extraordinary 
inarcii. round the remotest corner of Siberia, jnirtly on 
tbe ley Sea, anil partly lbroiip;h the cniiiitry of a coiiraf^e- 
oiis anil determined enemy, oceiipini six iniiiitlis. 'riii* 
imtienee and lurdiliooil of Kussiaiis alone eoulil have 
accoiiiiilisbrd such an under taking. 

Ill the mean time a Cossack named Krupisbef bad re- 
ceivoil orders to equip a vessel, ami to sail round Kaiiit- 
schatku to the eouiitry of the 'I'shuktaki, in order to co¬ 
operate with tbe land forces of Sebt^akoff and Paiihitski. 
Krupisbef saiieil accordingly, and stayed some time on 
the coast of tbe Tshuktaki without receiving any intelli¬ 
gence res|iectiiig the Uussiaii comiiiaiiflerK. “ A gate of 
wind fiirceil him from the jioiiit of land at which 
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Jlchriii)''!! vriyagu liad tcrmiiiatcil: ho Ntceml towanls 
llif; cast, aiifl tbuiirl, first an island, and afterwards a 
country of great extent. As soon as they hail sight of 
this land, a man eaine to tliLMii in a canoe like lo tliosc 
of the tinvidanders. 'I'liey could only understand from 
him that he was an inhnliitant of a large country where 
there w'ere many animals anil forests. 'I'hc Uussiaiis 
followed the coast of this land two whole days without 
iMMiig able to aiiprnach it, when a storm came on, and 
they returned to Kamtsehatka.** 

'I'liis voyage of Kriipishef coiii|i1eted the discovery of 
Kehriiig's Strait, and ]iroveil the proxiinity of the Asiatic 
and American coiitiiieiits. It eiK*niiragcd the Kushian 
government to continue tliose researches. Hell ring, and 
the oflicers who had servcil under him in his northern 
voyage, receiv(.*d marks of ilisiinction, and a variety of 
plans were formeil for expeilitions and enterprises hy 
nea. One object projKiseil was to ascertain, if possible, 
an entire navigation from .\rchaiigel to Kamtschatka: 
.another, of whieh llehriiig himself was to undertake 
the eMTiition, was to discover the exact distance iH'tween 
Kamtschatka and the coast of America in the same 
parallel. 'I'he first of these objects was never attained. 
Many expeditions were Htteil out to cxatniiic the northern 
coast of Silx'ria, hut they all had an unfortimatc result. 
The navigation from the Yenisin to the Lena has never 
Ihhh acconiplishisl: many brave men have perishisl in 
the attempt to effect it ; hut the Taiimira promontory, 
whieh stretches to the seventy-eighth degree of latitude, 
and is always environed hv an immense harrier of iee, 

I • 

seems to imer|a>se an iiisurinouiitHhle oftstacle to naviga¬ 
tion. 

Altoiit the time when these various plans were in 
agitation, an extraordinary acciilent gave a fresh iinptdse 
to the grttgraphieal Ardour of the Hussian government. 
A Japant'se vessel, laden with silks, cotton, rice, and 
(liepper, was forceil hy stress of weather to a distance 
from the land ; and after Iwing tosseil fur some months, 
it is said, at sea, was wrecked on the exterior or eastern 
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const of Kaintscbatka. 'I'he rrcw p:ot to laiui, ami saved 
llie must vuluablu part of tlic car)!u. Tbc i'oKsacks, sta- 
tiuncil near the place, soon came to tlie wreck; but their 
ex[>ectatiuiis not bviiij' hatistied with the piVNi'iiis they 
received, they fell upon the t/apaiiese, and murdered 
them all hut two——an old man and a hoy of eleven yearn 
old. 'I'he C ossack ofticer was afterwards piinishisl for 
this crime; and the two surviving dapaiiese arrixed in 
l'etcrshur{rh in 'I'his aHair drew liie intention of 

the government towards .lapan, an intercourse xviih uhicli 
country hud loiijj; been coxeteil hy the llnssians ; but 
now it occurred to them, for the first time, that it xsoiiid 
be advisable to ascertain ibe relative geo^rajdiical posi« 
tion of the two countries. 

In eaptain Martin SpungluTg, who bad aecom- 

paiiied llebring in bis voyage to the north, :.nd lieutenant 
William Walton, Kjiiled on an expisliiion, the eliief pur¬ 
pose of u'bieli was to aseerlaiii the exaet situation of 
Japan with resjicct to Siberia, (hi leaving the Kurili 
Islands, they were separated by teiii|H'stiiiiiis weather. 
Spangberg arrixed at the coast of Ja|)Hii, in lalitude 
.*{8^ ^1' N. (ireat iiniidiers of •lapaiiese xessels were 
seen sailing along the etiast; the eountry seemed well 
cultivated, and crowded with villages. 'riii‘ liiisKiaiiH 
were afraid to go on shore, and eoiiliniied to keep under 
sail. On one day seventy-nine fisbing-lMials xverc 
coiiiiumI near SpaiiglM'rg's vussel. Ir was remarked tbatf 
instead of in)ii, the tlupancse use brass and copper in 
Imilding their Intats. 'I'bere ciunc at length to ilie Rus- 
stall vessel a large boat, in which, Wshleif the roxiers, 
xx'cre four men in emhroiilprcd habits, wlio appc'arerl like 
persons of distinction. They were inx'ited into theeahiii, 
ami on entering it bowed low, with their hamU over 
tlivir heads, ami remained in that {lositioii till tlu; captain 
desired them to rise. A globe and sea chart weic ]ire« 
Bciited Uiciii, and they rcailily |H)intcd to their own 
country, which tlicy call uV/p/iOM. 8paiiglRrg helievcil 
that he hail fultillcil the object of his xoyage, ami ac¬ 
cordingly set sail to return. In latitude 43° 50' bo 
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arrived at a pjreat ihlandj near wliicli ho anchored. The 
inhahitaiits wore leatliern hoots, like those of the Kamt* 
KclmdalcK and Kiirili islanders. 'I'liey s|K>kc the same 
luof'iia^e as the latter, hut differed from them in having 
long hair all over their IxMlic's. On seeing a cock oil 
lioard, they fell on their knees as if to worship it. 

U'altoii reached the coast of Japan in lat. .‘18® 17'> 
liy following a fleet of fishing-boats, he was condiicteil 
to a I ort ill front of a large town or city. A Japanese 
vessel approached the sliip, and with gieat civility, by 
signs, invited the Uussiaiis to land. A laiat was sent, 
accordingly, with two em[)ty water-casks, anil some ar¬ 
ticles to iH'stuw as presents. 'I'lic shore was lined with 
Jafiaiiese, who erowded to view the strangers; and the 
iiionieiit the boat arrived they kindly offered their ser¬ 
vices to fill the casks with fresh water. The town seemed 
to eoiitiiiii ahiiiit l.iOd houses, some of stone, others of 
wood, and e\(eiiiK‘d nearly two miles along the shore. 
One of the iiilnihilaiUs politely iii\ited K.'isimerof, who 
eoiiiiii.tndetl the liiiat, to take refreshiiieiits at his house. 


W'iiie, fruits, and sweetnie.its, were presented in vessels 
of poreeliiiii. Shops were niiinerons in the streets, and 
the eoniitry around was richly culii\uled with grain and 
peas. 'I'he tla|iaueKe afterwards visited the ship, and 
carried ou some trailie with the Russian crew on deck. 
AVtilton sailed alKuit ninety leagues to the south, along 
the east side of tVapau. 'I'he inhabitants were every 
where willing to enter into an iiitereonrsc with the Rus¬ 
sians ; hut an ofKeer at length interfereil, and prohibited 
the ])eople t'.oni visiting the ship. Walton, in eonso- 
qiieiice, retiirneil to Kanitschatka. The voyage of Spang- 
licrg and Walton was the first in which the Russians 
crossed the tracks of other Kuropeaus in the South Sea. 

It. was not till the Ith of June, ITU, that Hehring 
and Tshirikof, for the third lime, set sail from Kamt- 
seliatLa. with the intention, whcii they reached the lati- 
tiiile of .'it)*' N., to ilireet their course to the east till they 
met with the coiuiiient of America, ihi the i^Oth of the 
same month the ships were separated in a gale of wind; 
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and haay weather ponniig on after the storm they w'prc 
i^ver able to rejoin each other. 

On the 18th of July, Helinn}:r iliKcovereil the continent 
of America, in the latitude of o8° anil, ueeording to 
his reckoning, fifty dej^rees east from llie meridian of 
Petro|iaw’]uwska, or 8t. IVter and St. I’aiil. 'Die aji- 
]iearance of the land was exceedin«j;!y grand, hut gloomy. 
Mouiirains of great elevation, eovererl with snow, ex- 
tendi'd far inlaiitl; and one Kunimit rose to a towering 
height ulNive the rest. Steller, tlie Oerman naturalist 
and idiysieian, who accompanied the expedition, Niys 
that he had never seen a higher iiioiiniaiii in Siberia; 
he named it Mount St. Klias. 'I'lie two nearest heud- 


iantls were called ('a|n' St. Klias and ('a|K‘ llermogeneK. 
On the 'JOth, Hehring droppeil anchor .it a small island 
not far fruiii the continent. Some huts were found on 
the main land, hut the inhahilaiits had fleil: the Kussians 


took away soine dried fish, nod other priivisions, liMving 
knives, tobacco, and trinkets in their steail. (hi putting 
to sea again, and trying to sail northward, lleliring found 
that the shore of the eoniineiit ran south-we.'^l, lie 


made his way, with diflienity, through tin* string oV 
islamls which skirt the gre.it |iciiiiisola of Alaska, (hie 
island, or perhaps sinall clnsler, reeci\ed the name of 
iVoiM a llussiaii sailor who was huiiefi there. 

Ill one of rhc'-e islands some men were stvii fishing, 
.and the Rn>sians a|)pniaehed them in a hoat, taking 
with them a Ivorjak, in the hope lhai he might serve a*t 
an interpreter. Nine .\iiiei leans were on the shon-, and 
as iiiaiiv eaiiocs, hut no women or hahil.'iiiiiiis eoidd he 


secii. They were iitiahle to understand the Korjak; hut 
iiniiiisliately perceived that he was diiieriiil fnon the 
Kussians, ami more like those of their own eoiiiitry. 
'I'hree Kussians landed with the Korjak**, and the boat 
was inaiie fast lci a ruck. 'I'o return this eriiitifleiiec, 
ail American, who appeared to he the oIde'>t of the paity, 
eiitercil the heat. He was presented w'ith a glass of 
brandy; hut, on putting it to lii.i mouth, the suengdi of 
it so astonished and alarmed him that he thought him- 
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self betrayed, and, to allay Ida fears, it was found neces* 
sary to set him uiion land. The Russians then rctir^ 
haiKtily to their lM)at,hut the Korjak was detained by fehe 
Americans, who hail taken a fancy to him. lie called 
out pitt'oiisly to the Russians not to abandon him; and 
they at leiij^th tiral two shots in the air, which produced 
the di'hireii eficct. The report, echoeil from the islands 
roniifi anil tlie hi{;h hills on the main, seemcil to come 
fn>m every side; and the Americans, terrified beyond 
measure, fell fiat on their faces, whereupon the Korjak 
niitde his escape. 'I'hc next tlay the Ainerieans came 
alongside the Khi|» in their canoes, l)earing a rod with 
feathers, as a calumet or ensign of ]K*aee. They ofibred 
presents, and seenieil disposed to cultivate the acijuaint- 
ance of the strangers; hut the anchor was heaved, the 
wintl freshened, and they vrere ohliged to hasten liack to 
shore. As the ship saileil from them, tliey saluted her 
with loud and repeated cheers. 

At the close of ISeplember, when the shiji quitted tlio 
Aleutian Islands, the wind blew constantly from the 
west, and the weather was damp and foggy. 'I'lie greater 
part of the crew also were disabled by the scurvy; so 
that, in a teinpehtuouH season and unknowii seas, the 
vessel was driven along almost at the mercy of tho 
wind. 

Uehriug himself hud for some time been in such a 
state of indis])OMiliuii and decline, as no longer i>ermitted 
him to eoiieerii himself uliout the maiiageineiit of the 
ship. 

On the 4th of Novenilicr, in lat. on" N., land was seen 
Ix'fore them; and on tlic following day it was resolved 
to run for it, the sliip Wing now in a shatteretl con¬ 
dition, ami the srur\'y iiiaking dreadful ravages among 
tlie eruw'. Thd sea ran high as the sliip approacheil tlie 
sliore, and she struck upon a rock. A great wave fortu¬ 
nately threw her over the reef into smooth watfr; but 
the condition of the ship, of the ship*! company, and 
the season of the year, made it ovident that it would l>e 
necessary to remain at this island all the winter. Thmie 
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who were able to labour iiumeiHatcly went on diorCj to 
prci>arc lodging for tlic sick^ wliich they tlid by digging 
pits ill some sand-hills near a brook which ran from a 
iiiouiitaiii into the sea, and sails were used for their 
present covering. Some of the men procec<led to explore 
the island: they found neither tree nor trace of inhabit¬ 
ants. The interior of the island swarmed with foxes, 
both blue and w'hite; but their fur was not so fine as 
that of the Sibcfiaii fox. TJicy were not at all fright¬ 
ened at the sight of men. Si'a-otters were numerous 
along the shores. Tlieir fiesh was so tougli that it could 
scarcely be tom to pieces with the teeth ; but Stcller the 
]ihyaician considered it a sjieciflc against the scurvy, 
'flic intestines w’ere reserved for the use of the sick. 
The otters were killed not only for food, but also for 
their skins, which constitute a chief article of the trade 
bctw'ccn the llussians and Chinese. Nine hundred of 
these skins were coUectetl on the island by the crew; 
and of these Steller brought away one third as Jus own 
diare, having received tliein from the sailors as fees fur 
his attention to them while sick. A dead whole, that 
was thrown on the coast, was called by them their ina^ 
gaxinc, as it offeretl them a resource when nothing lietter 
w'as to be procured. 

Thirty of the crew died on the island. Poor Behring 
expired on the 8th of Dcccmlicr. It might lie said, diat 
he was almost buried alive ; for os tlic sand rolleii down 
from tlic pit in which he layj and covcretl his feet, lie 
would not suffbr it to be removed, believing that it kept 
him warm: and it thus increased upon him till he was 
more lihan half covered; so that^ when he ^aa dead, it 
was necesairy to unearth hinOi in order to inter him 
properly. 

On the 6'th of May the survivors of the crew, in 
nuraher forty-five persons, oommenceil building r vessel 
from Ae timbers that remained of the wreck, in order 
to return to Kamtsdiatka. The carpenters were all deail; 
but a Cossack named Starodubaof, who bad worked 
some time as a'ahipwright at Oefaotsk, undertook to 
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superintend the work The new vessd was kundicd on 
the lOdi of August^ and they sailed on the l6th; but 
owing' to adverse winds <lid not make the coast -of 
Kamtsdialka till the S5t1i. On the S7th they cast 
anchor in the bay of St. Peter and 6t. Paul. This ves- 
sd performed so wdl In the pasaagej that the Cossack 
Starodubzof was promoted, for his good service, to die 
rank of sinbojarski, which is a degree of Siberian nobi¬ 
lity. Bdiring left hia name to the island on wliich he 
died. 

It is now time to retum to Tshirikof, whose voyage, 
though less unfortunate than that of his commander, 
was lianlly attended with less hardship and distress. 
AtU'r hia separation from Behring, on die SOth of June, 
he ran for die American coiiUncnt, which he made in 
hit. 65^ 3{V, The coast which presented itself before 
him was steep and Imrrcn, guarded by rocks, and with¬ 
out a single island that could afford him shelter. He 
uachoretl off the coast, and sent his long boat with 
onlcrs to put on shore wherever slic could land. Several 
days elapsed without her re-appearing; he despatched 
his other boat to learn the cause of this delay ; but dm 
latter expericuced, no doubt, die same fate as die prOT 
ceding; and it is unknown what became of either. 
Some canoes, manned by Americans, came oft* from the 
shore a few days after, to survey die ship; but they 
feared to approacli it closely; and Tshirikof, despairing 
to sec his men again, resolved to quit the coast, and 
reached Kamtscliatka in the beginning of October. 

Soon after die return of Behrings ckw from the 
island on 4rhich he was shipwrecked and died, and 
which is callctl after his name, die inhabitants of Kam- 
tsehatka ventured over to that islaiid, to which die sea- 
otters and other sea animals were accustomed to resort 
in great numbers. Jlferfnot (htroff^ or Copper Island, 
whidi takes that appeUation from la^ masses of native 
copper found upon the beach, and which lies full in 
siglit of Behring's Isle, was an easy and qieedy diseo- 
very. TlicBe two small uninhabited spots were for some 
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time the only ulamls that were known, until the scarcity 
of land and sea animals, whoso numbers were greatly 
diminished by the Russian hunters, occasioned other 
expeditions. Several of tlie vessda that were sent out 
upon these voyages were driwii by stormy weather to 
the 80 uth<east, and thus obtained a knowledge of the 
Aleutian iitlea, which abound in furred animals, and are 
but thinly peopled. From the year when these 

islands were Hrst visited, until 17'^(1> wlien the first 
tribute of furs was brought from them to Oehotsk, the 
government appears nut to have been fiilly informed of 
their discovery. In 17^(1, the governor of Tobolsk 
turned his attention to those islands; and until that 
time all the diKcoveries subsequent to llehring's voyage 
were made, witliout the interposition of the court, by 
private merchants, in vessels fitted out at their own ex¬ 
pense. It is on these Aleutian Islands, and on upwartls 
of .SOO leagues of coast which extend beyond the polar 
circle, that the indefatigable Russians have establishud 
tliosc settlements and factories that supiiort the great 
and advantageous fur trade carried on with China by 
the Russian empire. 


In this volume a rapid view has liceii taken of the 
• progress of geography from the coiiiincnceniciit of the 
sixteenth to the inidcUc of the eigiitccnth century. We 
have seen with what hasty strides Europeans proceeded 
to establish themselves in the most distant regions of 
the globe. Ambition, the love of gold and of adventure, 
were die motives that prompteil dieir indefatigable exer¬ 
tions. Yet the impulse arising from the discoveries of 
•C'olunibus was not confined to the ambitious, die covet¬ 
ous, or romantic alone; the studious and sficculadve like¬ 
wise felt its influence. -Geography, in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, was the favourite study of the 
greatest scholars. The attention of learned men seemed 
for a time engrossed by die light recently thrown on die 
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form and structure of the globe; and many mathema¬ 
ticians and philosophers a^ously applied themselves to 
the perfection of geographical science. Yet geogra¬ 
phy can hardly be said to have been cultivated genc- 
rally^ or to have been designedly promoted^ ajiart from 
views of |)olitical or mercantile interest^ prior to the 
period at which we have now arriveil in the course of 
this work. The curiosity of mankind is now more liberal 
and exalteJ; and^ among civilisefl nationsj not even war 
is allowed to obstruct the progress of geographical re¬ 
searches. Our. reflections on die growth of geographical 
science ai^j therefore, reserved for the volume that is to 
follow. 
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ISy J. M\si>k i:iiiiii. M.I). r. U.S. 
I'.II.S. I.. tf’l iil.|. ill 3 till', hku. 
I/, ir-if. i>il«. 

"'IIII* Mi-ik is ciMl’iiiilt llii- liril |i|i|. 

I••s|||lllil■rf| iil^•l■s| i.f i(||. liii.il uiinli 
»*■ hiitt* *11-11. -Mortt/ttv lliri^ir. 


' (jlBISON'S IIISIOUV nr 

I'lii: OIJCI.IM-I tNii I*'Mill iiF I IIh 
_ IKIM XN KM 1*1 KK; <'ii|.i|iiii| in iln* 

. I III r.'iiiilii's :iii'l Yniiii:; I'l-riiiiii*; 
ill uliii'li 1 .1* i'ltii, l*i>liii<':il. .Hill Mill 
. iii\ Tr.iii!>.ii imns III iln- Kiii|iiir an* 
i:iM-ii III Iln- imwi-iliil Iiii~iiiIl.i nl ihi- 

Aiiiimi , lull .ill l■tc|lrl■*•i••ll* aii'l allii 

Mii|l> III :ill illllilMIN-l |l■|Hll■||l'l,* ll.Ili* 

In’rii <i.iM'il. Il>'l.ltiiiMii.i.KirM|. Jii 
' .1 \iil.<. hill. 3/, Sn. IiiIa. 

SKI.KCT WOllK.'i *11 nil 
KiiMisii i'tir;i.*«, n-iii ni.iM.ii m 
Jiiii'iin. Willi liiii"ia|i|iii .il SktU'lii'A 
lt\ Uiiniiii Sol riiKV, LI.. 0. I'im-i 
I j.iiir.Mli'. I till, tivii. iiiiiiiiiiii mill 
.Xikiii** l'*ii-is. rniv. Ill IInili; III iiiiii 
“ill ■-ii“i-, .llji. Ih/. 

COW IIKSATIOXS ns \ i;. 
Cl. I MILL IMM'SIOLOCY; niiii- 

|.ii liciiiliiiic Iln- KU-iiii*iil* i>i llniiiiiyi 
mill III. ir A|i|ilir,iiiiiii in AKiii'iilliim. 
Ill V \iiIa. IViiiu. milt I'l.tii--, li*. 

K>' tin* tiiiiii* Aiiliinr, 

CON'x 1 : 11 .';a I lo.xs ON 
CIIKMISTHY. Ilihiilii.. in tt miIh. 
I'i'nii.,mill I'lati'ii b) Lnwri. lU. IkU. 

: COW'KU.'^ATIO.N.S ON .\A- 
Tl lt\L I'HILU.SdIMIV. liili «rlit. 

ina. III/. Iiita. mill ‘It Eujgraviiifn by 
I..IIII t.i. 

‘ COXVKRS.VTIOXS n.s PO¬ 
LITICAL KCO.MIMV. nth cJiiiou, 

’ 13iiiij. fir, b*l>. 





•EsltdtlMed SrhotU Books^ printed for 


ART OF IIBADING. 


FIRST ROOK Fon f'llIL- ! RKAD1X(J feXKRCISES roi. 
liRKN. By l.iNOkitv Mi np.*r. HHli SrilOOLS, bi-lii{> » St-qwi-l to MA 

I VOK'S SI*KLIil Nti» micl wti Inin** 
„ , . , iliicliiiii l<> liir ( niiniUr in 

By (hr «.ini>-Aiiliifir, * Vrrii.!!« in. iil r*. Ilit.uii'-TcMiiiiiriii 

A'« Sj*KI.I.tN(i-’ ll> ilii‘lli'v. III. lli.tiR. AiKWjMlil. 

BOOK : tvilh Ki-.iiliiii; vla|>ti I; it. bil. 

lo iIk; <it ('liililii'ii; to liiii li! * L! t! ■irk/if 

')rllioui:i|ili> .mil l'iiiiiiii«-i,itiiiii lity -1 I Ilf 1 /Ij/ i •'S'■ IHIU K ; OR, 
llit-r. Will i-ilil. I*, liii. ImI rriiivi-lliiii'li-i-il .Iiflj|>l\t) nxi- lli-ailini! 


llit-r. will i-ilil. I*, till. ImI iTInvi-llini'li-fl .11 ilSIvt) fi'i- Ili-ailini: 

; LKSsiiN.s till sniof)i.s ori-iiiii'i 

INTRODl'CT’ON ‘ini' iSr\; roinbinliio ihi> Klvin«'iil« of all 
BNOl.lSIl KKADF.Il; fi'. a Si-l-i-i Kni.wU-it«.-, viliii .1 an-ilrr Niunbi-r «l 

'iiiii of I'ifiT*. Ill I'low anti Fiji.Ii),| I'.M-rri-i-K, ll■^lll iIip br*l An- 

:^r. R 7 lh i-ilit. :bi. Iitiuiitl. j linns linn arc In In* |■o1lll■l in aii} 

fllici Wi'ik ol' Ihc >aiii>- Is-criiilitiii; 
Tiik KNlil.ISII l{T'..\1)l‘'lt ijf'civ |i,tviii>: a ilf-uh ilriiniii 

nr, IMcfcn III |•l^wl' ami r*n‘M. "C jOS'iri. ami fc■l■■lllll|• •iniir Friiii'i|ilc 
Ircicil rmiii Ihc Iii-kI uriins 'W nli I "I •''('« iix- m Moialiiy, m wiinc iii|. 
11b<ii rvaiiniiii INI ilic Friiii i|ili ■! Ill j*iiiiil! |»oii miTiaili. Ily iln-He'. l>r.B lair, 
ll«j|iliiii{. il»l cilii. I«. <:•/■ Ifl. I V If.' flit. .Is biniHil. 


INTRODITT'ON 


SKijUF.I, 10 nil. 

IIK.XDF.U ; nr, KIc!:.iiii Si|tiiiiiiiM m 


Till. SCHOLAR’S SRELl.- 
INC ASSi.SIVNT. Wh.iciii ihi 


I'mru anil I’wcliy. IS -l■.•lll■.| |.. \v,ir<l* aic .iiianucil .iirniiliii" Inllirlr 

bloli a ‘l.i'lc liii jii*l anil annialc | ,.f A.i.tnalinii. By T. 

Uoiiipnfllinn. fill ciHl.-la.til/. Ini. I ('Ann \Ti 11 . new cdlinm, iiii- 

An ]:i\(;ij.sn i.ixso.x 

■UHIK; fur llic Jiinini I'laKSA. |(y By llic «.iiiic Author, 

Lurir AiKia. Ra.flrf liali liniiiitl. , •. v-4^ > ■..••t cirKowt 


■UHIK; fur llic Jiinini I'laKSA. |(y By llic «.iiiic Author, 

l.ui'v AiKia. Ra.flfl hall IiihiihI. , .. v-i iw>it 

.Vv c. Nil 1. 1 Ml \(1CAIII'- 

Thr F.NCiLISlI SRKLLIMi I.'BY. in «l.uli ih- Wnnl:. arc ai- 
BOOK, accniiinaiiicil li> a iir-«ii«M\r ; mnin iit-ly ; ‘li-jiiiicil av 

Si*iie]i tM»y aiiul fii.niliir 1 "*‘^*"*1*’*'* SfhoMi ^ S*N'11 iiik Af-j 

aila|ilcil In the ('.ipii'ktie'nl Chihlirii, '•'laiil. Ntw cilil. in I3iim. 3a. bil. 

.inri cinbclli'licil mill a\.'iiiiiyol Kii- .. 

i|raAiin;«: ibe whole intill■ll■•l m fur Iiii. NF.W OR I I!U(iR AI*lIl- 
iiinli, lor llic nil' HI Siliiiiili, an rii CiVI. VSSlSTWT; m, r.ii,|li!i|i Kv- 
limVA'il liilmriiii inrA ll•n•k lo Ihc fii^l eici*!'Ilciik. Wrilldi wi an iiniimvcii 
Kicniciila n| the Ijialoh l'aii‘(it.i<;e. I*l.iii; fin'i|ic innre «) c'dy ln>liiict!iin 
By W.Ma'or, IiL. I>. Ilic:t7'.i|ii ulti. m Anmi.; ri'r*i>ii!i In ilic Art ni S|'cll> 
la. M. hniiiid. in" an-l I'lounuciatlnii. I'liv !M edit. 

A Slid UT F. NO I 1S M 

.ArKLUNO BOOK. By \\. Ki.aii 'r,,^ 1UK>K Ol MOXOSYL- 

l.\BI.i:.S; «r. an ln!r.»l.ieii..n in the 

Kirby Mmn-iilc. la. tinninl. 

I'RACrK'AI. ORTHOOR.A- ri|ic4 ill \i mi" ChiMrcn. calculated In 
PHY; or, Ihc An of icarhinx Spill i> hiniilia. Orada-mm in the 

lai! by Willing': c,>i.t-innB *ii im ‘’iiiirl|ilca ..f hdncaimn and Mm 

pruven Xlclhial I‘l Birl.«i|iii;, with IN l») I*. C<l. hd. 

arriar* far priclicp, Arc.: iiiicn'lid fnr „ _ _ . 

anch |icr«i!n» a» arc lU'^imua of itn * ** AiilUnr, 

proviiij: tlicinicivca in the pra'ii>-c i.r Tlir I*l»OX<M'\t‘IXG EX- 
CMiipnal'Uin. By W. UlariRuit. POSI I'OR ; or. a NKW .SFCLLINU 
*1 Mill, la ihf. In rc l. BOOK, l-tib Adit. »8. Ut. 


haci'K'.vi. orthogr.a- riiicA ill \i mi" ChiMrA'ii. calculated In 

'; w,lhc Arluf i.-arhinx Spill by ihmiliai Orada-mm in the 

by Wiliinj;: rniit-mni; *.i im ‘’.iiirl|ilca ..f hiWaiinn and Mm 

mXlclhiali ‘1 Birl.«i|iii;, with La l»y I*. C<I. hd. 


Lougmaut Orme^ lirou'a, tlreeHf aHii LdngmuH, 


ART or RC\IIIS(« ',V<IXTINri:i»). 


IIIR CHILD’S MOMTi>H;[ 

iir, ‘ PAmiixl IiiMmclhm: rniiuiniiii:' 
lerrat Vatirfy nf |*ni^r"a»i\i* I. 
jflaptril l» the ■>! - 

I'liiMivii: rnlriilairil m iii*irii«'i llii-iii' 
iu Kvwlinji lie. nih iilil, la. hil. j 

An 1:\('. L1S1I SC'IIOOl.j 
OKJTIONAIIY oi SM.Kl'T W ()KI>S, 
with llivir Mraiiiiii:* .iltiM-kl, il I 

m hi’ coiiiiiiiilril l«i Mviiiort, woII . 
||| foi ri-li-ri'iii-f ill Hi .hIiii;; iiml U i it i 
iU;;. b> W. J. llbiiT. 2i. lit/, b-l. I 

CL A.SSICA 1. K.\(«LlSHi 

l*OiirU\. •^•ll•l•■lill of fii-iii Tlirif It*: 
Puur ll•llllll«■(l 1(1 III Im-"! 'liml I'lfi't •! 
ill till* L-iii'.:ii (^f, < Mill' iiiL'iiiil, 

It) iJi, ^111 iiK ; iMlIi .1 I'll , 

laci*. iiiitiiiiliii.t till' 'I'^ri.il Sp'i III ill 
l*m'tr>, ami ilicii Mmli < i>l lit cii.i- j 
lion. New iilit. St. fkt. Ii‘l. ! 


roi.TiiY lORriiiLDnr.N; 

roiiHMiiig of Si'lri liniia ui ia«v bR'M 

l■lll‘rt''•llll>4 l*ii'i'4ii iiMii till-Inal ]i*iM'i>.| 
iiiirr<|iffMtl null tliiiiinal l*ii'i'ik,| 
jilji'li'il to Cliililii'ii liriHei'ii liir 
of .Six aii'l Tncliv. Ily .Iikik, 
Ni« eilil. *J«, 

Till I’OKTIC.YL MONT. 

TtMt; ruiiftiiitiii'^' ul I'leii'a mIii'I aiiii 
(•riciii.4l, I'lr ilii l•H|•r•lVl■lll• III uf tin 
\oiiii(: III Viiiiir •uni l'irl\ : iiiliinliil 
III Mil('1 I'll III, Mall'N liiMiit* .iinl 
M«'i.il S«>ii;;s. Till' lUtli riliuuli, 3« 
hiiiii:il. 

.\ .'^Kgri:L t.» inr pon i- 

\l. MitSII'/lH : roiiai*iiii'.’oi I'liri-a 

•I Ifi I .iii'l III luiiiiiii M>l>i|>iiil I'l iiii|irii«r 
iIh' Miii'l- iiml MiUniiiaof ^i.iiiij I'u 
Mill*. 3il rilil. -Ij. Im/. boii|ii|. 


RKMt^lON AM) MOK.YLS. 


AKriinisiiop siM'K- 
KK'.s i.r.riiKi:s un mr. f'VTi:- 

('IIISM, aiMii-.:iil III IJiiKMinii'i 4ii>l 
Aiiawri r*, for llif no- oi S<'li<<' la aiiA 
Kaiiiiln >. Sil I'llii. -I*, iiii. ImI. 

LKSSOXS ti>ii YOI Mi I’KR- 

iiONS III lH'MIll.K l.lV'Ki lutiu 
laird III )ir(im-ilL' iln-ii liiiiiiuvi nitiil 
ill Ili4‘ All i-l Ui-a<>ii)Si ill \ irinr auU 
l*iel)( le, Tliv Alfa edit. 4a. Itda. 

Hy Ihr Mine Aiillinr, 

A FKIK.NDLV (JIFT r..u 
SKKVAM'S AMI API'BKVlirr..*t; 
cimiaiiiiiiv; Ihr Cli irat-li-r»t •• coou rfml 
Uillifui SriAani, AtiAirelnSmiinmol 
■■Aery Denuinin.iliuii, Air. Mlifdil. M. 

SKR.MON.S ion SCHOOL.^. 

eonlainiiiB one lor vAery .SDiidav in 
the Year: and alvt (orilhiiAiini* bay, 
Itowl-Friday, KaAlt-r .SoiidaA ,anii Fa*!- 
0 r>.; Ilf lenitllir 'iiid on Subjirla 
adapted tu Ybons IVraini* of rUhrr 
Sev: wlrrir<l and abiiderd from 
Horne, Ill'Ur. (liaburnr, S&i.lliktifrr, 
Pak^, Porir«ii, Jiwiin, Kndi'ld, Hma- 
Ity, Itvrd, \t. Aec. By the Rev. Ji. 
Bannow. A new edit. It b<Mnd. 


SKI.K.|)I:M.\L. by .Mra. 

IIiiII.aMj. Aa. Ii ill ll•lullll. • 

By llir •Aiiie A'llliiir, 

UF.FLM. TU)\. .'lA. libIMiil. 
1.^Tl:(;UM^. riA. lli•b.•unli. 
AIODKIIATION. .V*. IiMhI. 
l>i:<'l.<l()N. h.iIMi..unil. 
r.YTl i:\CF.. Aa. h.iIMiiiiiiiil. 
Till roWLKni llLI.rCION 

tin mr. MINDidii llnirinirni. \itiir- 
li'jii, iifol al ilie Aii|irii.Arh of Ih-alli; 
rvemidiiird m ifar I'la'iinomi-B bimI 

K\(m rit'iiei' (if I'rioii* (||•lll•s!ll|<■brd 

bv liii'ii l.rraini'.'a. Ik ainini'ioi V iiiiir. 
ify L .Mt-aNAV, Anilioi f>i llii£llali 
(jraininat. Ar, llu lllb edil. Aa. Oil. 
or iu Kao. IVa. ini*. 

Hy the aatnr Aalbrirp 

Tiik DLTV ami IIK.VKFIT 
nr fill. IIAII.V PKItrSAl. or tn« 
IIOLYKI Rll'Tl HKSiBF.YMIl,llfill. 
Sdedit. la. artirtt. 

A .SKLKCnoN fROAt IlLSriOP 
HORN F.'S ro.VMKNTARV <*■ tkr 
P.SALMS. nlit. Aa. bda. 


£st^dtihed School BoohOf priuted for 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Finst LESSONS IM ENG¬ 

LISH CIlAMMAIl, ailiiplrd in Ihi* 


RULES FOR ENGLISH 
COMHUSITION, mill parlirulmly im 


Cii|Nii'itli'ii «f Cliihlii'iip friiin Six In Tliwiitv. ])f!iignnl for llif Vm* oi 
T rn Yrani »•* an liilru' SrliiMilMp ami in aiil of svlMiirtnirlioii. 

ilitctiuii III IkeAhriil|{ini-iil of kluTni>'it lly John UivPiNniMX,FrivatvTutor 
Grammar. A new iililion, Ihf. ncwr'il. at Wvbnninalfr School, kill eilit44a. 

• tUhlll'clA 

AN AintlDCfIMENT ofMUU- j 
RAY'S EMiLlSIl G11A M M A U; | By Ihc rainv Aiilhurp 

UvuiKinii for Ihe \oHiiEi-r Claws of; _ .. _ _ 

livarnvrs. The IWllli ciiillon, U. bd. Tiie ART nr KXTF.MPORE 

i xw.f rou /.n A aixf A ti SPEAKING. iiulii.lini> a 

N u LISH G R A Al Al A ll, Conrw of liiseipliiit* for obiainliii; ihi* 
ailaplial lu llie dilli'ri'nl Claiwes of Paciiliica of Durriniiiiaiioiii Arrange- 
la'anii'iv. Willi an Appemlix, r.on- iiifnla anil Oral Uiscussinu. 3nl ullt.. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Coiirw of 
ailaplial lu llie dilli'ri’nl Claiwes of Facilities u 
L’anii’iv. With au Appendix, r.on- iiienl, and 
taiiiiiiE Kidvs ami Obsi’i-valioiis for Oa. bnanU. 
ashislini' ilic nioie advain'fil SltHli-iils 
to Write with Perspii’tiiiy ami Aei-ii- \ ,^||i 
racy. Il> Lisiiii.Kr MiiaBAV. ISili 
eilit., 4a. bouml. , . 1 *. 

fi tci 


lly tlw Kanir Aullior, 

An ENGLISH GRAM.MAIL 


A SHORT GRAMMAR cu 

TjiK ENGLISH L.\M;i age. sini 

S 'ilii'd to ihr Capariiif’.<i of Ciiililten. 

illi lli'iii.irks and appinmialc G'»'s 
lioiih.—AI mi, UiiIi’b ami ObM'rvallon» 
for assisliiiK Yoiiui; Persona to Speak 


eOMPRiciiKNUiNn Tiia >’«i'.G|l*L?iS and Write witli IVr-piciiily and Areii- 
ANii KI'LEK UF TiiJc LAMiUAGh, racy, lly Juhn Hornskv. Oth edit.. 


Illuslrateil by appropriate Kxen'iiM’s, 
ami a Key lotlie Kxei rises. In 9 vuls. 
Hva.,aib lailt., If. la. In bnanla. 

We arc of opinion, fliat fiiik rdilinii 
of Mr. Murray*! work on Kiiitlish 


iiiiprovcil, 2«. bouml. 

By Ihr same Aaihor, 

p:nglish exercises. 


Graiiiiiiardeaervcsa place in libraries, OrilioErapliicnl jmlGraniniatical.lieinK 
and will not fail lo oblaiii il.'^—Urff. a Sriei'iion vi ('Imire l*ii’i’i’s in Proki- 


rritie. 

ENG LISTI E X E UC1S ES, 
ailapird lu MCRUAY'S ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR ; cunstMinK of Kxeinpli- 
firaliuiia of the Parts of Sprecli, lii- 
alances of false tlrthni;ra|)liy, V'iola- 
liuiis of ihr Rules of S^uiax, llrferla 
III Punrtualloii, aiid*V lolaliuiis of the 
Hiilrs n’S|H>riiiiE Perspicuity ami Ac¬ 
curacy. Will rdiclon, lb. lid. buuiid. 


and Verse. M'lili ni.ni) t>iii(iiial Re 
llectlons, Kr., cleMKiicd lu Improve ihe 
Javenlie Mind In SpelliuK and Gram¬ 
mar. ail edit., la. InmiimI. 

An AinUDGMKNT iirj 
lfnHXSP.Y'S ENGLISH GRAM-' 
MAR ; ilvsicneil for llie use ol Cliilil j 
rrn, from Six lo Ten Years of Agr; 
with an Appendix, conljinlni; I9< 
Qui'siions appropriate lu the Text, ad I 
edit.. Od. 


A KEY TO TiiK ENGLISH . 

EXERIMSES : ralrnUted lo enable I 

I irivale Learners to iH-coine their own \y I \1' R O U U CTIO N T« 

BNGLISH PARSING, adapted to 

lion. HMhvdilii 11 , Us. dd.bound. Ihe • 

Baerrises ■«! K^y »»> had l"|t«- A. NiiiiT. Tlw ad ediiioo, 9a. ltd. 
Iher. price 4a. Od. huaml. 


laer. price wa. ow. bound. 

GRAMMATICAL QUES- , 

TIONS, adapird to the GRAMMAR An ENGLISH LESSON- 
ofLlNDLEY MURRAY. Willi Nftiei. BOUK, for the Junior Glassca. Bx 
By C. BRaot.RV, A. II.. 9a. Od. boaiid, Lf ct Airih. Io Idunx. price 9a. 0 ^. 
Tth cdllhui. Improved. i half-bound. 


LoMgmanf Reetj C^rmr, Itrowu, Greeny and Louffman. 


HISTORY. CIIRONOLOOY. &e. 


IIISTOK 1 CAL AXD Thr NKW PANTHKON : 

CELIjAN KOl'K 01 'Rations l••rlllr . or, nu Ininnliiriioii li> llif Myiliulooj 
l<w «rf Ytiai% FimiuU*; with a Sf‘lfc-'ur ihv Ani'lrnls, in QurMiou uhI 
tiuir-uf llriiifh nmt t!i!niT<il Hioi:n|ih.v. Answer. C'<>iii|iil(.*fl for liii* I'm* of 
;4(e. Hy Kil-hmai. Maxunaii.. A ■ V'niiig IVnouv. Ily iln; llov W. J. 
nrw eilii., Ac. bound anil IrtirrMl. IIiiht. A iipu Mliiiim. rmiMilorably 

t ■■l.iiuril liv (III- aililiiiiiiioi till* Orii'Ulal 

An a n R I DCi M K N T nt uni N«nh^rii M>llml.M.;). With Iihlea. 
iUNlVRK.SAL IIISI'OKY ; ailipi.d . **• Inmiul mhI lirifvifil. 
to the Use ni Families mid Schinds •• |, „„t nriHU- 

with a|i|ini|ii iiiie Oiiesiiuiii* at tlie raid im-nil iIun unrk as mi i*li|{diil ami use 
of each Neeiivn. Ii> llie Kev. II. I. fui ruinpiiiiuiii to >onnu peisons uf 
hNApP, A.M. iHh Mill., oith cuiifi- biiili news."—fjVnf.'s flrnr. 
ilerahle Adililions, m. InI. , ^ 

Bv Ihr same Antlior, 

KllVn^w-I NTIK.DI fTlI.N «. 
HlbTOH\, frmii the Karliest 1 «n<al tiik STt'llY ok nillONOMMiY 

to lie BiUleof WaleiliMsmid ri-i*la. AMIKNT IIISIIIIIY. Vil.dll.. 
blislinient of the lliiii«v nt liniirlNiii: 
for the I M! Ilf Sfhiiols. By J. lilii- . 

bAKU. Coniinned to IHM. 0c. bds. ' Aw IXTIlflDirf'TfflV i... 


LAKU. Coniinneil to IHM. Oc. bds. , An INTllODUfTIOX jn 

B, .h.’ J!'?"”*' ' "Tt. ■** 

^ I JiiiCIi Ilf i hriM Id lilt* |M«*M 111 Timri 

LKTTK us uv KNCil.lSII m toiiiiini.illiiii of mi Inlroflnclioa to 

IIISTOIIY, fniiii the IiiviMoii of Jii- Ulirimi.li.B> ami Aiwleiit Ilishirf. In 

iluii (Jii'RJir t« flw Hdltlv of iVatt*rliNi. fiif. I«l. 

«d edit.,tic. bilB. A COMPI'.MIUMrS CH ART 

r - t'l-i-nv ANCIIINT Jtl.SroKY mid Hlfl- 

I<Krir.llS iiN TiiK SJ I III (iltiPIIY. d>'iii{md prlticipally f«ti 
ANU 1 SK OK ANIjlllNT AMO .MO- ihi- I w ni Yoiiiir l*i<i>oii». By Mrs. 
flKRN lIlSTtill^ ; ronlmniiii; flb> J, lli-Rsniiji, nt Alliiii|;limii. mnl dc- 
M*rvations mul Hefteciioiis on the ilieaini |i> fi«-riiii'*ioii to iln* Jlev. 
Causes and Coto«i|iienres of iho*c Am HiiEtrbN Hi’Tif-R. Neatly rn 

on _ B > _1. 1 _ . _ ^ l.__I ... _ MB. ... mm • _ 


Kveiils whieh h i\e priHliii'eil eoiir|ii‘ 
rnniis Climii;ea in the Arpi ri ni ihi 


itraveil <in a Flcfe, 1 '«o l-'fi-l Nisi 
liielii s liy Two Fi'ii, mid rmefnllyl 


World, and the general Slate of Jlu- riiliiiirril,* iiriti* Nc. iM. in cherts; 

Am • ^ as. ■_ SSb .c . n.-i. . * 


man Attaiis. 0 th edit., tfc. bds. 

C0NVKRA.\TIO.\S os CE- 
SERAI. HISTORY, from the Oiea- 
lionnf till* \\ orld to the Birth »i Christ., 
Itimo. lOc. Od. bi's. 


I tic. Hd. Ill iNmid^ or Itic. on rmivass 
and riiller, or In a case. 

" This riiart is comtmrtrd with 
gn-al ifiBeiiiiity .... lliii sonieiiira- 
eaie eoinbines the advantaces o| both 
III. I'lii-^llry’c Ciiaits. Ibr Hii-ersidd- 


*Tlie anthor hv placed Hie inform-' "'nl Hiafnieal.”—A/onf*ly Hrv. 
allon aconired lioin the most anlheinie ll,,. Mine Aiiit'or, 

cS A imiKr wmmai:y 

* ASCIr.NT HISTORY, arraii«rd 

Ci)NVEIlSATTO\S on TIIR ‘ Ferlods; inirmlr«l as a Cnmpiuion Id 
NGLISH COSSTITtTlOS. ic., the abise. To which is adited. a Ca 
Ig. ItaloKnir of all ibe names UiH-iled to 

Ibc Chart. 3t. hclf-bonud. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


QUESTIONS i.« ROMAN 
HISTORY. By J. Oldimi Jlvii.an. 
3«. dd. 


I CONVERSATIONS ON MY* 

) THOLOGY. to. boanit. 


EtitUthshid Sclmol Jiook»f printed for 


GEOCRAPJIY. 


A COMPRNDIi:Mor GKO.i An ATLAS of MODKR^ 


(•KAPIIYf fur Ihi* I'm* of Hclimilii, IfiKOfiRAPHV; roimUtiiii' uf sM ru- 
Privattt Foiiiilii**, ami alt IhwM* who lunrod from a now hvI oi IMali'% 

rm^iilro kii»Hlp>l|;i* of this iiri.'i-avaiy > wiib> a roiiiuli-ti' liitlirA of all llir 
Kcii'iii'f, Br Rii'IIMai. M.%N«.NAi.L.iRaiiHsH. By l)r. llrTLKH, Hratl Miw- 


Aiiihur Ilf •< llirioriral <ju«*itiunK.'* |tfr of Sliri'wabnry Oraiuiiiar School. 
3i| cilii., roiii|ili-|i>l> corracimt to lh« Uvo. l«a. hairbouuil. 


i'rPKCui 'J'liiif. Ft. lU. IkI. 

By the name Author, 

A" atlas dr ANCIENT 
j D%. h 1 « CKOUHArilY. om-lMi., rt," 

LKY. om A,lit., u. IM. bd. cculnateil lml. ». Kvo. fia. Valf W. 

By the laint-Antbor, /.tvi-nai in 

niT'I'I TML'u /•i.'fir'na A ljKAr.ii.-\L AII.AM fii 


I lev Hill wilil I. <1.1 k.1 •i.HiKii »■«!», mill m iju- 

LKV. oib Adit., U. IM. bd. ccBlnateil lmlt ». Kvo. fia. Valf W. 

By the laint-Antbor, /.L’vi-n%i in 

fIIT'I'I TNli'(i .iir #tVftr''nA A Cj r.iSr.ll.'iI. All.An ni 
PIIY IhoKirii I ‘ AM'IKNT and MOIfFKN tiEfl- 

.yr fIRAPllY, coiiNi-liiiK 1.148 colonreii 

Heinu an Intnaliiclion to the UeoKra-1 u.(M, nml two Imliai-ii 4to Prict- 

|diy for Youth. Olh iilit. (Irf. iTia.'lia"f laiuiid.' ' 4ti. Irict 

A CiRA^I^lAR tiF (ItlNKItAli a a T|||. liifli. 9 ii*iia now for the firat 
t;K<)(!IIAPIIY.lHiu«.nInt.Tyhictl..i. ,!„• .Vda"?. co" 

and Coiii|ianioii to the larecr Work of tain Un; lutiindv and lengitiidr of all 
the aaine Author. By the Kcv. J. the plarea; ami in tli.it of I hr Ancieni 
tiiiuiajiiTii. A new edit., iiii|mwi'd Allan, the ofuiH/i/ii'a ore aliui uiarkeil 


ihr Mini* Aulliur. Jiy Iht; Kev. J- tliv ptartfi; ami in tiut of Ihr Ancient 
tiiiUiaMlTii. A new edit., iiii|mwvii .\ilai., the yiMiHfi/iea ore alno uiarkeil 
and iiiuderiiiMd. Ilhialratvit with Viewa «« « »iiuk! to emreet iiiTiiinuriation. 
of the princiiml Ua|.llala of llie World, ....... 

and a variety of Hap. &c. 3a. Ihf. hd! OUTl.lN F. G KOCUt APMl- 

By the aame Aathor, . BOf»KS. in It... with ih. 

^VIA,’ .. Line.of Laliimle uniMainititmle only, 

GEOuKAPIlY ON A POI*U- iutemlrd a» I'raniciil Kwreiiiea for the 
LAR _P1 jAN, for litr um* of SviKHiLa Pupil to fill up, fniii Dr. Itiiller'n Al¬ 
and Ynt'Nu PaasoNH, l■tlnt:lillinc all lamn of Ancient and Mmlern Ceocra- 


anil (iivnu I'KRsuNH, etintaiiilnc all lamn or Aiicieui ami .uonern .icocra- 
the IntereMinb Mint aiiiu.iiiK rea- ph>. anil <le!>iKU.al a« an Ai'coinpani 
turea of Ge<if;raphical KiHinlfil^p, ami iiiciil. 4a. each, M-wnI; or, fa. lid. 
Mirnlahvi to convey iiiairurilou by together. 

Meant of the Birikinc ami Plcd»iH)> ^,,rrr unti-- «• t no 

AiiiH'ialioiia prialiiced bv the peculiar lIlin.lNr, QIAI o OF An* 

Manneni, Uiiaioni*. anirC'haiaVtera of C'lENT (iI:U(;HAPIIY, lielii|f a Se- 
all Natlnu* ami C<i;intrieii. A new leclioii, by J)r. Biilli-r, from D'An- 
eillllon, inrlndluK Kalracta flom all ville'tAneieui Allan, Intended at Prac. 
the prlnel|Ml recent VoyaKCt awl Tra- >icnl KxerrDolor the Pupil to fill up. 
vela, with beaiitiful EiiRraviii'^h, n'pre. Dn Drawiii|t Culoinbier. In folio, 
Mniinfi the Dreates, Viialoiiir, Ac. of Id*- dd. 

aUMailoii»,iiiihHapt.«c. i-ia. b.1. ^ SKETCH or MODERN 

The RDINBDRGII GAZET- >Hd A.MUKNT GKUGRAPHY, fm 
TEER ; or, Ciinpemliona Geopiaphi- '’**■ BmImwI*. I" bvo. mb edit. 
eM Dictionary : vontainlnis a Ue«Gri|t- 

the varlona Conntrieii, Kltin* To the present .'dllion of thin little 
IHMa, Staica, Chiea, Townt, Miniii- work, the Aiiihi-r hat made M.jne vriyi 
Beat, Riven. HarbiAirs &c., of linf«i.riaBi aihllilnnt, chieily In.the 
'be World; fonntnE n complete Bmiy Modem part of it. 

M Geography, PfaytkaL'Polilleal. Sia. . 

littical, and Contmereinl; biuughi AFRICA I)F.bCR1BED i> 
dora to the Freient Time. In I large its Ancieni ami PrcrcHl stale. By Hfi. 
FoL 0VU., with .Maps. I8e. boanl*. HorLSNO. With a Map. So. half bd. 



Longman^ Kees, Ormr^ Urou'ttt Green* and Longman, 


UKOCRUPIIV ( 

A KKW TIIEATISK ON riir 

Hi^KopTHE MjUBKS; iir, a IMiiIiimi. 
|ihical Vivu unlii' Kaiih ami llravi-ii*: 
vnminvheiHliiii; an Ai'rtniiit «il liu- 
Pixure, .Macuilniii', anil M<iii<>n i>l' iln* 
Karlh; wilh fhr Natural ('ti.iin:f*i <il 
ilR Sarlacp. jbr. Hy 7 iiiivam K kith 
Wilii I'latcs* \ ui'vi imIiI., IM. buinifl.' 

By till* <inintf Vnliior, 1 

A S^SIKM OP (;i:o(ilL\- 

1*11 Y« nil an nillrvly m-u riaii, in 
ulilili ilif rfi'fiti MiiT.illitn< ill llin 
DIvition Ilf till* I'liniincnt ait* I'arvfnlK 
aliendfil iw. tia. bil. 


(('OKTINI-KIM. 

\ V1 XT HOI >11CTIO N 1 in IIP 
IliiOCKAPIIY Iir till- N K\^ *1 KSTilR 
MKN I'; riim|ii i'lnii a tamiKart Chrn- 
iiMlM|:l<'*al •Old (••'I'sniiililral \ ii'TI iii 
ilir Ktriiln rf>|iifiine llir 

Vliii>(iv nf (iiir Sa\iwir. Il) litM 
riRPr.MTkii, LlfcU., Hilli Ma|i«. Ulh 
' tnlil., S«, btia. 

i 

(iKOCiKAIMiK :\r. MIO. 
ciuniirii. KXKiinsKS. »> uh* 
l.ilr \\ . Ill ii.LH. Till* Hllh riJil. Hj 
J. (l|.ll|5tll III I I.RH. la. 


ARITHMETIC, HOOK-KKKI'INC, TilADK, COUMKKCK. Ac. 


The AlimniKTICl AX \S 

GUIIIK; nr, a Cniii|ili‘if E\i'ri‘i«f 
BiHik, liir iiiiblif Hrlinnlt ami |■rl«•lll■ 
I'earbcia. Hy W. YAViaiH,‘ia. (id. 

A KKV TO 1IIK Sami. ll\ 
W. H. WniTK, III ili<‘ Ciiiiiiiif'ii'iil 
and Malhciiiaiit'al Srliucil, lli-iiinnl. la. 

A SYSTE.M nr I’KACII- 
OAL AKlTHMl-rnC. niiplK-.il-in to 
(hi! prcM'iit Stale ■■( Tiadr >iiifl Mnnet 
TraiiMOllniia; illuBlraieil h> iimiirnHiV , 
Kaampli'ii iin<li-r eai li Itnir. 1(\ (lit- 
Rvv. J. Joyce. Ni-w idiiinn. uiili 
(Iw new W figlilf and Mea^nrv*. SU. 

A KEY TO Ditto, for tlic 

UaeufTraelwm; tnwliirli i* riililmni-il, 
4 Syxcin (if Menial Anilinivlic. A m-w 
eilM., 3a. buniid. 

** In the Kry to Jnyre'» Arilliini-lir,it 
dven a new and very ii'iel'iililiannfiy, 
hy means nf which, all Siiin* in Ihr 
First Hnlra ul .Inthiiit'iiv may be ex- 
aiiiliied at a glance of the fye.*' 

-Am INTRODUOTION mi 
PRACTICAL AHITIIMKTIC, in, 
Two Pans, with v.irioii* .N'oic" and : 
occasional llirrclinns for the I'm- m ; 
Learners. By T. MuiiKEct, many ‘ 

yearsTeicher of ArenunlsShnii liai.>l, i 
and the Alathemalict, in Marclv*liild. 
uThedit. Part l.«a.Orf.bound. Part 
II. 4lh ddit. «s. 0d. bnniid. 

• KKYS TO BOTU Parts. Piice 
dd. each. 


ELEMENTS m l»R\(Tl- 
c \L ii(iUK'Kr.i:i>iNr;.ii\SiN(;LK 
4I..I IKII'ltl.E ENTRY: ... 

In iiifornl laariiie. Ti> wliii'h are 
adiliil, 4 Seiiet nt Prartieal KYeri'iM'S 
i for llie Iillprn\4-|iienl nl the Stiideiit, 
. 4iid an EyiiIhimHiiii nl ('••iniiirreial 
ilViTiis. _ By J IMIS MoHai'iUM. A 
! new rdil. iniiiinted, Ms. hall-buiiiid. 

I * 

I Alsn may he bsil, 

: MOKR1SOX .S SETS or 
, BLANK ROOKS, ruled eorre 
.pniiil oith the Emir Ktis miilained In 
Ihf %\nik llxcll'. 

Il> the same Auilioi, 

A CD.NCJI.'^K SYSJ EM or 
COMMKKC.IAI. AHITIIM KTIC, 
adMpi«‘il luiiimlrin I'lai'tii'e. 3i| edit. 
Is. tkl. biitind. 

A KEY wii 1 IO. Arovk, ill 

wliieh an. aiven Ihi' MieU- <•! Arranffe- 
I mem, ami SnhiiHtii nl 'Miy Vcaiion 
land Exerehe p>n|MiMd in itiai nurk. 

I (is. houiiii. ^ 

I I XJVKKSIL STENOfiRA- 

< I'llY; III, a'^haiipli'le and Piat-llral 
; St.tein nf SIiimI Hand. Jiy W. 

; \(atoa, LL.Ir. (is. leiai'J*. 

J 

, A TRKATl.«K .-v l»UAC- 

TIC\L ARITHMErir. rtHilaininy 
all ihc Latest ImprusemeiiU in the 
Science. By A. NcsaiT, 3d edit. 
As. bound. 

A KEY TO THE Sane. Sr.lnt* 



K 'J’lslahi£.lied HvintuL Ituuks^ priufpdJar 


CKNKKAL Si'lKNrK, &c. 


« 


rONYEIlSATIONS ON NA- 

TI'ltAli IMIH.O.SOI'IIV. Ill ul.;ili 

III*! KleiiU'iilM III ili.ll Si'ii-iiii- dll'l;iiiii- 
liiirly l•x|llt1llll■li, .11111 .i<lri:iii--l ti> tin- 
<'niii|>rrhi-ii*ii>fi I'r ^ niiin: l'ii|iiN. It) 
ilii‘ Aiilliiiriil '* Ciiiivi-ii-iiiiitii^ i.ii 
iiiislryf” Mil I'llii., IIia. i’ui. Iiil:i. Wiili 
'i£V Kiii;r.it ill"'** li> L-jwhv. 


niI\(Ml*LF.S OF EDVCA- 

TIO.N. Iiilfllrclii.il, Mill at, airl lMiy<il- 
l■.'ll. Hi till! Ki-v. |j. Cjihfintxh, 
l<L.I>. ‘ill Hto. I'l*.iMiaiilii. 

LE(TI:RES ns ASTJIOXO- 
; illiHiiaiitl liy ilii* Akthono- 
uii'iiN, nr a (if iiiii*imIiI*‘ Ilia 

!;raiii<i. Ily W. II. rRinii. IHx. iUl. bda. 


1)y Ihc M.(iiic Aiillinri 

CONVI’.U'^.VnONS ON IM)- 

UTI(!.\L IK’ONOMY; iiiuln.li lli- 
Kli iiii'iil* III tli.il •Sciciici-.iic I.iiiiili,ir1> 
(■x|il:iliii'it. *J'lu‘ (illi i-ilit. iiii|iiii\"i|, 
1I«. iHMnU. 

A KAMI 1 . 1 .Ml INTllO- 

ll IK* THIN Til 'iiiK \IITS A.Ml 
S('iKNn:s, r..r ... . .siii<...i- 

.iiiil Yiiiins l'l■l>•l•ll'•; ■'iiiit.iiiiiii!' a lii* 
iii'ral K\|ilii':iiii>ii i.i llir riiiiil.iiiiiiil.il 
i'riiit'ipics .iiiil l''.iiii of ilii- Si-ii‘iiiv4; 
ilivlihil iniii lrf“>«iiii«, \*i!li tjiii-siiiiiis 
'•iibiiiiiii‘il 1(1 cai li. till till* l‘\.iiiiin.iiiiiii 
Ilf l*u|iil«. Ily till* Itiv. J. J(iM K, 
Viilhiir (if KcieiiiiiK* |)i.-ilii;>iii'<i, tVc. 
5tli ('(lit., ISji. Inmi'iIh. Willi C'ii|i|>cr- 
|i|jtva and Wdod-cul*. 


Tile llia»r.iiiiH an* so ('l■ll’•l^lIlt(*(l a> 
<(i act iipnu IIIIL* I’liiiiiiinii milrv, 
-ciPiAvil iiiKi a bnanli ii|hiii wIiu’Ii tiic 
(illier tiviin'K icK'n'cil In iiillie la.‘c(urc* 
•IK* aNn il*-liii(*aii‘(l. T<^ ihi* rciitn 
.1 lll(•^(■.lllll■ I’l.llll•|llll■l1! i* likcwiM- 
.iil.i|ili’il, ii|iiiii \aIiicIi, fi^iiii lliL* |a*i*u> 
li.iiii) nf iiH I nii'.iiiii linn, all ilir iiiniit 
llil|i(i|1!)!ll I'ldlii. Ill* l|..llilllv pi'rllirilllll 
l'\ till* Crli ^ll.lMiliilir, lll.i) bi* Wirtklll 
uilli iiiiH li iiinii* lariliiy 1 I 1.111 ii)miii iha* 
iii>lriiiiic!it. 1*1 ICC :i/. i:|ji, (id. 

ST (I II I KS Fon YOU XU 
('illl.ltllKS. Ily tin* Author oi 

*• (M<iiM-i>aiiiiii« nil ('ll(■lnl•l^y.'’- 
" (':ili*ii|>il(it III iai-iIjIii (III* biiililiiii! (it 

Iliiii<c4, ilic plaiitiii-j (if I’rccii. tilana 
iii.ikiiis, &i'., .(ml Millie (if (lie (liiiliiltvl 
ILIriiiiiiia Ilf Alci'liaiiici." 1m. lit bd. 


bi<k:i{\i*iiy. 


Tiif VNIVERSAI. UIO- 

tlH.Vrilir VI. DU'TIONAKY ; ur. 
.in III'liii li'al Ai-ii(iiul III 1111*1.1*1’*, 
Characlciii, .iiiil VVi’ika nf iln* iiin^i 
i’inlni!iit IVrii.iiii of (*ii\ \*.;t' .mil 
.Natiun. It> Jihin \\\ik'i.\.s, I.L.I). 

A IH**A edit., 1111111*1*11 h* iln* ailiiiiinii 
Ilf iip*¥aiila aif IlM |i.i<:i"* of New Mal- 
ii*r» and a lliiii:ia|iliiial I'Imi'I. '2.'hi 
huanla. « 

lilOHAL »U)i:UAPHY;or. 

Idvra of K.’M*iiiplary Men : fur the lii- 
iilriM*ii<iii of Viiiith. Ity Dr. .Vihi%. 
3m. 6d. half boiiiiil. 

A imiKP MEMOIR OF thf 
i.ATt Mr. WILLIAM 111 TIiKH. 01 
Hnckiw*}. By liin Son, J. U. Ill 1 - 
LBB. With a Vurirall. 1 m. 


Thf. nUlTI.Sll NEPOS.con- 
'iiiiii!' of Si’!'>i‘i Li**"! (it ihc lllii!i* 
liimi* Iti’ilon* uloiliavc hi on (lit; iiioiil 
<ll•>(lni•lli«llt■■l fiii'flii ir Viriiii’<,Tali iita, 
nr ii’iii.iik.ihli’ Ai!*.iiii’cI!iciiI ill Life,] 
iiiicr’iiicrMil uilli IV.iiinal ItrUcr 
iii*!i<; **iilli*ii |iiir|iii«i’ly fur llii; I’m 
nf Voiiiii; I'l-r'iiii*, oil till* obAl'iua ami 
iin|iiiii4iil IMiicipli—lAat rxatMplM III 
tHvn- pvirtrYu/iimimoiv snlucfivM Man] 
It* VV. Mavur. LL.il a 
ii(**v edit., fnl.iii'ed. Sm. hound. 

By (hi* aaiiio Author, 

A SELECT I ON op the 
f.lYKS of PLITAKni.abridi'ed fur 
the I'm* Ilf SchiNi|<i; i*iinlaininc Ar 
muni* of the most illnatiioiia and call 
iii.iblr rhaiar'cr* of Antiquity, 
uevi (*dil., Sa tk/. bit. 


^ I 


>1 

I 




Loiiymaiu lOrs^ (irmr, liraini, (ifceH^ind I.u/itfman 


I'H vnic \i. M \ niKM \Tirs. 


Av lNT«(»nr( l IO\ I.. 

Tin* T11K()K\ iMi iMf\('lir|-: IT 
IM.ANK AMI SIMIKIIIC \i, riti(:o. 
NOMKI'R^f iiiiil ilii' Sii ii I-ji.iiiliii' 
l'riiji>i limi III thr S|ilii-ir, iiii liiiliii!: ilii- 
riki-iir,\ oif ,N.i\ iVi'. . I!_\ r. 

Ki.liii. I U. lull, lili l■llll, ■iitpiii^i-il. 

Ry ihi' •iiiiii* \iirlii>r, 

Tiif ki.i:mkms,ii im.am: 
fiKOMKTKY; i••ni.iiiiiui; ilii- t'ii*i 
Si« IIimiLo Ilf l!iii-liil. iiiiiii fill- 'll \i < I 
l>r. SiMSIIN, vnili Nnii >, ('iiiinl m ■! 
i'lKiilaiiiitiii) ; t«i\\!ii>iiaii-.iililii|, 

VI I. ilK'liiiiiii:' ••■\i-r:il iiii)i>iil mi I’m 
liiirilsiiiii hIih-Ii hit imi in liii:il;' 
Hill llinik \ III. i'll ii^liin; III I’l-iiin.il 
<«riiiiK'ir) : hImi liiH-k l\. il rii.-i< 
Hill liii'ir IiiIl'im.'! limi*: .mil ll■■■■k \.' 

•it llii* Ui'iiiiii'iry III Si>li>l>. .'II Hill. 

Ill Hill. I'lirv IiIk, lif/. lll•.l|l|<, I 

I 

Tin KIJ:.AI RN I .S 111 L \ MJ- * 

SI |{\ |i^lN'fI, ill :itl 111 lli.ilii III'-, 
iiii'liiiliin; I'larlii'al titniiii ti \,'I i !_■. 

iiniiii'li I ,li.iiiil Mr.i^iii HI" III ilii ( liiiii, 

l*l.iiM‘T. 1 I 1 I 1 . Ill^••ll■lllll , .ll••l • iIh-i iii- 
-l;iiiiii'ikl!i; llii -1 mill' I'l hiih Ililii 
<•111111111; ilu' l)i«oi l.iii'li rin' 

I ill!; anil M.i|i|iiii;', 1 iiiii|i'i '1 I I'li'iii 
Siiii-^'Siiil I .iii;:i'iii>, l.i..:.iirlii.i* !Vi. 
B> \. Choi hiiiii l-'ll•llll. V\ rli I’l ih , 
•lint V\ •••■il-i Ml*. Nirii nil!. '.Ik liil. 


I'm l-l.l'tMKNlS iir .As 

MiONO^I^ ; mill Mi'ilimls ini- i|i h• 
lllinill'.: (■•t’ '■ fki' 

i-l llii- I'laiii-I' Iiii ,iii\ tiiliiii- I'liiir ■ 
■Hill .III •'Mrll«ili' >• 1 III f !i ■•"lapiii-' 
■Hill \>lliil|l>lll|l'.ll I'l ■ll■ll■|l|> •■II 

(•lll'■l■•. III S. I'll 11 III, \\ nil I 

w-ii'l' 11 iiiH (^iu-«iiiiiiii. I'l.i(i •, :iii. 

.\ mi imiac 

next. MI.NM II VriON; ...nlaiii 
Il 5 III!' Illll.l ■l|•|lll■^l •■ Ml ll|•■•l 
ill imii'^ (ii'iiiiii II ir il l'ii;<iii •, Mi 

'••laii.'ii III Nii|ii-iri ;i s; |..l•lll Simi'^ 
III,;: Xli 11 - 111.11 l••■l Ilf Si'liiN; I M- III III 
('iil-i iili liiili. i\i iVi : ill! I .1 111 
1111 : 1.111 ■'! III! Illlll’i 11^11111 \lililli 
Hill- !'•> \. N I-. I'll. X|,i-(ii Ml ill 

\i.iiliiii>, OkIoiiI-III 11 , M.iin Iii'hIi'i 

.'•ill I 'III. XX III* XX f II 1 1 III*. I 

pi.lti Ni . li^. liiiiiii I. 
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